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PREFACE. 


F EE present volume is a sequel to my Orion or Research- 
es into the Antiquity of the Vedas , published iu 1893. 
The estimate of Vedic antiquity then generally current 
amongst Vedic scholars was based on the assignment of 
arbitrary periods of time to the different strata into which the 
Vedic literature is divided ; and it was believed that the old- 
tost of these strata could not, at the best, be older than 2400 
|B. C. In my Orion., however, I tried to shew that all such 
'Inmates, besides being too modest, were vague and uncertain, 
hod that the astronomical statements found in the Vedic li- 
terature supplied us with far more reliable data for correctly 
ascertaining the ages of the different periods of Vedic litera- 
ture. ^hesai^stronomical statements, it was further shewn, 
unmistakably pointed out that the Vernal equinox was in the 
/constellation of Mriga or Orion (about 4500 B. 0.) during the 
period of the Vedic hymns, rwii that it had receded to the con- 
stellation of the Krittikas, <ft the Pleiades (about 2500 B. 0.) 
i in the days of the Br&hmanas. Naturally enough these re- 
i suits were, at first, received by scholars in a sceptical spirit. 

* But my position was strengthened when it was found that 
Pr. Jacobi, of Bonn, had independently arrived at the same 
conclusion, and soon after scholars like Prof.' Bloomfield, M. 
Barth, the laAPr. Bather and others more or less freely 
^bknowledged (he force of my arguments. Dr. Thibaut, the 
late Dr. Whitney and a few others were^ however, of opinion 
that the evidence adduced by me was not conclusive. But 
the Subsequent discovery, % my friend the late Mr, 8. B. 
* Dixit, of a passage in the Snatapatla Br&hmana, plainly 
• stating that the Krittik&a never bw em§> in those days, from 
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the due east, i, e., the Vernal equinox, has served to dispel all 
lingering doubts regarding the age of the B&hmanas ; while 
another Indian astronomer, Mr. V. B. Ketkar, in a recent 
number of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, has mathematically worked out the statement, 
in the Taittirlya Br&binana (iii, 1, 1, 5), that jBrihaspati, or 
the planet Jupiter, was first discovered when confronting or 
nearly occulting the star Tishya, and shewn that the observa- 
tion was possible only at about 4650 B. C., thereby remark- 
ably confirming my estimate of the oldest period of Vedic 
literature. After this, the high antiquity of the oldest Vedic 
period may, I think, be now taken as fairly established. 

But if the age of the oldest Vedic period was thus carried 
back to 4500 B. P . one was still tempted to ask whether we 
had, in that limit, reached the ultima Thule of the Aryan 
antiquity. For, as stated by Prof. Bloomfield, while noticing 
my Orion in bis address on the occasion of the eighteenth 
anniversary of John Ropkin's University, “the Mfcguage and 
literature of the Vedas is, by no means, so primitive as to place 
with it f be real beginnings of Aryan life.” “ These in all proba- 
bility and tv ill due moderation, ? §he rightly observed, “ reach 
back several tJLousauds of years gfrore, ” and it was, bg said, 
therefore “ n^pdless to point out that this curtain, which seems 
to shut off our vision at '4500 B. (1, may prove in the end a 
veil of this*, gauze. ” 1 myself held the same view, and 

much of ray spare time during tljp last ten years has been do-, 
voted* to the search of eviddhee which would lift up this 
curtain and jeveal to us the long vista j^primitivc Aryan 
antiquity. How I firsb worked on the lines followed up in 
Orion, how in the light of latest, researches in geology and 
arebmology bearing on the primitive history of man, I was 
gradually led to a different line of search, and finally how 
the conclusion, that the ancestors of the Vedic Rishis lived 
in an Arctic home in inter-glacial times, was forced on me by 
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the slowly accumulating mass of Vedie and Avostic evidence, 
is fully narrated in the book, and need not, therefore, be re- 
peated in this place. I desire, however, to take this opportu- 
nity of gratefully acknowledging the generous sympathy shewn 
to me at a critical time by that venerable scholar Prof. F. Max 
Muller, whose recent death was mourned as a personal loss by 
his numerous admirers throughout India. This is not the 
place where we may, with propriety, discuss the merits of the 
policy adopted by the Bombay Government in 1^97. Suf- 
fice if to say that in order to put down certain public excite- 
ment, caused by its own famine and plague policy, the Go- 
vernment of the day deemed it prudent to prosecute some 
Vernacular papers in the province, and prominently amongst 
them the A', sari, edited by me, for writings vldch wore 
held to be seditions, and I was awarded eighle< n months’ 
rigorous imprisonment. But political offenders in India are 
not treated better than ordinary convicts, and had it, not been 
for the sympathy and interest taken by Prof. Max Muller, 
who knew me only as the author of Orion , and other 1 deads, 
i should have been deprived of the pleasure, — then the only 
pleasure, — of following up my studies in these days. Prof* 
Max Muller was kind enough to send me a copy of his se- 
cond, edition of the lii g- Veda, and the Governmentsfras pleas- 
ed to allow me the use of those ami other books, ami also of 
light to read for a few hours at night. Some of the passages ' 
from the lUg-Veda. quoted in support of the Arctic theory 
in the following pages, wore collected during such leisure 
as I could get Sndlhese times. It was mainly through the 
efforts of I '"of. Max Muller, backed by the whole Indian 
press, that 1 was released after twelvemonths; and in the very 
first ^ letter 1 wrote to Prof. Max Muller after my release, I 
thanked him sincerely tor his disinterested kindness; and also 
gave him a brief summary of my new theory regarding the 
primitive Aryan home as disclosed by Vedic evidence. It 
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1101 t0 ** ^pwted 0# a scholar, who had 
.::■ jf* * d&ereat liu$ would accept the 

fiS?**.** Md *■* *» *« reading, bare Outline of 
m m its support. Still it wag oncouragrag to hear 

that though. the interpretations of VedSpassages 

I? r^V 6t - my fch60ry a m*red to *» 

the established geological facts. I wrote in 
*@&§ that I had already examined the question from that 
eland-point, and expected soon to place before him the whole 
m rapport of my view. Bnt, unfortunately, I have 
bfmjkptmd of this pleasure by his deeply mourned death 
wish occurred soon after* 

* lD ^ e & ? manuacri ^ of the book was written at the eadr 
o 1 8, and since then I have had the advantage of discussing^ 
the question with many scholars in Madras, Calcutta, Lahore, 4 ^ 
Beraresand other ^laces during my travels in the different 
parts oggndia. But I hesitated to publish the book for a 
long time,— a part of the delay is due to other causes,— 
baearas the lines of investigation had ramified into many ! 
tmm such as geology, archa*>logy, comparative ml 

t ology aa^won; aa d, as I was a mere layman in these, I 
felt some diffidflnftft a.* *n wkk*^« t uj . * 


. j i-j' — v -™** **s vmwto* x 

i&net as to wUier I had correctly grasped the 

c»t** i in 8cience8 * ^e diffi. 

cutty ia weli described by Prof. Max Muller in his review of 

th * Prekttoric AM 9 «®es of Indo-European*, published in 

the volume of his Lait Es*a ys . « The ever-incLsing div^ 

won rad rab-dmsira, M observes the learned Professor, f < 0 f 

i knowledge into more special, 

^ cb8i *!*■* ■»*» the apeci^ whether he Iikestt or* 


fworkera. , : 4 * 
that 

; *> l v i , ’ > T \ 


in dor day has often 
, .. . the mineralogist, (he 

_ - . .ijf Philcj^st, nay, the ■ astro. / 
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life is too abort for all this, nothing is left to him bet to, 
appeal to his colleagues for counsel and help. It is one of 
the great advantages of University life, that any one, who iff 
in trouble about some question outside his own domain, ■ can 
at once get the very best information from his colleagues, and 
many of the happiest views and brightest solutions of oompli- 
cated problems are due, as is well-known, to this free fitter- 
course, this scientific give and take in our academic centres**- 
And again, “ Unless a student can appeal for help to^ re- 
cognised authorities on all these subjects, he is apt to make 
brilliant discoveries, which explode at the slightest touch ' 
of the specialist, and, on the other hand, to pass by faoto 
Which have only to be pointed out in order to disclose 
Jtoir significance and far-reaching importance. People are 
hardly ^ware of the benefit which eygry branch of science 
derives from the free and generous exchange of ideas, parti- 
cularly in our Universities, where every body may avail him- 
self of the advice and help of his colleagues, whether they 
warn him against yet impossible theories, or oall his attention 


to a book or an article, where the j|ery point that interests 
him, has been folly worked out and settled once for ail," 
But alas ! it is not given to move in an atmosphere, 

like' this, and small wonder iflUiian students are nit found 
to go beyond the stage of passing the e xaminatio ns. There to 
not a single institution in Inlla, not, despite the Urfvenatj| 
Commission, can we hope to have any before l$Qg, where 
can get ail up-to-date information on my desired aj» 

easily .obtainable at a seat of lemming in the W*$4 ; «nd j[n || 
abeence the only course open to § pwwi». 
particular subject, is, iu the words ej§|he same' learned 
M to step boldly out of his own idotaaio^ yrf ^ : 

indepead&t survey 'of the • preset# jtbtorfrs M ' 

eten at the risk of being called 


m” for. 
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' teWft /the subject itself insure $jf 1 m benefited?* 

,,, WdrMog' uiMief such disadvantages, I was^therefore, glad, 
oji turning the pages of the first volume of the -tenth 
of the Encyclopaedia^ Bri tanni ca, recently received, I 
fcand that Fwrf. Geikie, rolls -article on geology, todlc the 
>Waa view of Dr. CrolPs calculations, as summarised^ the 
tidnii jof the second chapter of this hook. After staling that 
f Ckolfs doctrine did not make -way amongst physicists and^ 
jc astronomers, the eminent geologist says that more recently 
(£885) it has been critically examined by Mr. E. P. Culver- 
will, who regards it as “ a vague speculation, clothed indeed' 
with delusive semblance of severe numerical accuracy, but 
having no foundation in physical fact, and built up of pa|ts 
which do not dovetail one into the other. ” If Dr. CrolP# 


calculations are disposed of in this way, there remains nothihg 
to prevent os from accepting the view of the American geolo- 
gists that the commencement of the Post-glacial period 
can not be placed at a date earlier than 8000 B. 0. 

It. has been, already stated that the beginnings of Aryan 
civilisation must be supposed to date back several thousand 
year^before the oldest Vedic period; and when the oommence- 
meifjpthe Post-glacial epoch is brought down to 8000 B. 0., 
it is not at all surprising if the date of primitive Aryan liftris 
found to go, back to it from 4500 B. C., the - %e of the oldest 
Vedi£ period. In fact, it is the main point sought to tet 
• ’steblieked in. the present volume. There are many passages 
Bi the Big-Veda, which, though hitherto looked upon as 
unintelligible, do, when interpreted in the light 
<$»ntific researches, plainly disclose the Po i^^fcHL ' 
,^»las't€i^9-TndM deities, or the traces of an nadte^i^riic 
calendar; wfcfl# the Avista expressly tells us that the Jiappy 
< JW of Airyand^po. ?»$>* Aryau Paradise, was Idca^ ja 

lot oneea year, and thatiiwas 
fevwito of snow and ise.which rested fta 



$taale fteteraent and jgscessltated a migration southward. ^ 
IhftMpe plain and simpieetatements, and when w$ put them - 
side by #id» with what we know of the Glacial^ and the; 
Post-gftcial epoch from the lafcesty^ologicftl : * 



the conclusion that . 
i© and inter-glacial. 


i primitive Aryan home was* 
I have often naked myself, , 
bearing of these plain and simple statements w 
iftve «o long remained undiscovered; and 14 me aware 
the reader that it was not until 1 was convinced that the dis-. 0 
covery was doe solely to the recent progress in oar knowledge ^ 
regarding the primitive history of the human race trad the- 
planet it inhabits, that 1 ventured to publish the present 
-volume. Some Zend scholars have narrowly missed the truth, 
simply because 40 or 50 years ago they were unable to under- 
stand how a happy home could be located in the ice-bound 
regions near the North Pole. The progress of geological 
science in the latter half of the last beatary has, however, 
now solved the difficulty by proving that the climate at the 
Pole during the interglacial times was mild, and consequently 
not unsuited for human habitation. There is, therefore, nothing? 
extraordinary, if it be left to us to find out the real imnort of 
these, passages in the Veda and the A vesta, It is tri^ptif 
the theory of Miotic and inter-glacial primitive Ar 
is proved, ms|^a chapter in Vedic exegetics, 
mythology, or primitive Aryan history, will have It $p' 1$* 
vised or re-written, and in the last chapter of thS’/hnolef 1 ’tan# 
myself discussed a few important points whiehwill be affect- 
ed by the new theory. But as remarked by tan akth® end of 
the book, considerations like these, howsoever 
be in, inducing caution fa our investigations, ought not to 
deter vg ftom accepting the result*, of an inquiry conducted 
on kttiapr scientific lines. s It is ye^ hard, I kjjBew* t© ^ye up 
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that f‘ Oar little systems have their day, or their hour : as 
knowledge advances they pass into the history of the efforts of 
pioneers.” Nor is the theory ' of the f Arctic home so new and 
startling as it appears to be at the first eight. Several scienti- 
fic men have already declared their belief that the original home 
of man mast be sought for in the Arctic regions; and Dr. 
Warren, the President of the Boston University, has antici- 
pated me, to a certain extent, in his learned and suggestive 
work, the Paradise Found or the Cradle of the Human Race 
at the North Pole , the tenth edition of which was published 
in America in 1893. Even on strict philological grounds 
the theory of a primitive Aryan home in Central Asia has 
been now almost abandoned in favour of North Germany or 
Scandinavia ; while Prof, Rhys, in his Hilbert Lectures on 
Celtic Heathendom, is led to suggest “ some spot within the 
Arctic circle” on purely mythological considerations. I go 
only a step further, .show that the theory, so far as the 
primitive Aryan l^fl(;jis^%oncerned, is fully borne oat by 
Vedic and Avestic tfftditibbs, and, what is still more import- 
ant, the latest geologies, ' researches not only corroborate the 
Avestic , description of the destruction of the Aryan Paradise, 
bat enable us to place its existence in times before the last 
Glacial epoch. The evidence on which I rely is fully set forth 
in the following pages; and, though the question is thus 
brought for the first time within the arena of Vedic and Aves- 
tic scholarship, 1 trust that my critics will not prejudge me 
in any way, but give their judgment, not on a passage here 
or an argument there, — for, taken singly, it may not some- 
times be found to be conclusive, — but on the whole mass 
of evidence collected in the book, irrespective of how far- 
reaching the ultimate effects of such a theory may be. 

In conclusion, J desire to express my obligations to ’ my 
friend and qja teacher Prof. S. G. Jinsiv&le, M. A., «who 
carefully went through the whole manuscript, except the last 
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chapter which was subsequently written, verified all references, 
pointed out a few inaccuracies, and made some valuable 
suggestions. I have also to acknowledge with thanks the 
ready assistance rendered to me by Dr. R&mkrishna Gop&l 
Bh&nd&rkar, C. I. £., and Khan Bahadur Dr. Dastur Hoshang 
Jam&spji, the High Priest of the Parsis in the Deccan, 
whenever I had an occasion to consult them. Indeed, it 
would have been impossible to criticise the Avestic passage 
so fully without the willing co-operation of the learned High 
Priest and his obliging Deputy Dastur Kaikob&d. I am also 
indebted to Prof. M. Rahgacharya M. A., of Madras, with 
whom I had an opportunity of discussing the subject, for 
some critical suggestions, to Mr. Shrinivas Iyengar, B. A., 
B. L., of the Madras High Court Bar, for a translation of 
Lignana’s Essay, to Mr. G. R. Gogte, B. A., LL. B., for pre- 
paring the manuscript for the press, att§. to my friend Mr. 
K. G. Oka, who helped me in reading > ti|| . proof-sheets, and 
but for whose care many errors would k&ve escaped my at- 
tention. My thanks are similarly due to the Managers of the 
Anand&shrama and the Fergusson College for free access to 
their libraries and to the Manager of the Arya-Bhflshana Press 
for the care bestowed on the printing of this volume. It is 
needless to add that I am alone responsible for the views yn- v 
bodied in the book. When I published my Orion I little 
thought that I coold bring to this stage my investigation 
into the antiquity of the Vedas; but it has pleased Providence 
%o grant me strength amidst troubles and difficulties to do the 
work, and, with humble remembrance of the same, I con - 
clude in the words of the well-known consecratory formula,—- 

wx awtifcwrcs i 

. \ > 

Poona: Marck, 1903. B. G. Tilak. 
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ed out of an prigiM- , .cycle oflFour ytigas of 10,0uPfiS^ since 
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PREHISTORIC TIMES. 

The Historic Period —Preceded by myths and traditions —The 
Science ^Mythology -—Fresh impulse given to it by Comparative 
Philology'— Unity of Aryan races and languages —The system of 
interpreting myths, and the theory of Asiatic Home —Recent 
discoveries in Geology and Archaeology — Requiring revision of 
old theories — The Vedas still partially unintelligible —Hew key 
to their interpretation supplied by recent discoveries — The Ages 
of Iron, Bronze and Stone — Represent different stages of civiliza- 
tion in Prehistoric times — The Ages not necessarily synchronous 
in different countries — Distinction between Neolithic and Paleoli- 
thic or new and old Stone Age —The Geological eras and periods 
— Their correlation with the three Ages of Iron, Bronze and Stone 
— Palaeolithic Age probably inter-glacial — Man in Quaternary and 
Tertiary eras — Date of the Neolithic Age — 5000 B. 0. from lake- 
dwellings — Peat-mosses of Denmark — Ages of Beach, Oak andFir 
—Date of the Palaeolithic or the commencement of the Post-Glacial 
period — Different estimates of European ^nd American geolo- 
gists— Freshness of fossil deposits in Siberia —Favours American 
estimate of 8000 years — Neolithic races - — Dolicho-cephalic and 
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—Social condition of the Neolithic races and the primitive Allans 
—Dr, Sohraderis view— Neolithic Aryan race in Europe cannot be 
regarded as autochthonous —®Tor descended from the Palseoliihic 
man yThe question of the original Aryan home still unsettled. 

I# we trace the history of any Jnation backwards into 
the past, we come at last to a perj|d of myths and tradi-* 
tiona which eventually fade away intoampenetrable darkness. 
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la sp®| • #8 tf iial of Greece, the historic period goes 
back 'ifflw jB. G„jrhile in the cd*eof Egypt the contem- 
poiftaeous records, recently unearthed ancient tombs 
' sod monuiperjH carry badk ib^^tory npfco about 5000 B. C. 
B^Jn eMer ll^^h^rie period, the oldest limit of which 
be taken to oe^Wo «r 6000 B. C» teyjlNdeded by a wriod 
of^ftyths'-aad traditions ; and as these were the onlypna- 
toruSto aV&ffable for the study of prehistoric man op to the 
. mid^ of thf nineteenth century, various attempts were made 
- to ' .ifj&t etaarise these myths, to explain thorn rationally 
anj see if they shed any light onA^ early history d mam 
But, US observed by Prof. Max Mu®, “ it was felt by all 
unprejudiced scholars that none of these systems of interpre- 
tation was in the least satisfactory. ” “ The first impulse to 
a new consideration of the mythological problem ” observes 
the same learned author “ came from the study of compa- 
rative philology, ” Through the discovery of the ancient 
language and sacred books of India — a discovery, wbicb the 
Professor compares with the discovery of the new world, and 
through the discovery of the intimate relationship between 
Sanskrit and Zend on the one band and the languages of the 
principal races o||5urope on the other, a complete revolu- 
tion took 'place in! the views commonly entertained of the 
ancient history of ®e world. 1 It was perceived that the lan- 
guages of the principal European nations— ancient and mo- 
dern-bore a close resemblance to the languages spoken by 
the Brahmans of India and the followers of Zoroaster % and 
from this affinity of the Indo-Germanic lan^kges it followed 
inevitably that all these languages must be the off-shoots or 
dialects of a single primitive taogue, fnd the assumption of 
such a primitive language further implied the existence of & 
primitive Aryan people. The study of Vedie literature and 
olaasical Sansk ri t by Western s cholars thus gradually elected * 
1. See Lectures on the Science of Language, Yol. 11, pp. 445 6. 
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a revolution in their ideas regarding the history and culture 
of man in ancient times. Dr. Schrader in hie work on the 
PrdUetatff the At$an Peeples gives an ex- 

haustive summary of th^%onclusions arrived at by the me- 
thods of comparative philology regarding the’primitive cfj- 
ture tf the'Aryan people, and those that desire to have farther 
information on the subject must refer to that interesting hook. 
For our present purpose it is sufficient to state that com- 
parative mythologists and philologists were in the sole posses- 
sion of this field, until the researches of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century .jflfeed within our reach new materials 
for the study of man £w only in prehistoric times but in 
such remote ages that compared with them the prehistoric 
period appeared to be quite recent. 

The mythologists carried on their researches at a time 
when man was believed to be post-glacial, and when the 
physical and geographical surroundings of the ancient man 
were assumed not to have been materially different from those 
of the present day. All ancient myths were, therefore, inter- 
preted on the assumption that they were formed and deve- 
loped in countries, the climatic or other conditions of which 
varied very little, if at all, from those by which we are now 
surrounded. Thus every Vedic myth or legend was explained 
_ either on the Storm or the Dawn theory, though in some cases 
it was felt that the explanation was not af all satisfactory. 
Indra was only a Storm-God and Yfitra the demon of drought 
or darkness brought on by the daily setting of the sun. This 
system of interpretation was first put forward by the In- 
dian Etyipologists *, and though it hs| been improved upon 
by Western Vedic scholars, yet upto now it has remained 
practicajly unchanged in character. .It was again believed 
that ije must look for the original h|me of the Aryan race 
somewhere ip Central Asia, and that t^ Vedic hymns, which , 
were suppo||d to he composed after fjhe separation of the j 
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the common, stock, contained the ideas 
<»ly of thakU^^uich -«£|iw Alt* 1 race which lived in the 
.. femps»^'''^siti ^^^cSentifie '^researches df-fjfe utfa' 
;■ half oifihe nineteenth edntury have, however given W'&jde 
4hoek to these theories. . From hundreds of stone and 
hronse ^implejinents found buried in the various places in 
JEtaupe the archeologists have now established the chrono- 
logical sequence of the Iron, the Bronze and the Stone age in 
tiroes preceding the historic nerio dfea But the most import- 
a .af 1 oveaf; ©1 the latter half ortne last century, so far 
al it concerns our subject, was the discovery of the evidence 
proving the existence of the Glacial period at the close of 
Quaternary era, and the high antiquity of man, who was 
shown to have lived not only throughout the Quarternary but 
also in the Tertiary era, when the climatic conditions of 
the globe were quite different from those in the present or 4 
the Post-Glacial period. The remains of animals and men 
found in the Neolithic or Paleolithic strata also threw new 
light on the ancient races inhabiting the countries where 
these remains were found ; and it soon became evident that 
the time-telescope set up by the mythologists must be ad- 
justed to a wider, range, and the results previously derived 
at by the study of myths and legends must be cheeked in - 
the light of the facts disclosed by these scientific discoveries. 
The philologists had now to be more cautious in formulating 
their views, and some of them soon realised the force of 
the arguments advanced qn^the.etr^h of these scienti- 
fic discoveries. ’ The works of Gemai^^^ars, like Posche 
and freely challenged the Asiatic theory regarding the 
original home of the Aryan race, and it is now generally 
recognised that we must give up that theory and seek for 
the original home of the Aryans somewhere else in the farther 
north. Canon Taylor in his Origin of the Aryan i has sum- 
med up the work done during the last few years in this 
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direo^ip “ It was M he wya “ mainly a destructive |&rk,” 
and Mttsfefep to' bo6k'';i&». ^-j^^alton^tiiat'^the 
whUto 4%my of the 6enskritktS| is happily Werpast, and 
bpstj philological deductions require to he 
systematie&ly ; 'checked by *Sie conclusions of prehistoric 
archeology, craniology, anthropology, geology, and common- 
sense.” Had the remarknot been used as a peroration at the 
end of the, book, it would certainly be open to the objection 
that it unnecessarily djgseates the labours of the compa- 
rative mythologists anu*fKlologists. In every department 
of £uman knowledge old conclusions * have always to be 
revised in the light of new discoveries, but for that rea- 
son it would never he just to find fault with those whose 
lot it was to wo|k earlier in the same field with scanty 
and Insufficient materials. 

* But whilst the conclusions of the philologists and mytho- 
logists are thus being revised in the light of new scientific 
discoveries, an equally important work yet remains to be done. 
It has been stated above that the discovery of the Vedic liter- 
ature impacted a fresh impulse to the study of myths and 
legends. But the Vedas themselves, which admittedJyibrm 
the oldest records of the .Aryan race, ire as yet imperfect- 
^ ^understood. They had already grown unintelligible tlfca 
" certain extent even in the days of the Br&hmanas several 
centuries before Christ, and had it not been for the labours of 
Indian Etymologists and Grammarians, they would hate 
remained a se&ledJggk upto the present time. fhejpfestera 
Scholars have ttm^ieveloped, to a certain extent, these 
Native methods of mterpretation with the aid of facts brought 
to light by comparative philology and mythology, Bat no 
etymological or philological analysis can help us in thorough- 
ly understanding a passage which cocaine ideas usd" senti- 
ments fotiign or unfamiliar to us. I to is one of the priaei- 
pal .diffi^pes of Vedic interpretation. |heStorm or the Dawn 
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theory may help us in understanding some of the legends 
in this ancient book;. But there are passages, which, in 
spite of their Simple diction, are quite unintelligible on r any of 
these theories, and in such cases Native scholars, like S&yana, 
are either content with simply paraphrasing, the words, or 
have recourse to distortion of words and phrases in order 
to make the passages yield a sense intelligible to them ; 
while some of the Western scholars are apt 'to regard such 
terta as corrupt or imperfect. In either case, however, it 
is au undoubted fact that some Vedic texts are yet un- 
intelligible, and, therefore, untranslatable. Prof. Max Mailer 
was fully alive to these difficulties. J‘ A translation of the 
Rig-Veda,” he observes in his introduction to the translation of 
the Vedic hymns in the fiacred Books of the East series, “ is a 
task for the next cfintury,” 1 and the only duty of the present 
scholars is to “ reduce the untranslatable portion to a narrower 
and narrower limit,” as has been donediy Yaska and other 
Native scholars. But if the scientific discoveries of the last 
century- have thrown a new light on the history and culture of 
man in primitive times, we may as well expectt$ find in 
thenl|a.#ew key to the interpretation of the Vedic myths and 
passages, which admittedly preserve for us the oldest beliefs of 
the Aryan race. If man existed before the last Glacial period 
and witnessed the gigantic changes which brought on the 
Ice Age, it is not unnatural to expect that a reference, how- 
soever concealed and distant, to these events would be found 
in the <$dest traditionary beliefs and memories of mankind. 
Dr . Warren in his interesting, and highly ifiggestive work the 
''Paradise Found or the Cradle oj the Human Race at the North 
Pole has attempted to interpret ancient myths and legends in 
the light of modem scientific discoveries, and has come«to the 
conclusion that the original home of the whole humay race 
must be sought for in regions near the North Pole. My object 

it — — 


1. See S. B. E. Series, Vo!. XXXII, p. xi. 
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id sot so e$*ijp»hen8ive, X intend to confine myself only to 
the Yedi<s literature and show that # we read some of the 
passages in the Tedas, which have hitherto been considered 
incomprehensible, in the light of tie new scientific discoveries, 
we are forced to the conclusion that the home of the ancestors 
of the Vefiic, people Vas somewhere near the North Pole before 
the last Glacial epoch. The task is not an easy one, consider- 
ing the fact that the Vedie passages, on which I rely, had to 
be, and have been, hitherto either ignored or explained away 
somehow, or misinterpreted one way or another by Native 
and European sch gmfe , alike. But I hope to show that these 
interpretations, thoBfPSbey have been provisionally accepted, 
are not satisfactory, and that new discoveries in archaeology 
and geology provide us with a better kejrfbr the interpretation 
of these passages. Thus if some of the * conclusions of the 
mythologist and^^jphilologist are overthrown by these dis- 
coveries, they l^p^&ered a still greater service by furnish- 
ing us with a befliifly for the interpretation of thejaost an- 
cient Aryan legends, and the results obtained by using the 
new key Cflfcaot, in their turn, fail to throw further light on the 
primitive history of the Aryan race, and thus supplement, or 
modify the conclusions now arrived at by the aphwolqgist 
and the geologist. ' 

But before proceeding to discuss the Vedie tpxts which 
point out to a Polar home, it is necessary to briefly state the 
results of recent discoveries in archaeology, geology and pa- 
leontology. My summary must ’necessarily be «ery short, 
for X propose to note down only such facts as will establish the 
probability of my theory from the geological and palseontolo- 
gical point of view ; and for this purpose I havi^ely^drawn 
upon tba works of such well-known writers as Lyell, Iteikie^ 
Evans^ Lubbock, Croll, Taylor and othfrs. I have also utilised 
the excellent popular summary of th«| latest results of these 
researches in Samuel Laiag’s Hurr^n Origins and other 
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works* £ .f ha tolie^ihat man is.j»at-glatoi^fid flat the Polar 
regkaw were n*v^'«g|e& for hai»»;. t4iiiSoa,^H lingers 
in some quarters,* and to these wl^isl kid this view any 
theoiy- regarding the Bolar hom tk 'fie 'A%aa race may na- 
totally seem to to a priori impossible. It is better, there- 
fore, to begin with a short statement of the latest scientific 
conclusions on these points, 

Unman races of earlier times have left ample evidence of 
their existence on the surface of this globe} but like the re- 
cords of toe historic period this evidence does not consist of 
stately tombs and pyramids, or inscriptions and documents. 
It is of a humbler Mnd, and consists of hundreds and thou- 
sands of rude or polished instruments of stone and metal re- 
cently dug out from old camps, fortifications, burial grounds 
( tumuli ), temples, lake-dwellings, Ac. of early times spread 
over the whole of Europe ; and in the bands of the archeolo- 
gist these have been found to give the same results as the 
hieroglyphics in The hands of the Egyptologist. These early 
implements of stone and metals were not previously unknown, 
but thfy had not attracted the notice of scientifioexperts till 
recently ; and thel fBip mts in Asia and Europef when they 
found them in their fields, could hardly make any better use 
of them than that of worshipping the implements so found 
as thunderbolts or fairy arrows shot down from the sky. But 
now alter aeareful study of these remains, archeologists have 
come to the conclusion that these implements, whose human 
origin is now undoubtedly established, can be classified into 
those of Stone ( including horn, wood or bone ), those of 
Bronze, and those of Iron, representing three differenfstages 
of torilhwptom in the progress of man in prehistoric .times, 
Thus the implements of stone, wood, or tone, such a% chisels, 
scrapers, arrow-heads, hatchets, daggers, etc* were used when 
the use of metal was yet unknown, and they were gradually 
supplanted first by the implements of bronze and toes of iron, 
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when tip Aie^ppidifleovered the use of these metals. It 
is not to be -^j^pa^^mver, that, ih^ three different 
periods of early huh^fwilization were divided bjr any hard 
and fast line of division. They represent only a rough claasi- 
ficatio%the passage from one period into another being slow 
and gradual. Thus the implements of stone must have con- 
tinued to he used for a long time after the use of bronze be- 
came known to the ancient man, and the same thing must 
have occurred as he passed from the Bronze to the Iron age. 
*‘The age of bronze, which is a compound of copper and tin 
in a definite proportion, requires an antecedent age of copper 5 
but sufficient evidence is not yet found to prove the ieparaso 
existence of copper and tin ages, and hence it is considered 
probable that* the art of making bronze was not invented in 
Enrope, but wifi introduced there from other countries either 
by commerce or by the Indo-European race going there from 
outside. 1 Another At which requires to be noted in con- 
nection with these ages is that the Stone or the Bronze ago 
in one country was not necessarily synchronous with the same 
age in another country. Thus we findw Mgh state of civiliza- 
tion in Egypt at^bout 6000 B. C., wfflttbe inhabitants of 
Europe were in the early stages of the Stone age. Similarly 
Greece had advanced to the Iron age, while Italy was still 
id the Bronze period, and the West of Europe in the age of 
Stone. This shows that the progress of civIBaation ms 
slow in some and rapid in other plaofe, the .rate of pro- 
gress varying according to the local circumstances of each 
plaee, Broadly speaking, however, the three periods of Stone, 
Bronze and Iron maybe taken to represent the three stages 
of civilization anterior to the histone period. ^ 

Of* these three different ages th&bldest or the Stone age 
is ftu$hef divided into the Palmoliti^ aiid the HeoHlMcpe- 
,riod, or the old and the new Stone f»ge. The distinerion is 
r < 17 Lubbock's Prehistoric Times, 180^ Ed,. 4 «*hH1 
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bftSfli »poa the fact that the atone implements of the Palsso- 
liihieageawfound to he very radely .^hioned, hding merefy 
<d#pediMh» shape and never ground ^fiished as is the case 
with theimplementsof the new Stone age. Another chit 
**6*G*ifltie of the Paheolithio period is that the implements 
of 4i» period Sfe found in places which plainly show 4 much 
great* antiquity than can be assigned to the remains of the 
Neolithic age, the relics of the two ages being hardly, if ever, 
fonfid together. The third distinction between the Palaeolithic 
and the Neolithic age is that the remains of the Palaeolithic 
man are found associated with those of many great mammals, 
each as the cave bear, the mammoth and woolly-haired 
rhinoceros, that became either locally or wholly extinct before 
the appearance of the Neolithic man on the stage. In short, 
there is a kind of hiatus or break between the Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic man requiring a separate classification and treat- 
ment for each. It may also be noted that the climatic condi- 
tions and the distribution of land and water in the Palteo-, 
Jithic period were different from those in the Neolithic period ; 
while from the beginning of the Neolithic period the modem 
conditions, both geographical and climatic, have prevailed 
almost unaltered np to the present time. 

To understand the relation of these three ages with the 
geological periods into whieh the history of the earth is 
divided we must briefly consider the geological classifica- 
tion. . The geologist* takes up the history of the earth at the 
point where the archaeologist leaves it, and carries it farther 
back into remote antiquity. His classification is based Upon 
an examination of the whole system of stratified rocks, and 
not on megj. relics found in the surface strata. These strati- 
fied rooks have been divided into five principal classes ac- 
cording to the character of the fossils found in the#, and 
1% represent five different ‘ periods in the history of^onr 
plan*. These geological eras, like the three »f**« of Stone, 
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Bronze and; Iron, cannot be separated very sharply from each 
other. But taken as a whole we can clearly distinguish ono 
era from another by its characteristic fossil remains. Each 
of . these geological ages or eras is again subdivided into a 
nSmber of different periods. The order of these Eras and 
Periods,, beginning with the newest,' is as follows.-— 

Eras. Periods. 

Post-Tertiary or (Jwrtenrary ... { 

Tertiary or Cainozoic... 


Secondary or Mesozoic ... 

'4 


Primary or Palaeozoic 


Archaean or Eozoic 

Thus the oldest of the stratified rocks at present known 
is the Archaean or Eozoic. Next in chronological order come 
the Primary or the Palaeozoic, the Secondary or the Mesozoic, 
the Tertiary or Cainozoic, and last the Qnartemary. The 
Quarternary era, with which alone we are here concerned, is 
subdivided into the Pleistocene or the Glacial, and theRe- 
cent or the Post-Glacial period ; the close of the first and 
the beginning of the second being marked by the last Gla- 
cial epoch, or the Ice Age, during virhich the greater portion 
ef northern Europe and America was covered with an ice-cap 
several thousand feet in thickness. ’The Iron age, the Bronze 
agf, and the Neolithic age come uftder the Recent or the 


{ Pliocene. 

Miocene. 

Oligocene. 

Eocene. 

f Cretaceon. 

... | Jurassic. 

( T riassic. 

Permian. 
Carboniferous. 
Devonian, and Old 
Bed Sandstone. 
Silurian. 

Cambrian. 

... Fundamental Gneiss, 
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Palaeolithic .sage is supposed 
"fej jlaHgh some c# the palsao* 
litbfe tJa$k% ( f<ri 

' mas must have snihiived • the Ice Age for sanptime. 
discoveries and researches enable us to carry the 
of mas still further byhstabUsbing the fact that : 
even in the tertiary era. But apart from it, tk$?er is, now, 
at any rate, overwhelming, evidence to conclusively prove 
the widespread existence of man throng^at the Quartern ary 
era, eves before the last Glacial period. 

Varioqg| .estimates have been made regarding the time 
of the commencement of the Neolithic age, but the oddest 
date assigned does not* exceed 5000 B. C,, a time when flew 
ing empires existed in Egypt and Chaldea. These estiE 
are based on the amount of silt yhich has been found® 
cumulated in some of the smaller lakes in Switzerland i 
the lake-dwellers of the Neolithic period built their piled 
villages therein. The peat-mosses of Denmark afford means 
for another estimate of the early Neolithic period ia that 3 
countrf’. These mosses are formed in the hollows of the 
glacial drift into which trees have fallen and become gra- 
dually converted* ia^Satat in course of time. There are three 
successive periods oFWietation in these peat-beds, the upper 
one of beech, the middle one of oak, and the lowest of all, 
one of fir. These changes in the vegetation are attributed 
to slow changes in the climate and it is ascertained from 
implements and remains found in these beds, that the Stone 
age corresponds mainly with that of Fir and partly with that 
of Oak, while the Bronze age agrees mainly with the period 
of Oak, and the Iron with that of Beech. It has been calcu- 
lated that shout 16,000 years will he required *fib tb*. e 4hn9M» 
tion ofcthese peat-mosses, and according to tide- estJW^fH 
shall have to place the commencement of the ' s "~ 

If Denmark, at the lowest, not later 
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commenc&j 




mere amufoxima- 
■“ r ac^i&otitbiG ago 

-%$6oo b. c. 


Bat these estimates are 
tions, and generally at 
in Europe as 

Bttt when we pass from the Sf^fibic to the Paleeoli- 
|e difficulty of ascertaining the commencement 
ter becomes still greater* In fact we have here to 
ascprtain^the time when the Post-Glacial period commenced* 
The Palaeolithic man must have occupied parts of Western 
Europe' shortly after the disappearance of the Ice Age and 
Prof. Geikie considers that there are reasons for supposing 
that he was inter-glacial. The Glacial period was charac- 
terised by geographical and climatic changes -on an extensive 
scale. Those changes and the theories regarding the cause 
igKr'the causes of the Ice Age will be briefly stated in the 
Vest chapter. We are here concerned with the date of tlw 
\ commencement of the Post-Glacial period, and there are two 
different views entertained by geologists on the subject, Euro- 
pean geologists "think that as the beginning of the Post- 
Glacial period was marked with great movements of olevation 
and depression of land, and as these movements tak#plaoe 
very slowly, the commencement of the Post-Glacial period 
cannot be placed earlier than 60 . mfc -dO.-thousand years ago. 
Many American geologists, on th#«P^: hftad. are of opinion 
that the close of the last Glacial period must have taken place 
at a much more recent date. They draw this inference from 
<the various estimates of time required for the erosion of val- 
leys and accumulation of alluvial deposits since the last 
Glacial period. Thus according to Gilbert, the post-glacial 
gore of Niagara at the present rata of erosion must have been 
excavated within 7000 years. 1 Other American geologists 
from eupilar obemti^^*inrious other places hamarrived 
at the conclusion that not more than about &Q00,yekr^ have 

— Us 3- — - — * 

Jk. See Qeikfe’s Fragnu-sjjj# Jhrtk.jJiore, p. 286; afeq Dr. Bosley’s 
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P*M# This 

date of the 

iMs^p^PPapP^bowt of silt ia some 
'tf ffift jjl jfr -Jk g ^j fc wwj i irfi • Bofcit differs materially <fw» 
the European geologists,.. It is difficult W 
d^|i| e ; Ibthe present Jtate of oar knowledge, which «£ these 
incorrect. JBrobably the Glacial and the Pbit-Gla- 
cial period may ndt, owing to local causes, have commenced, 
or ended at one and the same time in different places, just 
as thf^jftges of Shiite and Bronze were not synchronous in 
di&fcreat 3aMmtries. Prof. Geikie does not accept the American 
estimate ohthe ground that it is inconsistent with f|h high 
annuity; of the Egyptian civilisation, as ascertained by re- 
cent researches. But if no traces of glaciation are yet' found 
in Africa this Objection loses its force, while the arguments by 
which the American view is supported remain uncontradicted. 

There are other reasons which go to support thermae 
view. AH the evidence regarding the existence of the Glacial 
peric^Comes from the North of Europe and America ; but 
no alees of glaciation have been yet discovered in the 
Northern Asia or North Alaska. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that the northern part of Asia did not enjoy a ge- 
nial climate in early times. As observed by Prof. Geikie 
“everywhere throughout this vast region alluvial deposits are 
found pocked up with the remains of mammoth, woolly rhino- 
ceros, bison, and horse; ” and “ the fossils are usually so well 
preserved that on one occasion the actual caroms of a mam- 
moth was exjwatijMn so fresh a state that dogs ate the Hash, 
fljriftinf *V mM other equally indisputable facte clearly 
indicate -Hie .miltenee in Siberia of a mild and genial climate 


ttea mam, 1 
cannot be si 


which, from the 


i, of the fossil ^remains, 


to be removed from the prose 
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f ovntOTpotWi 

. .period of Eartlpe. * If this contempgf 


^hed,- the high estimate of time ft^ibp 
‘ f ;;e Post-Glacial period in Europe wiU'jSawj 


,, * { at any rate much curtailed. ; "* 

/ | races which inhabited Europe, in these* 
j < *, 'Vance furnished by human remains or skulk} 
Vr k , 'ere the direct ancestors of the races now 
’ tent parts of Europe. The- current’. elspsi- 
|a%n races into Aryan, Semetic, ’Hegelian, 


- ' ' * ; the linguistic principle ; but it is evident that 

Acien, races the archaeologist and the geolo- 
$ tills pi nciplo of division, inasmuch as their 
, Is of rplics from which no inference can be 
jbe language used by tbafancient man. Ihe 
, jize of the skull have, t^e^tore, been taken as 
Jgjguishing marks to classify the different races 
fumes. Thus if the extreme breadth of tt skull 
, , As, or 75 per cent., of its length or lower, jt is 

\ Jong-headed or dolichocephalic, while if the 


v-* otvkfcjw. A higher than 83 per cent, of the length, the skull is 
said Jo te brachy-ccphalic or broad-headed} the interme- 
diate cla^s being styled ortho-cephalic, or sub-dplicho-cephar 
lie, or sulUiracby-cephalic according as it approaches one or 
tho other of these types. Now from the examination of the 
different skulls found in the Neolithic beds it has -beef as- 
certained that Europe in those early d ^M ^ t . hy 
four different races, and that the existin^^opeani||«s aft 
dfcectfy«dfiscended from them, .ff thesf’M^^es' wp> were 
ddl^eb^phalic, one tall and <m| short : j»d trW'-Arachy- 
■eqj0m similarly divided. Bute^he Atj^wllRttgaages are, 
1 Sea Geikie’s Fiugwaota of Kgrtk Loro, p. 292. l " ' r 
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Jr* ''**v*v**uj *n 

P®* exhibited by outlines < 
t ! fe . ; bu t he was clearly ui 


^ - , ' ^ 

** 6e ° T ^' lt,r ’ fi Origiu 'of tliel7ya^~^£~ 




Qizi 





«d with the pottfr’e art %d ibskuse c&metelt. It h «^F 
^[aaia|bi#{ period ' 4ot ,'vte ; meet ' with - pette# i» th*’ 
of .lato*dvdIeKi in Switzerland. Bbt^ewa the 
oldest tfee^. to irate been unacquainted, 

tire use dP metaTs arid v-aggons, both of which were : 
to the undivided Aryans, ^o trace of woollen dfcth is^pun 
found xd these iab»*dw e iii n gg 5 even when sheep htfi' be- 
come numerous iu thef Bronze age. But with these excep- 
tions the culture of t^ e g w i 8S lake-dwellings is considered 
by Dr. Schrader to l e practically of the same character 
as the culture common to the European members of tbe 
Indo-Qermauic family, an q ^ therefore, ventures to sug- 
gest, though cautio us iy j that ^rom^this point of view 

ag that the most 
ea branch of the 




there is nothing tc, prev cnt odi 
ancient inhabitants 0 f Switzerland 
European division •» 0 f the Aryan 
But though ^ ec ent discoveries 


these facts about ^the human races ini 


Aryans in Europe, the question whether 
' tochthonous, or went there from some other 


f brought to light- 
ting Europe in pre- 
historic times, anc^ though we fnay, in aflordauce with them, 
assume that one jyf the four early Neolithic races represent- 
ed the primp, 

the latter w«,’ 

* * 

place and t , succeeded in Aryanising the European races 
Jpr culture and civilisation, cannot he regard- 
'll these discoveries. The dale assigned to the 
'•Jfas represented by Bwils lake-dwellers is not 
^ Mo B. 0,, a time when Asiatic Aryans wart 
pliably se<^ e d on the ddxartes and it is admitted that 
* r W Aryausin Europe could not have been ; 
*®l|, the PaheaUthieman. |t follows* 
them in fbe'.early 'Si 

1 t. %iave gone there frOh^some otoer -*$!«&; 

, < ' ' — *k t 

of the Aryan ■ Peeples, 


by their srf : 
ed as settle| 
dieolithifei ^ 
later thaK 1 ' 
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other alternativ 
c races in Euro 5 




>:ha$ame that one of 
lifted a civilisation 


llenfcty of their nei#> 01w$ * : an assumption, 
on its face. Although, therefore, we 


globe, 
the 
quite 

■Jfhich'is x . 

luay, in the Hght of recent scientif* discoveries, give op the 
theory of Recessive migrations intd ^ rom a common 

home qf tho 1 "Aryan race m Central’^® 8 in early times, yet 
the question of the primeval home of the Aryan race; a q u « s " _ 
tion •'■with which we are mainly cOncP* n ®^ * n book, stilly 
remains unsolved. When and where, primitive Aryan 
tongue was developed is again another circuit question which 
is not satisfactorily answered. Canor 1 Taylor, after com- 
paring the Aryan and Ural-Altaic lan^ ua S es ’ hazards acon- 

jectun yfo t at the close of the reindeer’’ or tlie * ast P er * 0( * 

ic people a £P eared in Western 
stationary is represented by 
muc h later, at the be- 
£ ox ! .had been tamed, a 
gtic p(r°P le developed i Q 
^Aryan speech- 1 
merely a conjecture, and ft .does not ans^y* 
how the Indo-Iranians with tjieir civilisatio. k 
tied in Asia at a time when Europe was in th .>:sif 0 ^k* c a ^ e ’ 
The Finnic language again discloses a nu.V^j' cu ^ ture 

the Aryans, and it^j^^P^hely that 

tier could have got ^ rom 


the JflBpStithic age, 
Europ|?wliose speeci 
the agglutinative B* 
ginning of the pa§ 
taller and more powi 
Central Europe the i 



But this ib 
the question 
e found set- 


words ^borrow* 
the language 



srl-j?/ 


jnal struc- 


the Finnic language. A mere similarity of , 
tare is no evidence whatsoever for deciding ^ no ^borrowed 
from whom, and it is surprising that the aboviji suggestion 
should come from scholars, who have assailed f,l® — 00 ^ 0 ^ 
successive Aryan migrations from a common Asf , , ^bom6i a 
theory which, amongst others, was based oh liugTvi.. ^ f ||| 

Why did the Finns twice migr^,*# " 
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left nnexpIaiM^„.-|i^|p?QS like tliese ft wgcapte.mjtm* 
probable that the Finna^niglit have borr^i mlA culture 
words itm. the Aryans Men they came in cen^m^h them, 
and that ihe Aryans •were autochthonous neither in Europe 
joor iifcGpttoftl Asia, but had their original home somewhere 
near tl*e Itorfch Pole in the Paleolithic tim%. fi®d that they 
migra^l^toin this place southwards in Asia-" apd Europe, 
not by jufy ‘ irresistible impulse/ but by unwelcome changes 
i n the cumatic conditions of their original home. The A vesta 
^preserves trad|tions which fully support thilf view. But these 
*|tave been treated as valueless by scholars, who worked up 
their theories at a time when man was regarded as post- 
glacial, and the Afestic traditions were, it was believed, not 


supported by any Vedie authority. But with the timg4ele- 
scope of a wider range supplied In ns by re^nt.^Sfeafic 
discoveries it has he^me poajjliSNiydem on atn-ato .*!■«,/ t K t ». 
Avestic traditions ^represent , dfll eai iupbrical feet andjhat 
they are fully supported by of the Vedas. The 

North Pole is already .co^ Mm^ I fijtllreral eminent scienti- 
fic men as the most lmdiyp^|^OTWre plant and anin^l 
life first originated; and I Wn&Tit can be satisfactorily 
shown that there is enoughv^itive evidence in the m ost 
ancient books of the Aryan rale, the Vedas and the Avestsft, 
to prove that the oldest hope ‘of the Aryan people was 
somewhere in regions round about the hhatikPole. Iehall 
take up thus evidence after examining aHH&natic condi- 
tions of the Pleistocene or the 01acia3 ^ |pod, and v fc>- 
astronomical characteristics of the Arctic regions li* the 
next two chapters. " 



< ' CHAPTER^ 

‘ TEE GLACIAL PEBIOP. 

Geological «dimate —Uniform and gentle in early ages —Doe to 
different distribution of land and water -—Climatic changes 
in the Qnarternai*y era —I he Glacial epoch —Its existence 
nndoubteiSy proved — Extent of glaciation — At least two 
Glacial periods —Accompanied hy elevation and depression of 
land —Mild and genial inter-glacial climate even in the Arctic 
■ regions —Various theories regarding the cause of the Ice Age 
' stated — EyelTs theory of geographical changes —Showing 
long duration of the Glacial period — Croll’s theory — Effect of 
the precession of the equinoxes on the duration and intensity 
of seasons * — The cycle of 21,000 years — The effect enhanced 
by the eccentricity of the earths ori»fe— Maximum difference 
of 8fe days between the duration riHHg^er and winter — Sir 
Robert Ball’s calculations regardidgSBverage heat received 
bg each hemisphere in summer anHKler —Short and warm 
summers and long and cold winters^ giving rise to a Glaoial 
epoch — Dr. Groll’s extraordinary estimate regarding the dura- 
tion of the Glacial epoch — Based on the maximum value of 
the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit — Questioned by astrono- 
mers and geologists —Sir Robert Ball’s and Newcomb’s view 
— Croll’s estimates inconsistent with geological evidence —Opi- 
nions of Prof. Geikie and Mr. Hudleston —Long duration of 
the Glacial period — Summary of results. 

The climate of our globe at the present (lay is char- 
acterise by a succession of seasons, spring, summer, autumn, 
and Winter, caused % the inclination of the earth’s axis to 
the plane of the ecliptic. When the North Pole of the earth 
is turned atony from the sun in its annual course round that 
luminary, we have winter in the northern and spammer in the 
southern hemisphere, and vice hea the’ No|th Pole 

■ is tented towards the sun. The cause of the, rotation of 
seasons )a - the different hemispheres is thus fT^/S^ple/^nd 
from the permanence of this cause one may . * led to think 



ouoiai* mioj). 


that ia ages the climate of our planet 

mastha*4 Tw^^#*weci by eimiiar refcatioos of hot and 
cold seasons. BuFfach a supposition is directly contradicted 
h| gsolog&jd nsddenp. [ fj» i^iawybieo of axis to 

tht plana ofU# ecUpfcie* tytoBj/mf c*M the 

> obliquity ff the ecliptic, is not the sole tease of diiAic varia* 
ttOns cu^ r ^o surface of the globe. High altitude' and the 
existent oceanic and aerial currents, oartying^id difte* 
ing the-htet of the equatorial 'region to the other pf^a <$ 
globe, have been tend to produce different clinches ih 
countries having the same latitude. The Gulf 8treai| 
notable instance of such oceanic currej$s?and had it nolfoed ‘ 
for this stream the climate in lhe* s fi|ph-West of Epope 
would have been quite different-* from Hiat it is at pretest. ' 
Again if the masses .ateta nd and water be differently distri- 
buted from what th^^tet present, there is every reason to 
suppose that diffefM^nlniatic conditions will prevail on 
the surface of the gldffBOru those which we now experience, 
an such a distribution would materially alter the course ' of 
oceanic and aerial currents going from the equator tntbe 
Poles, Therefore, in the early geological ages, whan th^glps , 
were low and the Himalayas not yet upheaved, an df when 
Asia and Africa were represented only by a group of-gpBidB, 
we need not be surprised if, from geological at^Uoqjoff 
fossil fauna and flora, we And that an equable and 
climate prevailed over the whole surface of the A* 

the result of these geographical conditions. In Mesh^aaod 
Cainozoic times this state of things appears to have gteidually., 
changed. But though the climate in Hie SocondaryAod the 
Tertiary ew^pi^Bgll.nreb^blf as remarkably in 

the Primar^^et theip* ,&§«*, geoi^ical evidence' toshow 
that ua$l ,«iodin the «*• 

thedi&ate^ms ato a»te And there 

v ere then no hot and oold extremes «A at present. The atari 


changed. But though the climate in 
Tertiary era|p*|?^t^tel^^ tm 

that ua$i the' ' ci®e' df ^ J&bene a 
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of the Pliocene and the whole of the PJeif&ena jseriod was 
marked by violent changes of climate^brinpag on what is 
called the' Glacial and Inter-Glacial epdfehs.' But it is now 
conolua^^ established that before the advent nftbir period 
a lujsnjiasfe .fiwest vegetation, which can only grow and^xist 
at^pre^tUt lW;: the tropical or temperate climate, flourish ed, 
m'the high |(afcitade of Spitsbergen, where the sittj goes bea K 
the hdrizo^from November till March, thus showin^thafa 
wpjia climate prevailed in the Arctic regions in thopfe' :d&ys. 

- , It was in the Qnarternary or the Pleistocene period that 
.the mild climate oOhese regions underwent sudden altera- 
tions! producing ti^HB^lled the Glacial period. The limits 
of this Glacial pjBHBly JI| | Lso exactly coincide with those 
of the Pleistocene Wwjgp jmSSle us to say that they were 
mathematically coextensive, km still in a rough sense we may 
take these two periods as iffinciding wish each other. It is 
impossible within the limits of a short chapter to give even a 
summary of the evidence proving the existence of one or 
more. Glacial epoch* in the Pleistocene period. We may, 
however, briefly indicate its nature and see what the geolo- 
gists pnd the physicists have to say as regards the causes 
that ferpught about such extensive change.-, of climate in the 
Quartfernary era. The existence of the Glacial period is no 
longer a" matter of doubt, though scientific men are not 
agreed as to the causes which produced it. Ice-sheets have not 


totftliy thsappeared from the surface of the earth, and we can 
still ^jptch the action of ice as glaciers in the valleys of the 
*Alps% in the lands near the Pole, like Greenland which is 
still ,cpve|^l with a sheet of ice so thick as to make it unfit 
for (^gants or the of animals. Study- 
ing t&* effects of^glaeial aoUou^^lMm have 

discovered abundant traces of {ce%in former 

times over the whole of Nu^i^^PWope and America. 
Rounded and scratched stones, 'till or boulder clay, and the 
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, y * i kr** 

rounded ftj>^oarana(* .a|. rocks and mountain* dearly point out 



that at i 


wiH^a 


i history of oat globe northern jpSlrfcs of 
Europe ariEAiberica must hate been covered for a brag time 
of ice several hundreds of fee%.|a a^ tne8s. 
thne invaded the northern 

rr not all radiate from the Pole, '^h&ivideane 

of the strife; or scratches engrail on rocks 
by ice,utidonLtedly proves that the ice-caps spread of$ from 
all elevated places or mountains in different directions.*.’ These 
ice-sheets ‘of enormous thickness covered the whole of Scan- 
dinavia, filled up the North Sea, in^riMBritAin down fb the. 
Thames valley, greater pertion^^MB^Bfmd Russia as fart 
south as Moscow and almost aBB ffiBpthe Urals. It is 
calculated that at least a milUfifflE *%uare miles in Europe 
and more in North America fWr covered by the debris of 
rocks ground down by these glacials and ice-caps, and it is from 
this debris that geologists now infer the existence of an Ice 
Age in early times. The examination of this debris shows 
that there are at least two series of boulder clay indicating 
two periods of glaciation. The debris of the sqpmd ‘period 
has disturbed the first layer in many plaSes, but enough res 
mains to show that there were two distinct beds of 
clay and drifts, belonging to two different period! rof. 
Geikie mentions four such Glacial periods, with cor 
Inter-Glacial periods, as having occurred in suec# 

Europe during the Pleistocene period. But tt 
opinion is not accepted by other geologists, yet 
of two Glacial epochs, with an intervening Iuter-Gtotiitl pe- 
riod, is now ronrideffjd gg y conclusively establisbw ,4'L 

* |d warm etiolates jpust have 
if Inter-Glaeial' period*, which 
tfjgpsive movements of depression 
ression taking place after the 
land was weighed down with the enormous mass of ice. Thns 



A succession 


characterised the 
Were al>o jaeeomjri 
and elevation of land, n tbe t 
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a period of glaciation was marked by elevation, extreme cold 
and the invasion of the ice-caps over regfo$a of the present 
Temperate zone 5 while an inter-glacial period was accom- 
panied by depression of land and milder and congenial 
climate which made even the Arctic regions habitable* The 
remains of the Palaeolithic man have been found often im- 
•'Ibedded between the two boulder clays of two different Glacial 
period^ & fact which conclusively establishes the existence of 
man in the Inter-Glacial period in the Quarternary era. Prof. 
Geikie speaking of the changes of climate in the Glacial 
and Inter-Glacial period remarks that “ during the Inter- 
Glacial period thejcJ^ile was characterised by clement winters 
and cool summers 'So that the tropical plants and animals, 
like elephants, rhinoceroses and hippopotamuses, ranged over 
the whole of the Arctic region, and in spite of numerous fierce 
carnivog&, the Paleolithic man had no unjdeasanfc habita- 
tion 1 It will thnsjjp seen that in point of climate 

the Pleistocene period, or fmjgrjy Quarternary era, was in- 
termediate between the ear^Hpllogical ages when uniiorlto. 
genial dilute prevailed over the globe, and the modern 
period when it is differentiated into zones* It was, so to 
speak, 5 a transitional period marked by violent changes in 
the climate, that was mild and genial in the Inter-GIa- 
cial, and severe and inclement during the Glacial period. It 
w&sa&the beginning of the Post-Glacial or the Recent pe- 
riod modern climatic conditions were established. Prof. 
GeikiS^fc, howcvei, of opinion that cv<*?* the beginning of 
the Pbst-Glacial period was marked, at least in North- 
*YV ester, u Europe, by two alternations of genial and rainy- 
cold climate before the present, . cUmatic conditions be- 
came established. 3 

But though the fact of the Ice Age existence of 

a milder climate within the Arctic regions in the Inter-Glacial 

j r i ? »su wiits oi htiUh Lfn-- * J, Prehistoric Euivjjo, j>, r>i>0. 
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time is indubitably proved, yet scientific men have not been 
as yet able to trace satisfactorily the causes of this great 
catastrophe. Such immense mass of ice as covered the whole 
of Northern Europe and America during this period could 
not, like anything else, come out of nothing. There must 
be heat enough in certain parts of the globe to create by 
evaporation sufficient vapour, and aerial currents are required 
to transfer it to the colder regions of the globe, there to bo 
precipitated in the form of ice. Any theory regarding the. 
cause of the Ice Age which fails to take this fact Into ac- 
count is not only inadequate hut worthless. A succession of 
. Glacial periods, or, at any rate, the occurrence of two Gla- 
cial periods, must again be accounted for by the theory that 
may he proposed to explain these changes ; and if wc test the 
different theories advanced in this way, many of them will 
be at once found to be untenable. It was, for instance, onco 
urged that the Gulf Strearoyyjriiich. at present, imparts 
warmth to the countries in rafflorlh-West of Europe might 
have been turned away frd jjlH s course in the Pleistocene 
period by the submergence of the Isthmus of Panama, thus 
converting the countries on the North-Western coast of 
Europe into laud* covered by ice. There is, however, no geo- 
logical evidence to show that the Isthmus of Panama was 
submerged in the Pleistocene period, and we must, therefore, 
■give up this hypothesis. Another theory started to account 
for the catastrophe was that the earth must have passed 
through cold and hot regions of space thus giving rise to 
Glacial and Inter-Glacial periods respectively. But this too 
is unsupported by, any evidence. A third suggestion ad- 
vanced was that the supply of^ftri&cheat on eaj^must have 
varied ip such a way ajj to giye rise ^fco waAtgand cold 
climates; but this was show^fc bf. a Mere couture. A 
change in the position of the earth's axis might indeed cause 
•such sudden changes in the elimatec} but a change in llu- 
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axis, means a change in the equator, and as the earth owing 
to its churna^rotation causes the equatorial regions to bulge 
out, a change in the axis would give rise to a second equa- 
torial protuberance, which, however, is not observable, and 
the theory cannot, therefore, be accepted. A gradual cooling 
of the earth would make the Polar regions habitable before 
the other parts of the globe; but a succession of Glacial 
epochs cannot he accounted for on this theory. 

Thus out of the various theories advanced to account 
for the vicissitudes of climate in the Pleistocene period only 
two have now remained in the field, the first that of Lyell 
which explains the changes by assuming different distribu- 
tion of land and water combined with sudden elevation and 
submergence of large landed areas, and. the second that of 
Croll which traces the glaciation to the precession of the 
equinoxes combined with the high value of the eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit. Lyell’s theory has been worked out by 
Wallace who shows that such geographical changes are by 
themselves sufficient to produce heat and cold required to 
bring on the Glacial and Inter-Glacial periods. Wehavo 
seen that in earlier geological ages a pleasant and equable 
climate prevailed over the whole surface of the globe owing 
mainly to different distribution of land and water, aid the 
theory advanced by Lyell to account for the Glacial epoch 
is practically the same. Great elevation and depression 
of extensive areas can be effected only in thousands of years, 
and those who support Lvell’s theory are of opinion, that 
the duration of tie Glacial epoch must be taken to be 
about 200,000 years in order to account for all the geo- 
graphical,, find geological, changes, which; according to them, 
were th^'jinneipal causes of %he Glacial period. But there 
are other geologists, of the Same school, who hold that the 
Glacial period may not have lasted longer than about 20 to 
25 thousand years. The ■ differcuco bdween the two esti- 
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mates xs enormous : bat in the present’ state of geological 
evidence it is difficult to decide in favour of any one df^ these 
views. All that we can safely say is that the duration, of 
the Pleistocene period, which included at least two Glacial 
and one Inter-Glacial epoch, mast have been very much 
longer than -the period of time which has elapsed since die 
commencement of the Post-Glacial period. 

According to Sir Robert Ball the whole difficulty of 
finding out the causes of the Glacial period vanishes when 
the solntion.of the problem is sought for in astronomy rather 
than in geography. Changes which seem to be so gigantic, 
on" the globe are, it is said, but daily wrought by eosroieai 
forces with which we are familiar in astronomy, and one 
of the chief merits of Croll’s theory is supposed to consist 
in the fact that it satisfactorily accounts for a succession 
of Glacial and Inter-Glacial epochs dnring the Pleistocene 
period. Dr. Croll in his Climate and Time and Climate 
and Cosmology has tried to explain and establish his theory 
by elaborate calculations, showing that the changes in the 
values of the variable elements in the motion of the earth 
round the sun can adequately account for the climatic 
changes iD the Pleistocene period. We shall first briefly 
state I)r. Oroll’s theory, and then give the opinions of ex-*; 
perts as regards its probability. 

Let PQ'AQ represent the orbit oi the earth round 
the sun. This orbit is an ellipse, and the sun, instead of being 
in the centre C, is in one of the focii S or s. Let the son be- 
at S. Then the distance of the sun from the earth when the*; 
latter is at P would be the shortest, while when the earth 
is at A it will be the longest. These points 1 * P and A are 
’ (gpectivgly called perihelion and aphelion. The seasons ar 3 
*Hused, as stated above, by the rapp? the earth being in- 
clined to the . plane of its orbit, f w -When the earth is &> 
P and the axis turned away from fie sun, it will j»rodat=) 
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*tf«ter i$ the northern hemisphere ; while whoa the earth 
i® ®fc jC. ^he axis, retaining its direction, will be now tnrned 
to^jgftls the san, and there will he summer in the northern 
Mtaisppre. If the axis of the earth Jiad no motion of its 
ofwn, the seasons will always occur at the same points in the 
orbit of the earth, as, for instance, the winter in the northern 

hemisphere at P and the 
summer at A. But this 
axis describes a small 
* circle ronmhthe pole of 
the ecliptic in a cycleof 
2 ii,S 08 years, giving "rite 
to what is called the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, 
ion of the earth’s axis to the 
the same at any given poiut 
This causes the seasons to oc- 


aud conseqneul 
plane of its orbit, is 'not 
in its orbit during this period 
enr ait, different points in the earth’s orlut during this great 





cycle. Thus if the winter in the northern hemisphere occurred 
when the earth was at P at one time, some time after it will 
occur at p and the succeeding points in the orbit until 
the end of the cycle, when it will again occur at P. 
$ke same will be the case in regard to summer at the 
point A and equinoxes at Q nnd Q In the diagram the dot- 
ted lines i t q' jmd pa represent the new positions which the 
line QQ' and PA will assume if limy revalvjp in the wav 
stated above. It^must also be noted that though the winter 
in the northern hemisphere may occur when i he earth is at 
p instead of at P, owing to the aforesaid motion of its axis, 
yet the orbit of the earth and the points of perihelion and 
aphelion are relatively fixed and unchangeable. Therefore, 
if the winter in the northern hemisphere occurs at the 
earth’s distance from the sun at, the point will be greater than 
when the earth wa& at P. Similarlv. in the course of the 
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cycle aWvc mentioned, tbe winter in the northern heap- 
sphere will onee oocnr ,-at .A, and the distance of the earth 
from the sun will then he the longest. Now there is a* 
vast difference between a winter occurring y hen,, the earth' 
is at Panda winter occurring when it is at A. In the first 
case, the point P being nearest to tbe sun, the severity 
of the winter will be greatly modified by the nearness of 
the son. Bat at A the sun is farthest''" removed from the 
earth, and the winter, when the earth is at A, will be naturally 
very severe ; and dari^* the cycle the winter must once 
occur at A. The length of the cycle is 25,868 years, aud 
ordinarily speaking half of this period must elapse before 
the occurrence of winter is transferred from tho earth’s 
position at P to its position at is fonud that the; 

points P and it have a small -Aotl^of^beir own in the* 
direction opposite to that, me.- .which tho Hoe of equinoxes 
QQ' or the winter point p gloves along the orbit. The) 
above cycle of 25,868 years is, therefore, reduced to 20, 984, | 
or, in round number, 21,000 years. Thus if the winter in one 
hemisphere occurs when the earth is at P, the point nearest 
to the snu in the orbit, it will occur in the same hemisphere 
at it after a lapse of 10,500 years. It may be here mentioned 
that in about 1,250 A. 1)., tho winter in the northern hemi- 
sphere occurred when the earth in its. orbit was at P, and tl^t 
in abont 11,750 A. D. the earth will be again at A, that is, 
at its longest distance from the sun at the winter time, giv- 
ing rise to a severe winter. Calculating backwards it may 
be seen that the last severe winter a&^gl musthave occur- 
red in the year 9,250 B. C. 1 It need not be mentioned that* 
the winter in one hemisphere corresponds with the summer 
in the ot^er, and that what is said’ about winter in the nprth- 
ern hemisphere applies mutatis mutandis to seasonal changes 
in the Southern hemisphere. 

' - , - - - _ , in lyjfrfr n-mr- i T il L i n i ‘Tr i yi ' 'W*' I* H" , »*f j *' 

1. See Herscbel’s Outlines of Astroaauay, Ed, 1883, Arts, 
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Thaieis another consideration ^ch$re <jcmst take into 
account i»Ai^agj|iliig the acven^Jjfci- wii^^or the mildness 
of 8iHij®iifc‘^^ay»lieinispljere. «l ^BHipPl msf be defined to 
be the ped^Nf time required by the earth ’ to travel from 
one equinoctial point Q* to another equinoctial point Q, this 
int^N^lannot always be constant for we have seen that the 
winter and snmn fllp SjDints ( P and A ), and with them the 
equinoctial poinM^Mmd Q' ) are not s tationary, but revolve 
along the orbit ollein 21,000 years. Had the orbit been a 
circle, the lines qq' and p a will have alwajs divided it m 
equal parts. But the orbit being an ellipse these two sections 
are unequal. For instance suppose that the winter occurs 
when the earthy 1 # at P, tfien the duration of the gpmmer 
will be represented by Q'AQ, bn( when the winter occurs 
at A the sumajjlfome ^uweprftsented by QPQ', a seg- 
ment of tb^pp^e than Q'AQ. This 

inequality is tlM alup rigjg .ofe^e orbit, and the more 

elongated orlpiptlq tMwSyl is. the greater will* be the dif- 
ference bdkwjw* summer and winter in a 
hemisphere. Now tbe^Kj^H ra r of the orbit is measured by 
the difference Between rffiPpiSai and the greatest distance 
of the earth from, the sun, ancrls called in astronomy the 
eccentricity of thf earth’s orbit. This eccentricity of the 
eajtn’s orbit is not: a constant quantity, but varies, though 
slowly, in course of time, making the orbit more and more 
elliptical, until it reaches a maximum value, when it again 
begins to reduce until the original value is reached. The 
duratiou of summer and winter in a hemisphere, therefore, 
varies as the value of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit 
at that ; and it has been stated above that the 
diffitaceftqe wtween the duration of summer and winter also 
depfeadi 'on the position, of the equinoctial line, or of the 
points' in the earth’s orbit at which the winter and the 
ettmmet in a hemisphere occur. As the joint result of 
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Jhese two difference between the durations 

of summer and would be the loa ifo l i fcy when the 

eccentricity of the earlfi is at its xnaximOTr^^Uacoonlmfr 
as the winter and summer occur at the points of pen 
helion or aphelion. It has been found that this difference 
is equal to 33 days at the highest, and that at the present tiny 
it is about days. Thus if the winte r jjP S b northern hemi* 
sphere occurs when the earth is at orbit and the 

eccentricity is at its maximum, the winter will be shoitei 
by 33 days than the summer of the time, JBut this position 
will be altered after 10.500 years when the winter, occur- 
ring at A , will, in its turn, be longer than the corresponding 
summer, by the same length of time, > i„\, 33 days. 

Now since the earth describes, equal areas in equal 
times in its orbit, Herself . of the dif- 

ference between the dUtt W»%^.S5linter noticed 
above, the whole earth reefeiv&l of heat while 

passing from one equinox to ania mfe . tlefr. iffiwiality, in the 
intensities of solar radiation ttmP^K'^uervaw being pre- 
cisely compensated by the o Mm b * in the duration 

of the intervals themselves. ” Adopting tide statement Dr. 

(hull understated his case to a certain extent. But Sir Ro* 

$ 

bert Ball, formerly the Astronomer Royal fef Ireland, in his 
recent work On the Cause of an Tee Age Jifts demonstrated, 
by mathematical calculation, that the above" supposition is 
erroneous, and that the total amount of heat received from 
the sun by each hemisphere in summer and winter ’varies as 
the obliquity of the earth or the inclination of it# axis to the 
eeliptic, but is practically independent of the e^epotrioity 
of the earth’s orbit. Talcing the total suu-heat , r Jpwiipd in 
a year by each hemisphere to be 365 units, or on an average 
one unit a day, and taking the obliquity to be 23° si?', Sir 
Robert Ball has calculated that each hemisphere would re- 
ceive 320 of the&e heat-units' durlj&g summer and only 13c 
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during winter,' ^whatever the eccentricity of tile earth may 
be. Bat though these figures are not affected by the eccen- 
tricity of the orbit, yet we have seen that the duration of the 
summer or winter does vary as the eccentricity. Supposing, 
therefore, that we have the longest winter in the northern 
hemisphere, we shall have to distribute 229 heat-uuits over 
160 days of a short summer, and 136 heat-units over 199 
days of a long winter of the same period. In other words, 
the difference between the daily average heat in summer and 
winter will, in such a case, be the greatest, producing shorter 
but warmer summers and longer and colder winters ; and ice 
and show accumulated in the long winter will not be melted 
or removed by the heat of the sun in the short summer, 
giving rise thereby to what is known as the Glacial period in 
the northern hemisphere. From what has been stated above, 
it may be seen that- the southern hemisphere during this 
period will have long hud cool summers and short and warm 
winters, a condition precisely reverse to that in the northern 
hemisphere. In short the Glacial and Inter-Glacial periods 
in the, two hemispheres will alternate with each other every 
10,500 years, if the eccentricity of the earth be sufficiently 
great to make a perceptibly large difference between the 
winters and the summers in each hemisphere. 

If Dr. Croll had gone only so far, his position would 
have been unassailable, for the cause, enumerated above, is 
sufficiently potent to produce the climatic changes attribut- 
ed to it. At any rate, if this was not the sole cause of a 
succession of Glacial and Inter-Glacial periods, there could 
lie no doubt that if must have been an important contribut- 
ory cause in bringing about these changes. But taking the 
value of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit from ,the- tables 
of Leverrier, Dr. Croll calculated that during the last three 
million years there were three periods of maximum eccentri- 
city j the first of 170,000, the second of 260,000, and the third 
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of 160,000 years ; and that 80,000 years hd^plaffeed since 
the close of the third or the last period. A (wording to Dr. 
^ndl the Glacial epoch in the Pleistocene period must, 
therefore, have begun 240,000 years ago, and ended, fol- 
lowed by the Post-Glacial period, about 80,000 years ago. 
During this long period of 160,000 years, there must 
have been several alternations of mild and severe climates, 
according^ as the wintor in a hemisphere occurred when 
the earth' *wa.B at perihelion or aphelion in its orbit, which 
happened every 10,500 years during the period. But os the 
cold epoch can be at its maximum only during the early part 
of each period, according to Dr. Croll’s theory, the last 
epoch of maximum glaciation roust be placed 200,000 
years ago, or about 40,000 years after the commencement 
of the lasfci period of maximum eccentricity. 

The reliability of these elaborate calculations has, how- 
ever, been questioned by astronomers and geologists alike. 
Sir Robert Ball, who supports Croll in every other respect, 
has himself refrained from making any astronomical calcu- 
lations regardir, g the maximum value of the eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit, or the time when the last Glacial epoch 
should have occurred, or when the next would take place. 
“ I cannot say, ” he observes, “ when the last ( Glacial 
epoch ) took place, nor when the next may he expected. No 
one who is competent to deal with mathematical formulas 
would venture on such predictions in the present state of 
our knowledge. ” 1 Prof, Newcomb of New York, another 
astronomer of repute, iu his review of Dr. Croli’s Climate 
and Time, has also pointed out how in the present state of 
astronomical knowledge it is impossible to place any , re- 
liance on the values of eccentricity computed ,'for epochs, 
distant by millions of years, as the value of eccen- 
tricity depends upon elements, many of which^alrfe nn- 

1. On the Cause o£ an Ice Age, p. 152. 
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is especially the case when one has to 
deal idtls^^geological erpts. lie' 'only reply made by Dr 
Croll to this criticism is that his figures were correctly 
worked op from the values of the eccentricity according to the* 
latest correction ':of Mr. Stockwell. 1 This, however, is hardly 
a satisfactory reply, inasmuch as Prof. Newcomb’s objection 
refers not to the correctness of the mathematical work, but 
to t|ie impossibility of correctly ascertaining the very data 
the values of the eccentricity wero obtained, 
once supposed that the duration of each of Dr. 
'roll’s different periods admirably fitted in with the geolo- 
gical evidence, and fully corroborated the estimates of time 
supposed to bo required for th^ extensive geographical 
changes which accompanied the Glacial and Inter-Glacial 
periods. But geologists have now begun to take^t more sober 
view of these extravagant figures and calculations. According 
to Croll’s calculation there wero fhree periods of maximum 
eccentricity daring the last three million years, and there, 
should, therefore, be three periods 'of glaciation corres- 
ponding to these, each including several Glacial and -Ja- 
ter-Glacial epochs. But there is no geological evidence of the 
existence of such Glacial epgphs ^n^firly geological eras, 
except perhaps in the P< 
of the Palaeozoic or the Pri 
to meet this olg‘4cti^| 
city . waC greatest" atjfi* 

yet as the geograp^f^,. — 

then essentially different fbmvi^W|C^(|ww^' i»ihe 0ctarler- 
naiy era, the high value of the ei.‘ce$h , icitv (fed" not thefi pro- 
duce the climatic changes it > did inthe HeistocaSe pe^od. 

ctically concedes that the high eccentricity of 
bit, combined with the occurrence of vrihter when 
the • -aphelion, is not by itself sufficient to bring 

Cttafete and Cosmology, p. 3$, 
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about a Glacial period ; ascfit ma^, therefore be ^ell urged 
that a Glacial epoch mayeceur even Eccentricity 

is not at its maximum. Another point in Which Dr. Croll’s 
theory conflicts with the geological evidence., is the date of the 
close of the last Glacial epoch, as ascertained, by the Ame- 
rican geologists, from estimates based on the erosion of val- 
leys since the close of the last Glacial period. It is pointed 
out in the- last chapter that these estimates do nof|h&ngg|e 
beginning of tbe Post-Glacial period much further thdfc alpjy 
10,000 years ago at the best; while Dr. droll’s calculation" 
would carry it back to 80 or* 3-00 thousand years. This is a 
serious difference, and even ^Prof. Geikie, who does not entirely 
accept the American view,' is obliged to admit that thotip 
Dr. Croll’s theory is the only theory that accounts for 
the succession of Glacial epochs, and, therefore, the only 
correct theory, yet the formula employed by him to calcu- 
late the values of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit may 
be incorrect, and that W e thus account for the wide 


discrepancy between his inference and the conclusions based 
upon hard geological farts, which canafet-W lightly set aside. 1 
The judgment recently mpnounied by Mr. Hudleston is still 
more severe. Itjj try as President of the 

geological section' of the British Association 


more severe. as President of the 

geological seetiop oif the British Association 

m 1808, he is xema^|^3jh«re is ggfr 

hably nothjpg *&Qre |||' 

investiga^OB-" 1 -' than th# An 

earlier. .^^.®emifcted.^fiweltt8^^ the. 




rt£ An 


is ( at present grbatly discredited^, and we begin fa 
at their true value, those elaborate calculations m 
made tyaccimitt for events, which, in all prebai| 
occurred. Extravagance begets extravagance,*)^ 
1. Fragments of Earth Lore, p. 287. 
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reasonable speculations ot men like Belt and Croll have 
caused some of oar recent students to suffer from the night* 
mare.”! This criticism appears to he rather severe j for 
though Dr. Croll’s elaborate calculations may be extravagant, 
yet we must give him the credit for not merely suggest- 
ing, but working out, the effect of a cosmical cause which 
under certain circumstances is powerful enough to produce 
extensive changes in the climate of the globe. 

But in spite of these remarks, it cannot be doubted that 
the duration of the Glacial period, comprising at least two . 
Glacial and one Int«f-Gladal qg&fc, must have been very 
much longer than that of the JosjJ&Iacial period. For inde- 
p§dently of the eccentricitfof J||eftrth’s orbit, the occur- 
rence of winter at aphelion is by itself sure to contribute to 
file production of the Ice Age, if other causes and circum- 
v-ither those suggested by Lyell or others, are fa- 
and 21,000 years ggast, elapse between two suc- 

occurrences of winter* at aphelion. For two Glacial 

epochs with an intervening Inter-Glacial period, we must, 
therefore, allow a period longer than 21,000 years, even if 
the question of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit be 
kept aside j while if, with Prof. Geikie, we suppose that 
there were five Glacial ( four in the Pleistocene and one 
at the dose of the Pliocene period ) .and four Inter- 
Glaeial epochs the duration must he extended to some- 
thing like 80,000 years. * 

It is unnecessary to g% further into these scientific and 
geological discussions. I have already stated before that my 
object is to trace from positive evidence contained in the 
literature the home of the Vedic, and, therefore, also of 

J an races, long before they settled i% Europe, 
:s of the Oxus, the J&xartes, or the Indus 5 
and" [this purpose is conce rned, the results of tie latest 

Nature^ Sept. 15, 1898. 
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scientific researcnes, discussed in this and the previous 
chapter, tq^y now be summed up as follows 

(1) In the very "beginning of the Neolithic age Europe 
is found to be inhabited by races, from whom the present 
races of Europe speaking Aryan languages are descended 

(2) But though thl existence of an Aryan race in Europe 

m early Neolithic times is thus established, apd, therefore, 
the theory of migrations from an Asiatic home in Post- 
Glacial tunes is untenable, it does not prove that the Aryan 
race was autochthonous in Europe, and the question of its 
original home can not, bo regarded as finally settled 

(3) There ure^tpp 'Treason s for supposing that the 
metal age was in trodft cedM^o' E t t ro ; >e by foreign people. 

(^) Tho different iiges of Srone, Bronze and Iron were 
ndt synchronous in different countries, and the high state 
of civilisation in Egypt is not, therefore, inconsistent wjth 
the Neolithic stage of European civilisation at, the times 

(5) According to the iffbst geological evidence. al pM i 
Cannot bo lightly set aside, the last Glacial period tau$fs 
have closed and the Post-Glacial commenced at about 


10,000 years ago, or 8,000 B. al the h< >fc, and the fresh- 
ness of the Siberian fossil-deposits favours this view. 

(0) Man is not merely Post-Glacial as he was believed 
to be some years ago, and there is conclusive geological 
evidence to [trove his wide-spread existence in the Quarternary, 
if not also a the Tertiary, era. 

(7) Thort weip at least two Glacial and one Intor- 
Glaeial period, and the geographical distribution of land and 
water on the earth during the Inter-Glacial period was 


quite different from what it is at present, 

(8) JThere were great vicissitudes of ejimate 
Pleistocene period, it being cold and inclemflyjm 
Glacial,* and mild and temperate in, the Inter*^^^] 
even as far as the Polar regions. * 
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(9) There is enough* evidence to show that the Arctic 

regions, both in Asia and Europe, were o^aracterised in the 
Inter-GMcial period by cool summers and wa^Bi! winters, — a 
sort ofj what Herald calls, a v ^S ml spring-, and that 
places like Spitzberjeu, where goes be, 

horizon froap^Member till March^ple once the s< 
luxuriant y jiippn, that grows, at present, only in the 
temperate 'tPSBfe tropical climate. 

(10) It was the coming on of the Glacial age that 
■destroyed this genial climate, and rendered the regions un- 
®a|t|d for the habitation of tropical plants and animals. 

*5 * (11) There are various estimates regarding the durR~ ; ’ 
Boa ,, of the Glacial period, but in the present state of our 
knowledge it is safer to rely on geology than on astro® 
in this respect, though as regards the causes of the Ice 1 
the astronomical explanation appears to be more probable. 

H2) According to Prof. Geikie there is evidence to 
hour that there were, in all, five Glacial and four Inter- 
Glacial epochs, and that even the beginning of the Post-Gla- 
cial period was marked by two successions of cold and 
genial climate, at least in the North-West of Europe. 

(13) Several eminent scientific men have already ad- 
vanced the theory that the cradle of the human race must 
be sought for in the Arctic regions and that the plant and 
animal life also originate^, in the same place. 

Y It will thus be seen that if the Yedic evidence points 
to an Arctic home, where the ancestors of theVedic Rishis 
Bved in ancient times, there is at any rate nothing in the 
latest scientific discoveries which would warrant ns in con- 
sidering this result as a priori improbable. On the con" 
trar^ there .^s much in these researches that suggests such a 
hyp$tiieBisy»nd, as a matter of fact, several scientific men 
have now.'^en led to think that we npat look for the cradle 
of the human race in the Arctic regions. 
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THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

.JJg^stence of a Oircu^^» continent ia-early times -^Probable 
Ifjfc'jsa-jft the Intor-CwfiM fe ieriod. — Milder climate at lie tispe 
'* ‘ of exandflpl Vedic Myths — Bitoe ^gg between Po- 

tsif^nd circumpolar characteristics — The p^cls^^of the equi- 
noxes used as chronometer in Vedic chronolo|^«^S<-iracteristics 
of the North Pole — The horizontal motion of rue celestial hemi- 
sphere — 'Spinning round of the stars without rising or setting 
-—The Sun rising in the South *— A day and a night of six 
months each — Aurora Borealis — Continuous fortnightly moon- 
light, and long morhing^nd evening twilights — Dawn lasting 
from 45 to 60 days — The .Polar year— -The darkness of the 
Polar night reduced only to two, or two and a half, months 
—Dr* Warren’s description of the Polar dawn with it3 revolving 
splendours — Characteristics of regions to the South of the 
North Pole — Stars moving obliquely and a few rising and set- 
ting as in the tropical zone — The Southernly direction of the 
Sun — A long day and a long night, but of less than six months’ 
duration — Supplemented by the alternations of ordinary days 
and nights for some time during the year — Long dawn, but of 
shorter duration than at the Polo — Comparison with the fea- 
tures of the year in the tropics — Summary of Polar and Oir* 
cum- Polar characteristics. 

We have seen that in the Pleistocene period there was 
great elevation and submergence of land accompanied by 
violent changes in the climate, the whole sttr&ce^of 
the globe* Naturally enough the severity of the Glaci&Ppe- 
riod must have been very intense within the Arctic circle, and 
we shall be perfectly justified in supposing that geographi- 
cal chauges like the elevation and depression of laijd occurred 
on a fai% more extensive scale in regions round aboilfc the 
Polo than, anywhere dk\' T^is loads us totter that the 
distribution of lahd .and water afoUt the Pole during the 
Inter-Glacial period; have been different from what it 
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' is present D% Warren, in his Pnwtfg$ 2 J<s ’!%$& quotes 
a Member of authorities to show that within a comparatively 
r {^^V^eotqgieal period a wide stteteh of of 

w^h^Sovaia Zemlia and Spitzbergen formed had 

Intea^iEbmerged ; and one of the cftnctosiona he«d®|p&.Ij^ 
authorities is that the present* farads of 'the Ar etic 
a#8§a, such as tie two mentioned above, are simffly H»jm- 
P taphtora stilKremaining above the surface of the sea which 
has ’ 'Spine in and covered up the primeval continent to which 
IJfey'helouged. That an extensive circumpolar continent ©xist- 
„$t ih Miocene times seems to have been conceded by all 
geologists, and though we cannot predicate its existence in 
its entirety during the Pleistocene period, yet there are good 
reasons to hold that a different configuration of land and 
water prevailed about the North Pole during the Inter- 
Glacial period, and that, as observed by Prof. Geikie, th<Sf 
Palceolitbic man, along with other Quarteruary animals, 
freely ranged over the whole of the Arctic regions in those 
times. Eve" now there is a considerable tract of land to the 
north of the Arctic circle, in the old world, especially in 
Siberia, and there is evidence to show that it once enjoyed 
a mild and temperate climate. The depth of the Arctic 
ocean to the north of Siberia is, at present, less than a 
hundred fathoms, and if great geographical changes took 
place in the Pleistocene period, it is not unlikely that this 
tract of land, which is now submerged, may have been 
onto «b<^9 the level of the sea. In other words, there are 
sufficient:, indications of the existence of a continent round 
abdfit tl|| North Pole before the last Glacial period, 

fjS^ Stigards climate, we have seen that during th? le- 
ter-Gifcciai period there were cool snipsiors and vfaian' WmterB 
even wit^hf the Arctic cir^kj -SB: Robert Ball ggwesuaa 
good of the genial character of this climate by reducing 
to figures the distribution of . heat-units over summers and 
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winters, * A lw sumtaer, - With 229 :heal-nnits spread 
ovefejik" hfllt $;i|oH»r winter of 136 heat-units, would na» 
Pa climate, which, according to Her-hJ, 
3h to perpetual spring.’ If the I‘a- 
lteo|i(| ^P n^.^wrtfye« lived in these regions during tjhe. 
Intejit-Gilicihl :pertod,* < he must have\ found it very pleasant, 
in s$tto of the fact that the sun went* below hishorhon for 
a number of days in a year according to the latitude of th# 
place. The present inclement climate of the 'Arctic regions 
dates from the Post-Glacial period, and we must leave it, 
out of consideration in dealing with earlier ages. 

But supposing that an Arctic continent, with an equable 
and pleasant climate, existed during the Inter-Glacial pe- 
riod, and that the Palaeolithic man ranged freely over it, it 
does not follow that the ancestors of the Aryan race lived in 
the Arctic regions during those days, though it may render 
such a hypothesis highly probable. For that purpose, we 
must either wait until the existence of the Aryan .race, 
within the Arctic regions in inter-glacial times, is proved 
by new archaeological discoveries ; or failing them, try to 
examine the ancient traditions and beliefs of the raee,‘ incor- 
twnited lu such admittedly oldest Aryan books, as the Ve- 
das and the A vesta, and see if tney justify us in predicat- 
ing the inter-glacial existence of the Aryan people. It is ad- 
mitted that many of the present explanations of these tra- 
ditions and legends arc unsatisfactory, and as our knowledge 
of the ancient man is increased, or becomes more definite, 
by now discoveries in archeology, geology, or anthropology, 
these explanations will have to bo revised from j|mfly$o 
time, and any defects iu them, ,yhie to our 
understanding of the sentiments, thtjf habits and ;-h' 
surroundings' of. the ancient^man^sorrected. ^iPkafc pit- 
man races have preserved their anient traditions un- 
doubted, though some or many of them may have become 
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distorted in of time 'f 'and it is forjts to she if they 

do or do not accord with what we know or 'the ancient mu 
fitom latest scientific researches. lathe case.ofil^Vefiic 
taulitions, my ths aad ' beliefs, we have the furth&Jadvan- 
they wer^ttk|t ad thousands of years &&0, and 
wn unchu;>p^Sf‘iShL that remote time. It is, t hflge- 
ijjpb,. unlikely hod traces of the ytmHm 

"home In these ddest books, if the Aryan mantBd 
iin the Arctic circle in early times, especially as a 
of |he Rig- Veda is still admittedly unintelligible on 
of the existing methqdfcof ifterpretation, although tho 
wrnds and expressions jEre Painqind simple in many places. 

X&dic traditions, along with 
f iij| theory that the 
or j^ .jmman race. But 
s are concerned, is de- 
much as these Vedjc 
eon examined by any 
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those of other 
Arctic regions jure 
the attempt, so 
Rultory, as it was 

and texts have, 

'scholar trotm. tho nc 
Scientific -researches, 
sly on the existing 
fore, to examine 
hut before doing so it 
characteristics, <k whi 
Polar or the Arctic regions, 
surface of the globe, so thai 



furnished by the 
■en had to defend 
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fhe Vedic traditions, the Polar origin of the latter would 
he indabitrij^tostablished . We have seen that the incle- 
, toenc^ of 'q^pto, which ' now characterises the Polar re- 
gions^ was hot a feature of the Polar c|gg*lto|h early-$h©fi* 
&hd wO* must, therefore, turn to 
characteristic^, required for our purpose. : _ 

It has beeaa fashion to speak of the J*Mar regions as 
characterisef '% light and darkness of 6 months each, for it 
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is well-known that the eon shines at w«^ 
tinaously for 6 months, and then sinks dowii 


Pole con- 
flow the hori- 
zon, producing a night of 6 months’ darafci^Q. But a closer 
examination of the subject will show that the statement is 
only roughly tame, and retires jg^fl nodifled in.jWeral 
flats before it can be aeen^^9pBcientif.o(dly ascn- 
Ta the first place wo miJ^w^tiish between the 
e and the Polar regions. ThProIe is merely a point, 
and all the inhabitants of the original ancient home, if there 
was one near the North Pole, could not have lived pre- 
cisely at this single point. The Polar or the Arctic regions, 
on the other hand, mean the of land included bet- 

ween the North Pole andjjgfche AtfCtia-^circle. But the dota- 






tion of day and night, 
places within the 
same as at the 
teristics of the circum-j 
from the strictly Polar ^ 
unlike each other 
distinction in min 
Aryan home i| 

Pole, or, a more 
North Pole aHi 
habitable, were 
but living a 
calendar must have 
lar calendar ; and it 
Polar and nte ciriSnn^jj&lar 
order that the distinctkkTma; 

The terrestrial Pole! are the” termini axis of the 

«trth, and we have seen that there is no evidence to show 
that this axis ever changed its position, relatively to, the 
earth, even in the earliest geological eras., The terrestrial 
poles and the circuin-polar regions ■frere, thege&fe, ihesav* 
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in early ages as they are at present, though the past ami 
present ,climatie conditions of these places may he totally 
different. Rut Hie axis of the earth has a small motion 
round the pole of the ecliptic, giving rise to what is known 
as the precession of the equinoxes, and causing a change 
only in- the celestial, and hot in the terrestrial, poles. Thus the 
polar star 7000 year# jfgd was different from what it is at 
present, but the terrestrial pole has always remained the same. 
This motion of the earth’s axis, producing the precession 
of the equinoxes, is important from an antiquarian point, 
of view, inasmuch as it causes a change in the times when 
different seasons of the year begin ; and it was mainly by 
utilising this chronometer that I showed in my Orion or lie. 
■searches in the Antiquity of the Vedas that the vernal equi- 
nox was in Orion when some of the llig-Vedic traditions 
were formed, and that the Vodic literature contained enough 
clear evidence of the successive changes of the position of 
the verind equinox upto the present time. Thus the vernal 
equinox was in the Krittikas in the time of the Taittirjya 
SaibhitA and Bruhmana, and the express -text stating t|taf 
“ The Jvjittikfts never swerve from the due east ; all other 
Nakshatras do.” (Shat. Eva. 11. 1, 4 , 3.), recently published 
by the late Mr. S. B. Dixit, serves to remove whatever 
doubts thore might be regarding the interpretation of other 
passages. 1 This record of the early position of the KrittikiLs, 
or the Pleiades, is as important ^ior the determination of the 
Vedio,., chronology as the orientation of pyramids and tem- 
ples has been shown i&jtBmSk the case of the Egyptian, 
by Sir Normal# Lockyfifl^H| Dawn of A orient Astro- 
nomy. „Bnt the chronom^l^hich I now mean to employ, 
i« a different one. The North Pole and the Arctic regions 

1. See The Iutlian Antiquary Yol. XX IV, (August, 1895), p. 245. 
The text it. .-**)#{ f#«PtO w '4 ff(=# frrit ^ eapfa u^tfSt r sranft 
i jrr. i 
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J!° mm TOrta ''«: astronomical .characteristic »i • . 
liar to them, and if a referent tnti b are F«a- 
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North P northern celestial hemisphere Hill alone 
be visible Spinning round and round over Ins head, and the 
southern half; with all the stars in it, wilj always rsmaia 
invisible, while the celestial eqaator^-diyidiag If® two, will 
be his celestial horizon. To such a mdn the sun going into 
the northern hemisphere in Ms a|nBAi cprse will appear 
as coming np from the sooth, and m ■ jrilJ- mpress the idea 
by saying the sun has risen in fKgiuSi,” howsoever 

Bfatage thp^Mnsion may seem to the ann has 

rften in SKi the south$— and tt^p .will rise there 
only once a^pr,— »he; will be constantly visfbllS for 0 months, 
daring which timS he Wity t attain a hei A* of about 23£° 
above tins horizon, and than begin to lowaf down until 
he dr^plnto the s outhl beiow tha horizon. It will be a 
long and continuous sunshine oflpmOnths, but, as the celes- 
tial dome over the head of the oHiirver will complete jane 
revolution in 24 hours, the sun also will make one hof||p| 
tal circuit round the observer m every 24 hours j aiflpo 
tbe observer at the North Pole the completion of one such 
circuit, whether of the sun or of the stars, will serve 
as a measure of ordinary days, or periods ojf £4 hours, 
during the long sunshine or night of six nafop&h s. When 
about 180 such rounds, ( the exact number wfanend upon 
the difference in the durations of summer noticed 

in the last chapter ), are completed, the BmrPwni again 
gowdown bgltp the horizon, and the stars . in the northern 
hemisphere, ‘ which had disappeared in his light, will be- 
come visible all at onceftand not rise one after the other 
Us with ns. The light of the sun had, so to say, eclipsed 
them, tiHmgh they vmpjrer the head of the observer ; hut 
as soon as this obsipipon is removed the whofp northern 
starry hemisphere will again appear to spin round the ob- 
for the remaining period of six months. *The hori- 
zontal Motion of 'the celestial hemisphere, only one long 
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continuous morning and evening in the* ye^f, and^ijday 
and one night of six months each, are thus tie chi#jj£ecial 
features 'of the calendar at the North Pole* 

Wo 'have stated that to an observer at the North 
Pole, there will be a-'lnight of 0 months, and one is likely 
to infer ; therefroj^&thafc there will be total darkness at the 
Pole for one }M0'iSk portion of the year. Indeed one is 
likely to contjpijpfg^ with horror, the njrila and diffi- 
culties of a iob^%4pt of six months, djfe ffi Which not 
only the light bufShe warmth of th‘6 snn ib i Lji. be artifi- 
cially supplied. 4s a matter of fact, snob. ISplfposition is 
found to be erroneous. First of all, there to! be the ele- 
ctric discharges, known as Aurora Borealis, filling J&ub polar 
night With their charming glories,- and relic w ngM %<lark- 
ness to a great extentf jfli hn we have the moon, whfeh, in 
Jwl^monthly revolution/will be above the polar horizon for 
^flbtinuous fortnight, displaying her changing phases, 
•without intermission, to the polar observer. But the chief 
cause, which alleviates the darknen of the polar night, is 
the twilight before the rising and after the setting of the 
Sap, Wi$](| us in the tropical oi the temperate zone, this 
twilight, .wilier of morning or < vening, lasts only for an 
hour qr^wctt jjut at the Pole thi i state of things is com* 
jdetel^hllSJf^, and the twilight of the annual mottling and 
evening’ is -each visible for several days. The exact dera- 
tion of this moitnng or evening twilffht is,ljwwever, still a 
matter of uncertainty. Some authorities fix the pet^flat* 
45 days, while others make it last for full two months. Jta 
the tropical zone, we see the firstpfeams of the dawn, when 
the snn is about 16 ° below the apfcpn. But, it Is said 
that in higher latitudes the light pi* the sun hi discernible 
when he E is from 18°' to 20° below; the horizon. Probably 
this latter limit may prove to be the correct one for the 
North Pole,' and in that case the dawn there will last con- 
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tidflifelv • MjU ^r.laoPtiiil Captain :Plm, '%#«?> by Ur. 
Wf deft»$be3 thb jpdw yew ?£,•*<' 

‘ ■ ,(•''* On l&d j^tb bf Mamk the bob $Woe4li§\% a 
l<Ha§| dawn of forty-seven days, namely, from the 2&th 
January, wfhan the first glimmer of light appears. On the 
25th of September the sun sets, and after a twilightyrf 
forty-eight days, namely, on the 13th November, dSiknife 
re?ga« supreme, JfttfSlLtl |e sun is concerned, for seventy- 
six days, foMowyliv period of ’light, the snn re- 

maining atfalfe, tlsn^fim "^le hundred and ninety-four 
days. The year, therefore, is thus divided at the Pole : — 
194 days sun ; 76 darkness ; 47 days dawn ; 48 twilight 
F it other authorities assign a longer duration "to tli'> 
Sling and evening twilight, and reduce thefftisriod of 
total -darkness from 76 to 60 days, or only to two* months. 
Which of these calculations is correct can be settled only 
by actual observation at the North Pole. It has been as-v 
certained that this duration depends npon the powers of re- 
fraction and reflection of the atmosphere, and these are 
found to vary according to the temperature and other 
Circumstances of the place. The Polar climate is at gib- 
sent extremely cold ; but in the inter-glacial epoch it 
was different, and this, by itself, would alter f the dura- 
tion of the Polar dawn in inter-glacial times. But what- 
ever the cause may be, so much is beyond doubt that at 
the Pole the twilight of the yearly morning ‘ and evening 
on for several days. Fpr even taking the lowest 
8#t j)f 16 p , the bni^ Ip his /course through the ecliptic, 
2«!<y£akft more than a-^month to reach the horizon 
• point i and during all this timb a perpetual 

prevail at the Pole. Jjpog dawa^fUd long 
injf twilight are, therefore, the : %rincipal tutors in 
the darkness of the Polar nighty and if we 
1, See Patadine Found, lOtli lid , p (54. 
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deduct from the durationi/'p^J^ ' night, the 

period pf "dpfeess is redaoed from six Hu^wo, or at 
-the ; J$f|t, to tvri>*and-half months. It is, therefore, errone- 
ous td%uppose that the half yearly Polar night is such 
a continuous period of darkness as will make tho Polar 
regions uncomfortable. On the contrary, it will be the 
peculiar privilege of the Polar man to witness the 
splendid spectacle of a long shan nons dawn with its 
charming lights, revolvingj -^^iM' irt^s at the place, 
every day in horizontal planes,' rani round him, as 
long as the dawn may last. 

The dawn in the tropical or the temperate zone is but 
brief ,a pd evanescent, and it recurs after every 24 hours . 
But vfj§pjfeit has formed the subject of poetical descrij^jbns 
in djSfemmt countries. If so, how much more the specta- 
cle of a splendid long dawn, after a darkness f ©f two 
months, would delight the heart of a Polar observer, and 
how he will yearn for the first appearance of the light 
on the horizon, can be better imagined than described. 
I quote the following description of this long Polar dawn 
from Dr. Warren’s Paradise pound, and invite special 
attention to it, inasmuch as it fdrms one of the fjpUn- 
cipal characteristics of the North Pole. Premising^ %’/, 
the splendom s ot the Polar dawn are indescribably 'Ip. 
Warren proceeds : — 4 

• “ First of all appears low in the horizon of the nlghls/ 
sky a scarcely visible flush of light. At first it only 
makes a few stars’ light seem a., trifle fainter, but after 
a little it is seen to be increasing, and to be , mo vin g 
laterally along the yet dark horizon. T wentv ^ a y sb on rs 
later it ^as made a complete circuit around 
and is causing a larger , number of stars to 
the widening light glows with .the lustre of ‘ Orient pearl. ’ 
Onward it moves in its stately r (tends, until the pearly 
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whiteness borne into ruddy rose-light, fringed with purple 
and gold. Day after day, .as we measure days, this splendid 
panorama circles on, and, according as atmospheric condi- 
tions and clouds present more or less favourable condi- 
tions of reflection, kindles and fades, kindles and fades, — fades 
only to kindle next time yet more bright^ as the still 
hidden sun comes nearer and nearer his point of emergence. 
At length, when for two long mcuaths such prophetic dis- 
plays have beefl filling the w&M|6ijUftns with these in- 
crescent and revolving splend<*j»wjRtm begins to emerge 
from his long retirement, 1^gB^(«pflay himself once 
more to human vision. After‘w||WFtwo circuits, during 
which his dazzling upper limb grows to a full-orbed 
disk, he clears all hill-tops of the distant horizon^ and 
for months circles around and around the Grid’s 

groat^^pFln full view, suffering Ho night to fall upon 
; his faHHed home-land at thf^rcle. Even ®en at last he 
sinks again from view he-C^Irs his retreat with a repe- 
tition of the deepening an^fjpmg splendours which filled 
his long dawning, as if ^yte Amlses of more and more 
distant light he were back to the forsaken 

woifH'ithe prom, jes and flgP§Hg, .-of an early return. ’ n 
•* i| jihenomenon lilseywip^pSannot fail to be per- 
.. nj^neotly impressed on’ fi^-memf>ry of a Polar observer, 
a$d £t will be found later^on that the oldest traditions 
the Aryan race have Reserved the recollection of a 
period, when its ancestors.; witnessed such wonderful phe- 
nomenon, — a long and continuous dawn of several days, 
with its lights laterally revolving on the horizon, in their 
original home. 

Such are the distinguishing characteristics of £he North 
Pole, that is, the point .where >..£he axis of the earth 
terminates in the north: But as a Polar , A home mean 3 
1. bov ,1'aradif : fi-imd, 1 (Hit Ed., j\ 69. • '-ir _ 
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practically a feme in the regions round about the North 
Pole, and not merely the Polar point, we must now see 
what modifications are necessary to be made in the above 
characteristics owing to the observer being stationed a little 
to the south of the North Pole, We have seen that 
at the Pole the northern hemisphere is seen spinning 
round the observe^ and all the stars move with it in ho- 
rizontal planes without rising or setting ; while the other 
celestial hemisphere is^y^ays invisible. But when the 
observer is shifted doMHuMil^zeriith JHl no longer 
correspond with the^s^^ra^tior bis horizon with the 
celestial equator. I^ fematte cW"lofc Z, in the annexed 
figure, be the zenith *"bjr^|e observer, and P the celestial 
North Pole. When thg observer was stationed at the ter- 
restrial North Pole, his zenith coincided with P, and his 
horizon vKth the celestial equator, with the resuH Jg»all 
the stars in tte, dome Q'PQ revolved round hiiHgjtfpbri- 
zontal planes.^. But when the zenith is shifted wr^T this 

& state of things is at once 
A 2 i* a ^ erCt ^ as heavens 

revolve, as before, 
island the line POP \ 
and not round the zenith- 
,0 ZOZ’ . When the 
''server was stationed 
.at the North Pole these 
dwo lines coincided, and 
jhence the,, circles ofre- 
^ volution described by the 
» H stars round the celestial 
/ Pole were also described 
round the zenith-line. 
But when the zenith Z is 4 H$seitt from P, as in the 
figure, the celestial horizon m He observer will be II' H, 
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and «be. stars ^lU, now appear to move In circles inclined to 
His horizon, as 'slown in the figure by the black lines AA 1 , 
BIT and '''CO'. Some of the stars, viz., those that are 
situated in the part of the celestial dome represented by 
H'PB, will be, visible throughout the night, as their circles 
of revolution mil bo above the horizon II' CD' If. Entail 
the stars, whose War distance is greater than PB or PIT, 
wilt, in their daily revolution, be partly above and partly 
below the horymn. For instance, the stars at C and I) will 
describe cirdflBpome portions of which will be below the 
horizon H II in other words, the appearance of the visible 
cMestial hemisphere <o a person, whose zenith is at * 
wiM be different from the appearance presented by the 
heavens to an observer at the North Foie. The stars will 
not now revolve in hortonial planes, but obliquely, A 
great, ^ number of them would he circumpolar atU visible 
during the whole night, blit the remaining will rise and 
set as with us iu the tropics, moving in oblique circles. 
When Z fe very near V only a few stars will rise and 
set in this wav, and the difference will not be a marked 
one ; but as Z i, removed further south, the change will 
become more and more apparent. 

Similar modifications' will be introduced in the duration 
of d-iy and night, when the observer’s position is shifted to 
the south of the terrestrial North l’ole. This will be clear 
by a reference to the figure on the next page. Let P be 
the coles* ial North Pole, and Q'Q the celestial equator. 
Then since the sun moves in the ecliptic E'E. which is 
inc|ined at an angle of about 23£° ( 23" 23 ' ) to the equa- 
tosjp&e circles TV. aid E'T will correspond with the ter- 
restrial circles of latitude, called the Tropics , f and the 
circle AC with the Arche Circle on the terrestrial globe. 
Now as the fun moves ip the ecliptic E'E, in hxs annual 
course he always be twice over-head for an observer 
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stationed at a place, within the terrestrial tropical zone, 
onco in his course from E' to E, and again in his. return, 
from E to E‘. The sun will also appear for sonfe time 
to the north of the observer’s zenith, and for the rest of 
the year to the south. But as the altitude of the sun 
above the equator is never greater thah*£3^° or EQ, an ob- 
server whose zenith lies to the north of the circle TE, 
will always see the sun to the south of his zenith, and the 
zenith distance of the sun will be greater araPjgreater as the 
observer advances towards the North Pole. But still “the 


sun will be above the horizon every day, for some hours at 
least, to an observer whose zenith lies between TE and AC. 

To take a concrete in-' 



stance, let the obser- 
ver he so stationed that 
his zenith will beat C, 
that is, on the extreme 
northern latitude of the 
Q temperate zone. Then 
^ bis celestial horizon will 
extend 90° on each side, 
and will be represented 
by T'CT, and the sun 
moving along the eclip- 
tic E'B will be above 


his horizon, at least for 
some portion of day. during the whole year. But as the ob- 
server passes into the Frigid zone, the sun during Ms annual 
course will be altogether below the horizon for some 
and the maximum limit is reached at the North Pole, 


where the„ sun is below the horizon for six months. We 
may, therefore, state that the duration of the $00$ which 
is six months at the Pole, is fridually diminished as 
we come down from the Pole, unitl f , , in > the temperate 
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zona, thesunis above the horizon, at least, for some time 
out o fja twentv-foar hours every day. In the *$}iQj£oing 
figure Web Z represent the zenith of an observe within 
the Arctic regions, Jthes II' II will represent his horizon, 
and -the sun ia4 ^ijjto nal course will, for some time, be 
altogether beloi^^^Khorizon. For instance, suppose tbe 
sun to be at zP^Tafen his diurnal circle of rotation 
will be represented by nil, the whole of which is below 
the horizon J I'll of the observer whose zeDith is Z. 
therefore, the sun, during his annual course along the 
ecliptic from E' to n, and back from n to E, will be 
invisible to an observer whose zenith is Z. Corresponding 
to this total disappearance of the sun for some time, the 
luminary will be perpetually above the horizon for the same 
period during his northern course. For instance, let the sun 
be at d, then his diurnal circle of rotation, dH\ will be 
entirely above the horizon IT II, and so it will continue to 
be for all the time that the sun moves from d to E, and 
back again from E to d, in his anmpal course. During 
ILK time the sun will neither rise jbdinffet, but will move, 

like the circumpolar stars, m circles, round and 

round the observer like a. wheell.% J|flFlll positions between 
n and d, and the corresponding portfbn of the ecliptic on 

the other side, the sun, in his diurnal course of twenty- 

four hours, wotild be partial 1> above and partially below 
the horizon, producing ordinary days and nights, as With 
us, the day being longer than the night when the sun is 
in the northern, and the night longer than tbe day when 
thu sun is in the southern hemisphere. Instead of a single 
day and a single night of six months, the year, to a per- 
son living in tho Arctic regions, but not exactly at tbe 
Noith Pole, will, therefore, be divided into three parts, one 
of which will be a long night, one a long day,* and one 
made succession of days and nights, a single day 
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and night of which will together never exceed twenty-four 
hfkirs,',' The long night will always he shorter than six 
months ftfd longer than 24 hours, and , the same will bo 
the case with the long day. The . long night and the 
long day will mark the two °pposi(^||g^emities of the 
year, the middle of the long day ocoa«RSfehen the sun is 
at the summer solstice, and the mi<mM^Hihe long night 
when he is at the winter solstice, TMr triple division 

of the year is important for our phsfpose, and I shall, 
therefore, illustrate it by a concrete example. Suppose, for 
instance, that the observer is so far below the North Pole 
that instead of a night of six mouths, he has a night of 
2 months, or, in other words, the sun goes below, his ho- 
rizon only for two months. As the winter solstice will fall in 
the middlo of this long continuous night, we may say that 
the night will extend a month before ma a month after 
December 21, when the sun is at the winter solstice. 
Corresponding to this long night, there will be a con- 
tinuous day of twd%tui»ihs, a month before a:jd a month 
after June 21, whan the f sun is at the summer solstice. 
If these four months . aret^ deducted from the year, there 
wil| remain eight* taon^h^laud (luring all these months 
there will be days and raghts, as in the temperate zone, 
a>ycthemeron, or a day aud a ..night together, never ex- 
celling, as with us, the ordinary period of twenty-four hours. 
This’ - alternation of ordinary days aud nights will com- 
mence after the close of the long night in January, and in 
the beginning, tho night will be longer than the day ; but 
■*s the sun passes from tho southern into the northern hemi- 
sphere, the day will gain over the night, and eventually, 
after four ponfks, terminate into a continuous day for two 
months. At the close of this long dayiu Jnte^the alter- 
nation of ordinary days and nights yral again commence, 
the day in the beginning being lopg^f than the night, lint 
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s.a nyefcbftffiaron never exceSfeg, as in the previous case,, a 
period of twenty-four hours. As the sun passes from the 
northern into the southern hemisphere, the night will begin 
to gain over the day, until, after four months of such suc- 
cession of ordinary days and nights, it terminates into 
the continuous night of two months mentioned above. The 
same description Applies, mutatis mutandis, where the long 
night may last for 3, 4 or 5 n|&Ois, until we reach the 
Polar condition of a day and a night months each, 

when the intermediate succession of^pifnary days and 
nights will vanish. 1 M 

We have seen that a long dawn of two months is a spe- ; 
cial and important characteristic of the North Pole. As we 
descend southward, the splendour and the duration of tho 
dawn Will be witnessed ou a less and loss magnificent 
scale. But the dawn, occurring at the end of the long night 
of two, three or moro months, will still he unusually long, 

1. Cf, BhAskarftchlrya m Suit! hint a Sbiromani, GoUdhyftya, Chap- 
ter Vi l , verses G- 7, \vlu<li art as follows — ■ - 

<rawp i wu u^m^'Trr ftstw: u 
wsrrfawr w wnrs; i hnRv wsrfor m i 

wnrw Wrtwr wars wr^rr i rrerw hrr n 

u Thoie fa apt cah uity it the p T ace, whore llu lititndu w gi&af- 
er than 66^ N Wiieeevoi the ByQtitheru ih clmation of tho sun e^Gffeufa 
the campion teat of the Uti t ado,, '^hoic will be pcipotuil day, f ofWu h 
vime a th it eve-^ continues, hmnlarly, when tho southern (?de- 
Jm ition ev Midi)- th re will he pupetuai night, Ou Meiu, thekfore f 
there is oqtttl half-yearly perpetud diy and nig/ it 99 Thus if the hi* 
titudo of a place bo 70 , its complement will bo 90 — 70 20° , ar*$ as 

the sun’s height abo e tho fclcstiul equator ( that is, ins decimation) 
is never greater than 2d" 28', thero will bo a umtiaqpus day at thy 
place, so long as the declination is greater th^'rS^^tnd lose than 
23 d 28', and theje will be a similar t onhnuous sun fa in 

tho soutlmrn Jxom xsphei e Paul Du th ullu mentions that JS'mdkyn or 
A oith t Q o0„ ) 5 Hie nor them most pfafee $ss the can ft 

xmnt of ft n nigfit < ommuu es on 18th'Novombw,>iu1 ends 
oiT2!th January, Jqfljyjngc, 67 ctiys of twonly^oSf" faonrs eich 
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"■termini 



often ■ of several wgtf duration. Aa stated above, at first only 
a pale flush of light will appear, sod it will continue visible 
on the horizon, revolving round and round, if the observ- 
er is suflioieatly near the Pole, for some days, when ai 
last the^orb of the ‘San will emerge, and Start the alter- 
nation of d§^> and night described above* to be eventually 
to a ' long day. The splendours of the Aurora 
ouldj£aot. beJjwkt marked and conspicuous in the 
atit^^'^an^Fthe North Pole. 
th|^^weteristics of the Arctic regions are dif- 
^rom those c$fithe North Pole, they are no less dif- 
ferent from the features of the year with which we are 
familiar in the temperate or the tropical zone. With us 
the sun is above |hc horizon, at least for some time every 
day, daring all the twelve months of the year ; but to pei*- 
1 $ons within the Arctic circle, he is below the horizon, and, 
therefore, continuously invisible for a number of days. If 
this period of continuous night be excluded from our 
leckoniug, we might say that within the Arctic regions the 
year, or the period marked by sunshine, only lasts from six 
to eleven months. Again the dawn in the temperate and 
the tropical zone is necessarily short-lived, for a day 
and a night together do not exceed twenty-four hours, 
and the dawn whjch comesk between them can last. ; only 
for a few hours ; but the aimtiai dawn at the Poland 
the dawn at the end of the long night in the Arctif regions 
will each be a dawn of several days’ duration. n A* for 
the seasons, wo have our winters and summers j 
^winter ia the Arctic regions will be marked by 11 
.^ntmuotraJli^t, while the summer will make tb^fl^it 
longer ijjp&e day, but within limit of tw&ty-fbur, 
v J|onM, uai# the day is developed junto a long ^cc^nuous 
* sunshine *«f several days. The^Amate- of the Polar re- 
gions i# now extroii&y cold , It^Jpore, but, as js^sdously 
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stated, different climatic conditions prevailed in early times, 
^d^^&nnot, therefore, include climate amongst the points 
nodes consideration. 

s Br%ilf be seen from the foregoing disc&Si 
hate two distinct sets of characteristics, or dijjfk j 
for /an observer stationed exactly at the ter 
Pole, and the other for an observer located 
cum-PoIar .regions, or tracts of land between^ 

Pole and the Arctic circle: For brevity’s 
designate those two sets of differ? Mi as as Polar 
Polar , and sum them up a" follows : — 

I. The Polar Characteristics. '* ‘ 

(1) The sun rises in the south. 

(2) The stars do not rise and set ; but revolve, or 
spin round and round, in horizontal planes , completing one 
round in 24 hours. The northern celestial hemisphere js 
alone over-head and visible during the whole year; and the 
southern or the lower celestial world is always invisible. 

(3) The year consists only of one long day and one 
long night of six months each. 

(4) There is only one morning and one evening, or the 
sun rises and sets only once a year. Eut. the twilight , whether 
of the morning or of the evening, lasts continuously for 
about .'wo nion’hs, or 60 periods of 24 hours each. The 
ruddy light of the morn, or the evening twilight, is not 
again confined to a particular part of the horizon ( eastern 

• or western ) as with us ; but moves , like the stars at ,the 
places round and round along the horizon, like a potter’s 
wheel, completing one round in every 24 hours. Jfhese 
rounds of the morning light continue to take -. r I§0$ *iHtii 
the v orb of the sun comes above the horizon ; ijff ii^^he 
sun follows the same, course for six months, is;" Wvje 
without setting, rounS^aj^^ound the.^bserve^li^ ; 
one round every 21 hours. % ;> ’ - 
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XL TJt0 Circuit-Polar Characteristics, 

sun will always be to the south of; the se- 
ver i but as this happens even ilfethe ease; 
stationed in the temperate zone, it cannot 
as a Special characteristic. 

,A large number of stars are cirewm-polar, that 
are above the homon during the Entire period 
lution and hence always visible. The remain- 
and set, as in the temperate zone, but re- 
lore oblique circles. 

The year is made up of three parts i ) one 
ttinuous night, occurring at tha^ time of the winter 
solstice, and lasting for a period, greater than 24 hours and 
less than six months, according to the latitude of the place ; 
( ii ) one long continuous day to match, occurring at the time 
of the summer solstice ; and ( iii ) a succession of ordinary 
days and nights during the rest of the year, aloycthemeron, 
Or a day |nd a night together, never exceeding a period of 
24 hours. The day, after the long continuous night, is at first 
shorter than the night, hut it goes on increasing until it de- 
velopes into the long continuous day. At the end of the long 
day, the night is, at first, shorter than the day, but, in i^ 
turn, it begins to gain over the day, until the commencement 
of the long continuous night, with which the year ends. 

(4) The dawn, at the close of the long continuous 
night, lasts for several days, but its duration and magni- 
ficence is proportionally less than at the North Pole, a<Jt 
cording to the latitude of the place. Fear places, within. » 
fj@w degrees of the North Pole, the phenomenon oT&w$*- 

vabla during the greater 


ing nmfling light will still be oh 
pasfc'%f ute duration of the dav 
^ordinary days and 
^iteiqirate zone, only f 
, he is above the hprizon 



The other dawns, tin,, 
kjts, will, like the dawns 
mr a few houwu’f The 
ing the continuous day. 
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be sea^ revolving, without aetting^’‘4jMp^^ -observer, 
at the r®, bat in. oblique, and circles, 

^ndfinring the long night he will be entirely Tglow the 
while during the rest of the year he will rise .and . 
above the horizon for a part of 24 ; h|ktri|, 
varying aeootthog to the position of the sun in the ecliptic. 
■s& Here w#We two disfinii sets of differentia » spa^. 

rial charitfteristics, of the Polar and Oircum-Folaa? 

. •— characteristios which are not found anywhere else.orithe 
surface of the globe. Again as the Poles of bhe%trth 
are the same to-day as they were millions of 
the above astronomical characteristics will hold gold 'for 
all times, though the Polar climate may have undergone 
violent changes in the Pleistocene period. In short, we can 
take these differentia, as our unerring guides in the exa- 
mination of the Yedio evidence bearing on the point at 
issue. If a^Yedie description or tradition discloses any of 
the characteristics , mentioned above, we may s^ely infer 
that the tradition is Polar or Cireum-Polar in origin, and 
the phenomenon, if not actually witnessed by the poefc 
.was at least known to him by tradition faithfully hand- 
ed down from generation to generation. Fortunately there 
•re many* such passages or references in \he Vediclitera- 
4ffifce, and, for convenience, these may be divided into 
two parts s the first comprising those passages which direct- 
ly describe or refer to the long night, or the long dawn; 
and the second consisting of myths and legends whieh cor- 
roborate and indirectly support the first. The evidence in 
the first part being direct, is, of course, more convincing ; 
and we shall, therefore, begin with it in the next chapter, 
reserving the consideration of the Yedic myths 
Is to the latter part of the book. 



•CHAPTER XV. 

•*> * * 

THE NIGHT OF THE GODS, 

Vedio sacrifices, regulated by the lunbsolar calendar A 
year of six seasons and twelve months, with an intercalary 
month In the Taitfciriya Samhiia —The same in the Rig~ 
Veda — Present results of the Vedic mythology — ^All .pre* 
oppose a home in the temperate or the tropical zone— 
|jput farther research still necessary —The speoial character* of 
the Rig-Veda explained —Polar tests found in the itig*Veda 
— Indra supporting the heavens with a polo, and moving them 
like a wheel — A day and a night of six months, in the form of 
the half-yearly day and night of the Gods — Found in the 
8 dry a Sidhanta and older astronomical Samkifcas — BhaskarE* 
error explained — Gods' day and night mentioned by 
M&nu and referred to by Yaska —The description of Merti or 
the North Pole in the Makibharata —In the Taitfciriya Ar^ya- 1 ' 
ka —The passage in the Taitfciriya Brahmana about the year- 
long day of the Gods — Improbability of explaining it except 
as founded on the observation of nature — Parallel pipage 
in the Wendidad — Its Polar character clearly established bj? 
the context — The Vara of Yima in the Airy ana Vaejo —The 
sun rising and setting there only once a year — The Deva« 
yana and the Pitriyana in the Pig- Veda — Probably repre- 
sent the oldest division of the year, like the day and the 
night of the Gods —The path of Mazda in the Pars! 
scriptures —Death during Pitriyuna regarded inauspicious— 
BadarEy&na's view — Probable explanation suggested —Death 
during winter or Pifcriy&zm in the Pars! scriptures ^3Pfo» 
bably indicates a period of total darkness — Similar Greek tra- 
ditions —Norse Twilight of the Gods —The idea of half- 
yearly day and night of the Gods thus proved to he not 
only Inde^rfuan, but Indo-Germanic —A s me indication 

■; pi an original Polar home. 4 

4 ? f 

At the threshold of, tke-V^ic literature, ftWfrMMk 
with au s elaboratei^ ; ^^is^t saclkficial system « f^^weU- 
regulated by the as to. sho^^j^' the 





Y<&0 ba^dS tad, , that time, pro- 

n _ * ji i . .... * lam ~ 


flctency ^}<^^<^#st3Ponomjv ■^JCfeere hm& 4My, fort- 
nightly, monthly, Quarterly, hal£^e$i&y i«A?5^% saeri- 
fices, which, 1 as I have el*ewh$m sbowife? also served as 
chwi||jBeters days. 1 The Taittiriya Samhitft and the 

Br&JitgAi distinctly mention a lunar month Of thirty 
days and a year of twelve such months, to which an 
intercalary month was now and then added, to make tie 
lunar and the solar year correspond with each other. The 
ecliptic, or the belt of the zodiac, was divided into 27 
or 28 divisions, called the Nakshatras, which were used 
as mile-stones to mark the apnual passage of the Bun, 
or the monthly revolution of the moon round the earth. 
The two solstitial and the two equinoctial points, as well 
as the passage of the sun into the northern and the 
southern hemisphere, were clearly distinguished, and the 
year was divided into six seasons, the festivals in each 
ynonth or the year being accurately fixed and ascertained. 
Jt^Mars rising and sotting with the sun were also sys- 
temaraeaily observed ana the eastern and western points 
of the compass detemmfed as accurately as the astrono- 
mical observations of the day could permit. In my Orion 
or the Antiquity of the Vedas, I have shown how the 
changes in the position of the equinoxes were ‘also mark- 
ed in these days, and how they enable us to classify the 
periods of Vedie antiquity. According to this classifica- 
tion the Taittiriya SamhitS comes under the Krittikfc pe- 
riod ( 2500 B. C. ), and some may, therefore, think that 
the details of the Vedie calendar given above are pecu- 


liar only to the later 
of the ^ig-Veda will, 
csgG, |!§&r of $50 
©c.eim^lly ; Added, or- 



0 . A cursory study 
sucheis not the 
nicalary month 
lunar months, 


f^paas, Ch«p. II. 
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with twelve jnfercal$0 days inserted al jfbarfcnd of each 
year, was faBaili%|*. tq^die poets of t^^p^Yeda and is 
often mentioned in ‘too hymns . 1 Thewnorthcrn and the 
southern pasMfge^ Jhe^jHimtfrom equinox to equinox, the 
Devay&na and the Pifcriy&na, together with the p early 
mttras, have also been referred to in several places^clear- 
ly showing that the Ttig-Vedie calendar differed, if at 
all, very little from the one in use at the time of the 
Taittirtya Saiiihifca or the Brahmanas. A calendar of twelve 
months and six seasons is peculiar only to the temperate 
or the tropical zone, and if we were to judge only from 
the facts stated above, it, follows that the people who 
used such a cahjgdar# must have lived in places whero 
the sun was above the horizon dmiug all the days of the 
year. The science of Ydcfio mythology, so far as it is 
developed at present^ aho supports the same view. Vritra 
is said to be a demon of drought or darkness, and several 
myths are explained on the theory that they represent 
a daily struggle between the powers of light app| the 
powers of darkness, or of eventual triumph of snnyair 1 over 
winter, or of day over night, of Indra over water- 
tight clouds. Mr. N&rayana Aiyangar of Bangalore has at- 
tempted to explain some of these myths on tfie astral 
theory, showing that the myths point out to' the position 
of the vernal equinox in Orion, in the oldest period of 
Yedic civilisation. But all jthese theories or methods t of 
interpretation assume, that the Yedic people have always 
been the inhabitants of the temperate or thejtropical 
zone, and all these myths and traditions ,were formed or 

'' i. SCO fog. WflfWtlt- 

wnrcti aIibo 

i>oo Orion, page 1,67 IIBEHe vt. dSyis hlpfe 

of the year aie expt T <J '; : 
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of their taythjj! 


in Ve- 
regarding the an- 
i |e, and the origin and the 
Bat to a man who is wefi- 


wg In the (lame field, the question whether we have 
|||elted the utmost limit of our researches naturally oc- . 
qp^ijjb »“•* mistake to suppose that all the traditions"' 
'^ ;v myths, and even the deities, mentioned in the Rig" 
^eda'-'were Mm creation of one period. To adopt a geo- 
logical phrasi,. the Rig-Veda, or we might even say the 
whole Vedie literature, is not arranged into different 
strata according to their 'chronological order, so that We 
can go on from one stratum to another and examine each 
sepa^ely. The Rig-Veda is a book in which old things of 
d|&(|^lt" : 'periods are so mixed up that we have to work 
long, and patiently before we are able to separate and 
its contents in chronc>| 
before how owing io,gur in 


man and his ear 
even imposaibfej 
Max^ Mullelyi 
sdboltfs M 



some 

i the duty 
g-Veda, 

entuie knowledge each 
matter, naturally be in a 





der. I have stated 
ttdge of the ancient 
red difficult, or 
rved by Prot. 
ition of Vedic 
unintelligible 
e advance of 
oration may, in 


er position than its pre- 
Tbe Vedic calendar, so far as wo know, or the 
jrthology may not hav^ as yet, disclosed anyjjt? 
of an Arctic home, but underneath the mategwU 
iygybeen examined, or*even by their side, we-oWfcy 
r , ll which, though hitherto neaped, may* 

in, tho^Bt^pight of sdeiffific im« 

polfcp^ ; %^8ions. 

from farther pursuing ,our ihvci^ab^i jjp <rappS^be 
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yaxts and legeridff-:|^f beew; sa^footorily 

(Ptplaiaed, tad, te ^|# 1 «S en<l3 

* indicate the ^^6 ^ -pxcnxd-% lor home 

ia early time^The distingiij^iSig : characteristics of these 
region® bavebisn already discussed and stated in the 
I previous chapter, and all that we have now to do is^fcft 
fepply fcheso tests, and decide if they are satisfied 1 or , 
filled by the texts and legends under consideration. 

The spinning round of the heavenly dome over the 
head Is one of the special characteristics of the North. 
Pole, and the phenomenon is so peculiar that one may ex- 
pect to find traces of it in the early traditions of a people, 
if they, or their ancestors over lived near the North 
P$|e # Applying this test to the WJio literature, we1|b«fin3 
pipages which compare the motion ot the heaven® ife 
that of a wheel, and state that the celestial \ault is sup-* 


ported as if on ar^pp| 
said “to separately, mim 
as the two whed lwB. & 
Prof. Ludwig* tH^iui 
' earth, and the 'ip pm lEi 
idea occuM ia^OThW^|| 
1 scribed as bein£$j|&ral|| 
thereby to the grfiitrpol 
IT, 66, 3). 2 In X, 8uj 


Lhus in Rig. X, 89, 4, Ind|a is 
Ar his power heaven and earth 
are held by the axle.” 1 
||fs refers to the axis of^the 
is very probaHfo. She , vB$me 
jrafed sometimes ' the sk||tB de- 
)mm without a pole,4|te^gy 
might of Indra (JJmi&mm 
| Indra is identified with/' S^ t 
cubing the widest 


and he is described as ‘‘fcuping the widest oxjij 
,fhe v . wheels of a chariot/W* The word for * exp 
which S&yana understands to mean ‘If] 
f ’ But whichever meaning we adopt, , it 
the versed question refers to |he revolut^^^ 

. 1 . ' aft 

. X ViMvWmsF: 2,— srtft WWf## 5 !* 
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*®4 ConyawB jt te) the motion of a chariot wheel. N<W| 
the heaves* a the temperate and the topical regidra 
aay te'tfefcribed as moving like a wheel from east to west 
ahd thenpaek again to the east, though the latter half 
thisefrenit is not visible to the observer. Bat we can 
Set : certaihly speak of the topical sky as being supported 
oh & pole, for the ample reason that the North Pole? 
which blast be the point of support in such a case, 
will not be sufficiently 'near the zenith in the topical 
or’ the temperate zone. , If we, therefore, combine the 
two statement*, that the heavens are supported, as ort a 
pole, mid that they more like a wheel, we may safely 
fjnfet that the motion referred to is such a motion, of 
the celestial hemisphere as can be witnessed only by an 
observer at the North Pole. In the Rig- Veda 1, 24, 10, the 
constellation of Ursa Major ( Rik&kah ) is described as being 
placed ‘high* (uc%hdk), and, as this;, can refer only to 
the altitude of llfe^^nstpllation, it follows that it must 
then hare beak ^ jp jnd^bead of the observer, which is 
•possible orfjg; m reum-J’olar regions. Unfortunately 
there ore n^jBMieJteaiiges in the Rig-Veda which 
describe celestial hem^phere or of the 1 

stars therein, must, thereftllf take up another 

characteristic' of the'Toljtf regions, namely, ‘a day and a 
night of six months each,’ and see if the Vedic litera- 
ture contains any references to this singular feature of 
the Polar regions. 

Ihe idea that the day and the night of the tods 
are each of six months’ duration is so widespread |in 

i. • b%. r, si, io,-epft werwr ft fony e wi h - * « . 

It may also be remarked, in this e dj p ta etion, the yte|*#i§e speaks 
of the appearance .(not rising) of ail d th*»r 

disappearance (net netting) duri jgjgjj my, 'showing' 'tlg fejfap oonetcHa- 
tion was the observer, 1 
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the Ihipan literature, that we most examine it here at 
•game tehgjfe **&. #* that purpose, commence with the 
Post-Vhdte HtemtnW; end trace it back t? fcgaost an- 
dent tjjol*., It h feoad not only in Fc^ms, bat 
alee works, and as the latter state it in 

a mop|; |orm we shall begin with the, later Sid- 

IMath* ; ' ||dh*t Meta is the terrestrial North Foie of oar 
astronomers, and the Sfirya-SidcMnta, XU, 67, says :— 
“ At Msm Gods behold the sun after ' bat a single rising 
during the half of his revolution beginning with Aries,” 
Now according to Pur&gas Mem is the home or seat of 
all the Gods, and the statement, about their half-year- 
long night and day is thus easily and naturally explained* 
and all astronomers and divines have accepted the accuracy 
of the explanation. The day of the Go^ corresponds 
•with the passage of the sun from the vernal to the 
autumnal equinox, when the sun • is visible at the North 


Pole, or the Meru ; and the night pi&J 
passage of sun, from the autn^jpfe|ft|PiA 
equinox. Bat BMskara.clxArya^JI^^^Hp^ll 
ing the passage which states Jmlfc pWT^D« 
day of Gods,” has raised theAp|^|tt^ra 
which in his dagmeaht tl «P jasil^^P% 
‘the winter to the sdlfmer solstice, w^pM| jS 
the Gods stationed at the North Pole j Wjt 
at the Pole can only see the sun in his pa-j 
vernal to the autumnal equinox. But, as si 
elsewhere, 1 Bh&skar&ch$rya has here fallen 1 


i the southern 
*$a the. vernal 
^^mdemtond- 

IKgW^yaga, 

m*thp.-,^y y «f 
Sr ah t|»emr 
the 
by me 


l^,^^bnting to the word pttar&ygsim, a son#' whiph, i| 
,'j|td bear in old times, or at least in this passages 
r^cabo^ing this tradition. The old meaning of Uttardyan#, 
>Jit«rally, the northern passage,, of the sun, was thagpiod; 
pftimn r<fouir«t?% travel from the 
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the automata equinox, or the portion, M [ the ftotw m 
th te a^^ hendsphere s a» d if we uajerstend the word 
in this. -#* the. statement that the tTttar&ya^a 
day ofjReyas is at once plain and iateUigle. ^; 
si siOMtM^tiesBam to older astronomical San#t«fole«]y 
shows that the tradition was handed down from the old- 

may moan the apotheosized ancestors of the human race. 
But I do hot think that we need any such e^lanation. 
If the . ancestors of the human race ever live ® 8 

North Pole, so must have their Gods ; ana I shall shew 
in 'a subsequent chapter that the Vedic deities are, as a 
matter of fact, clothed with attributes, which are disfanc - 

It makes, therefore, no difference 


lv Polar in origin. — , , .... 

for our purpose, if a striking feature of the primitive 

home is traditionally preserved and remembered as a cha- 
racteristic of the Gods, or of the apotheosized ancestors of 
the race. We are concerned with the- tradition itself, d 
our object is gained if. its existence is clearly established. 

The next authority for the statement is Manu I, 67. 
While describing the divisions of time it says, “A year 
(human) is a day and a night of the Gods ; thus are 
the two divided, the northern passage of the sun is the 
day and the southern the night” 1 ffhe ■ ay an 
night of the Gods are then taken as a unit for measur- 
ing longer periods of time as the Kalpae and so on, and 
Yteka’s Nirakta, XIV, 4, probably contains the same refer- 
ence. Muir, in the first Volume of his On 9 zml Sans- 
crit Texts, gives some of these passag^ so fa* as^bey 
bear on the Western found in the Pur^as B^.^ 

, are not concerned wiMm later devdopment of^i^a 

e^at i*e day and tittUt-of the '(JUs each lasted for 
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important, from oar , point of view, 
^ v ; ^e Dce of this tradition in the Ve- 

f|e sad ^F<*t^edic literature, wfcich can only beex- 
Wf liypothesis that originally. must have 
P °f *etml observation. We shall, therefore, 
the Mah&bMrata, which gives such a clear de~ 
^nption of Mount Hern, the lord of the moun tains, as 
to leave no doubt abont its being -the North Pole, or 
possessing the Polar characteristics. In- chapters 163 and 
164 of the Vanaparvan, Arjuna’s visit to the Mount is de- 
scribed in detail, and we are therein told, “At Mem the 
sun and the moon go round from left to right ( prodak* 
shinam ) every day, and so do all the stars. ” Later on 
the writer informs us « The mountain, by its lustre, so 
overcomes the darkness of night, that the night can hard- 
ly be distinguished from the day. ” A few versos further, 
and we find, “The day and the night are together equal 
to a year to the residents of the place.” 1 These quotations 
art quite sufficient to convince any one that at the *itn« 

; when the great epic was composed Indian writers had 
a tolerably accurate knowledge of the meteorological and^ 
astronomical characteristics of the North Pole, and fchtol 
knowledge cannot be supposed to have been acquired by! 
, mere mathematical ’calculations. The reference to the! 
lustre of the mountain is specially interesting, inasmuch'? 
as, in all probability, it is a description of the ' splat-’ 

* U**. * * * — y* 

ujTfc, The verses (Calcutta E<3,) are as follows*—* 

sp»HiE*Rft i mrftwtruicsr grtw: a 

SWM icty » fl i n .uA mftH fl 

■' ' ' Vana "<#?«h Chap. 163, w; 87, 88. , . 

Wtepgpww ’rafwum mfepfart WMttr msnrwnn 
RwvKfNt w wna?r «bT 
* dPcurWfrowrlwf 
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'#081 pf ihft Aa^ ; »$fc?eftUs visible • stovjtfr a Soitt Pole. 
So far as literature tojptoped we, have, 

thpefere, agApily-' dhe trftdRton of the hatf-yea*$w>g 
sight and #>;. of ..the Gods persistently mej#osed, bet 
the Mount %m% or- ita Jforfch Pole, is deacribfflfwitb such 
accuracy as- to leadus to believe that it is an ancient 
teadijaon, whose origin must be traced to ft time when 
these phenomena were daily observed % the people ? and* 
this is 0 QB$?©ed by' the fact that the tradition is not 
to the Post-Vedio literature, 
on, therefore, to the Veclic literature, we 
Mera described as the seat of seven Adity&s 
in ito ^aittiriya Aranyaka I, 7, 1, while the eighth Aditya, 
called Kashyapa, is said never to leaye the great Meru 
Or llabftmera. Kashyapa is further described as communi- 
eating Iighfc|o the seven Adityas, and himself perpetu- 
ally illipWRg the great mountain. It is, however, to 
Br&hmana, (III, 9, 22, 1), That we meet 
a passage which clearly says, “That which is 
T is but a single day of the Gods. ” The statement 
so clear that there can be, no doubt whatever about its 
tneaning. A year of the mortals is said to be but a day of 
the Gods ; but, at one time, I considered it extremely ha- 
zardous 1 to bw any theory even upon such a clear state- 
ment, inasmuch as it then appeared to me to be but soli- 
in the Vedic literature. "I could not then find anything 
match it in the Samhit&a, and especially to the Rig- 
Veda, and I was inclined to hold that Uttar&yaaa and Da- 
kshiaftyana were, in all probability, described to this way 
as ‘Ip* and * night * with a qualifying word to marie 
, their special nature. Later resepches have however /med 
on me the conclusion that the ^edition, rep^nt^d by 

‘ Br. iu, e, », 

m* aoie* , n 
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tM« passage, indicates the existence of a Polar home in 
oft! days* and I have set forth in the sequel the evidence m 
wbjfel $S*W to tike above conclusion. -There are 
several theories on which the above statement in the Tai- 
ttiriya Br&hmana can be explained. We may regard it 
as the outcome of pare imagination, or of a metaphor ex- 
pressing in figurative language a fact quite different frdm 
.the one denoted by the words Used, or it may be the 
ipti&ttlt t$$ictnal observation by the writer himself o* by 
persons &om whom he traditionally derived his informa- 
t tion. It may also be considered as based on astronomi- 
cal calculations made in later days, what was originally 
an astronomical inference being subsequently converted in- 
to a real observed fact. The last of these suppositions 
would have appeared probable, if the tradition had been 
confined only to the Post-Vedic literature, or merely to 
the astronomical works. But we can not suppose that dur- 
ing the times of the Brahmanas the astronomical ktmw-* 
ledgte was so far advanced as to make it possible to fabri- h 
cate a fact by mathematical calculation, even supposing 
that the Vedic poets were capable of making such Ip 
fabrication. Even in the days of Herodotus the state- 
ment that ‘ there existed a people who slept for six months’ 
was regarded 4 incredible ! (IV, 24) ; and We must, there- 
fore, give up the idea, that several centuries before He- 
rodotus, a statement regarding the day or the %|ht of. 
the Gods could have been fabricated in the Way Stated^ 
above. But all doubts on the point are set at rest by 
the occurrence of an. almost identical statement In the 
i$ped books of the Parsis. In t& Vendidad, Fargjprd It, 
fhralO, (oa, according to Spiegel* ra 133 ), Vre find the 
fenteseh, cha'wyam maitigame j/ect yard,, mehnin g« 
'^j$|y regard, as a W&ft is a year. M *T)i3t h is but a' 
paraphrase of the etl^meiii, in TaittMya 
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__ the Par&L 8crip 5 ;|^fe|<®oveB all pos- 
regarding -the Polar ' cwM§& of the state- 
.part of the second Farlfed, wherein this 
itains a discourse between Ahnra Mazda 
Mazda warns Yima, the first king 
approach of a dire winter, which is & 
Hying creature by ccn ering the land with* 
|prf ice, and advises Yima to build a Y»ra, or 
irej'to preserve the seeds of every Mad of animals 

mi * * 

h'!, The meeting is said to have taken place in 
Vaejo, or the Paradise of the Iranians. Jpip 
enclosure, advised by Ahura Mazda, is accgfd- 
and Yima asked Ahhr^Mazda, “ 0 Maker 
of' the material world, thou Holy One^ What lights arc 
there to give light in the Yara which Yima made#,? 
Ahum Mazda answered, “ There are uncreated lights^d 
©oatedydights. There the stars, the moon and the^j|^i 
are .only once (a year'' seen- t-o rise and set , and a’|$|jr' 
$gj$r$k onty as a day . ’’ I have, taken Darmesteter’s rend- 
efih|, but Spiegel's is substantially the same. This ptjts- 
^is-' important from various standpoints. First of all 
8 :113, that the Airvana Vaejo, or the original homo 
of Iranians, was a place which was rendered unin— 
tabj table Vf glaciation; and secondly that in this original 
rose and set only once in the ym^f^l 
*j$^r teas like a day to the inhabitants 
j^ipP^lk»ring of the passage in regard to glaciation 
f|.diseaa#ed later on. For the present, it is enough 
completely it corroborates and ollucidatfes 
f Tho Taittirlya BrAhnm^a 6tatedy'a^,jdis- 
gie^yearly risip^ an|§etting 
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rere bath located in the Arctic or 
that the passage in the Xgft 
BrAhma^a also refers to the Polar year. TJ»iac£r 
statement is found both in the Iranian 
literature further negatives the probability'^^ 
fabrication from mathematical calculation. Nor-q 
pose that both the branches of the Aryan race 
quaiuted with this fact simply by an effort 
imagination, or that it was a mere metaphor, 
maining alternative is to hold, as Sir Charles JjJgte; 
remarked, that the tradition was “founded on tjpj'.fl,. 
turn of Nature. " ^ 

It is true, that ‘the statement, or anyfchi n^|| Jhularl to 
Jit, is not found in; the Nig- Veda; but it will'll’ shewn 
, fsier on that there are many other passages in the Ilig- 
,Veda which go to corroborate this statement in a cQmark- 
jAblc' way by referring to other Polar characteristics, I 
however, mention here the fact that the oldest Vedic 
yqar appears to lmve been divided only into two pc^f|ons, 
the Devayuna and the Pitriyana, which originally hottest 
'ponded with the IJttarayana and tire I)ak.shinayansj$' or Jibe 
' day and the night of the Gods. The word 
curs several times in tho Itig-Veda Samhit&, 

‘the path of the Gods.’ Thus in the Rig-1? 

4jjnP is said to be cognizant of the DcmyM 
, is^|jtig. 1, 183, 6, and 184, 6, tho poet says, ? 

Ashvins ! reached the end of darkness ; nosy- 
the Devay&m road.’’ 2 In VII, 76, 2, we 
Devayana path has become visible 
of the J)awn has appeared in 
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ite that the road of the Bevay&na com- 
yei the Dawn, at after the end of darb- 
'was the road by which. Agni, Ash vine, 
matutinal deities travelled daring 


their heavenly course. The path of the Pitria, or the Pitri- 
y&na, is, on the other, hand, described in X, 18 , 1 , as the 
“reverse of Devayiaa, or the path of Death.” In the Rig- 
Veda, X, 88, 15, the poet says that he has “ heard ” only 
of “two roads, one of the Devas and the other of the Pitris,” 
If the Devayftna, therefor#, con^jStenced with the Dawn, we 
must suppose that the Pitriyana commenced with the 
advent of darkness. S&yana is, therefore, correct in inter- 
preting V, 77, 2, as stating that “the evening is not for the 
God# (demy&h)." Nbw if the Devayuua and the Pitriyana 
wsrb only synonymous with ordinary day and night, there 
was obviously no propriety in stating that these Were the 
only two paths or roads known to the ancient Rishis, and 
they could not have been described as consisting of three 
seasons each, beginning with the spring, (Shat. Br&. II, 1, 
3, 1-3). 1 It seems, therefore, very probable that the J)eva- 
j y&na and the Pitriy&na originally represented a two-fold 
| division of the year, one of continuous light and the other 
* of” continuous darkness as at the North Pole; and that 


though it was not suited to the later home of the Yedic 
people^ it was retained, because it was an established and ;j 
recognised fact in the language, like the seven suus, or the ’f 
: seven horses of a single sun. The evidence in support of 
this view will be stated in subsequent chapters. It is suf- 
ficient to obseryain this place, that if we interpret the two- 
fold division of the Devay&na and the Pitriy&na in this 
way, it fully corroborates the statement in tl^ Taittiriya 
" uta that a year was bo|u|4 day of the Gods. We 
i note in this coimedm^p^t, the 'expression ‘path 
'or a. full discueuon of the subject see Orion, pp,^ 24 - 30 . 
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of the Gods’ occurs even in the Pars! smpfcfc»$» • i . Tto&yin 
the F^vardin Yasht, paras 50, 57, the j^rar^l^^-v^iich 
coifespond with the Pitris in the Vedk'iitera^ttl^ ^Ttr- said, ; 
to have shown to the sun and the moon ‘‘the path' made 
by Mazda, the way made by the Gods,” along which the 
Fravashis themselves are described as growing. The sun 
and the moon are, again, said to have “stood for a long 
time in the same place, without moving forwards through 
the oppression of the Daevas ( V edic Asuras, or the demons 
of darkness),” before thti^Fravashis showed ‘the path of i 
Mazda,’ to these two -luminaries. 1 This shows that ‘ the 
path of Mazda' commenced, like the Devay&na road, when 
the sun was set free from the clutches of the demons of 
darkness. In other woHs, it • represented the period of .the - 
year when the sun wa» above the horizon at the place where 
the ancestors of the Indo-Iramau lived in ancient days. We 
have seen that the Devay&na, or the path of the Gods, 
is the way along which Sfirya, Agni and orher matutinal 
deities are said to travel in the Rig- Veda | and the I’arsi 
scriptures supplement this information by telling us that 
the sun stood still before the F ravasiuV showed to him ,? the 
path of Mazda’, evidently meaning that the Devayfiljil, oV‘. 

‘ the path of Mazda,’ was the portion of the year when the' 5 
sun was above the horizon after being confined for some v, 
time by the powers of darkness. . ' 

But the correspondence between the Indian and the. 
Pars! scriptures does not stop here. There is a strong pre- , 
jadice, connected with the Pitriy&na, found in the later In- 
dian literature, and even this has its paraxial in the Parei 
scriptures. The Hindus consider it inauspicious for a man ‘ 
to die during the Pitriy&na, and the great Mahabh&ratc v 
warrior, Bhlshma, is said jo have Awaited on bis de&tbrbc-d 
until the sun passed solstice* 

~T. Sea Sacred iiwks of -Ifir&ft 8«S^ Vol. xiUI, "pp?t$^p/~ 
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^i^ittihiiiayana,, Vrki^l^i^^o^laous with the. jpbiyto^ 
was then understood to mom the time- required by ; :'tfre.' 
tdip travel from the summer th'lhe winter solstice. 1 A 
her of passages scattered over the whole 
tore i^^rt the same view, by describing the course of 
the soul of a man aeeOrfl ia&.& s he dies daring the Deva- 



yfina or the Pitwyfina,* 
for the fate of the soi 
the Gods, or the D 
found collected in 
Stitras, IV, H, 
concilo all 4; 
td. be experience^ if 
wer|. held to he abso' 
pf view, has rec 
ret these texts as 
life for every man dyi 
night of the (j^ds. 4 s "' 
adds that thesr passa, 



iting a marked preference 
dying daring the path of 
these passages will he 

. v a’s Bh&shya on Brahma- 

raa Bfidaf&yana, 2 anxious to re- 
28 jrith |^e practical difficulty sure 
^ the tight of the Gods 
ffiliw from a religious 
miouf&at we must not 
g amuncomfo|table future 
thefijlaksbinfiyana or the 
ternafee B&dar&yana, therefore, 



ay he 4Hken to refer to the Yo- 
gifis who desire to attain to a particular kind of heaven 
after death. Whatever we may think of Ais view, we can, 
in this attempt of Bfidarfiyana, clearly see a distinct con- 
sciousness of the existence of a tradition, which, if it did 
not put an absolute ban on death during the night of the 
Gods, did, at any rate, clearly disapprove of such occur- 
rences from a religious^point of view. If the Pitriyfi.ua ori- 
ginally represented, as stated above, a period of continuous 
darkness the tradition can be easily and rationally explain- 
ed ; for as the Pitriyftua then meant fin Uninterrupted night, 
the funeral ceremonies of any ope dyin g daring tfiej,|>eriod - 


For the text and discussion thereon, see Orion,*]! 
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wep.;#ferred till the brealffcf ih& : mt'n at the end of the 
i |^j4|»i*©r the commencement^ the Devay&na. $wi§: > g&w 
' deatf^&ring night is goitidered inauspicious, aid the 
fohfial generally takes place after daybreak. jU 
' The First scriptures are still more expli<®lf ' la the 
Vendidad, Fargards Y, 10, and YIII, A, a question is raised 
how the worshipper of Mag l lfaili ^d &tt. when a death takes 
place in a house when •^fcsua ^ g has passed and the 
winter has come; and' $Jp|a Mafia answers, “la ‘such 
case a Kata (diteh) should be made in every house and there 
the lifeless body should be allowed to lie for two nights, 
or for three nights, or for a month long, until the lards 
begin to fly, the "plants to grow, jtho floodjgto flow, and the 
wind to dry np the 'water from off the ea rthJI ^pehridcri ag 
the fact, that the d§ad bowM-a wgphipper c^platoda is re- 
quired to he exposed to fir Hwjggfore it is ’consigned to 
birds, the only reason for pj^By^the dead body in the 
house for one month se em s to wjMBifc it was a month of 
darkness. The descriptia® of biraPjfcginning to fly, and the 
floods to flow, &c., reminds one onphe description of the 


wind to dry np the 'water ftom off the ea rthJI ^Deijsaderi ag 
the fact, that the dgad bodj pmf a worshipper c^pltteda is re- 
quired to h® exposed to it is ’consigned to 

birds, the only reasbft for T®»|aEywthe dead body in the 
house for one month se em s to <lflElt it wa§ a month of 
darkness. The descriptia® of biraPjfcginning to fly, and the 
floods to flow, &c., reminds one onphe description of the 
dawn in the Rig- Veda, and it is quite probable that the 
expressions here denote the same phenomenon as ia the Rig- 
Veda. In fact they indicate a, winter of total Hrkness 
during which the corpse is directed to be kept in the 
house, to be expqged to the sun on the first breaking of 
the dawn after the Ibng night. 1 It. will, however, be more • 
convenient to discuss these passages^ examining the 

whole of the Yedic evidence in favour Ofthf Arctic home. 

$ h&v^ referred to them here to show the complefce corre- 
spondence between the Hindu and the Farsi scriptures re- 
garding the day and the night of the Gods, and their un- " 
misf|i|at®8 Polar characteristics indicating the existence of 
an parly Itome within the Arctic ^rela*,;,' \ . ^ 

* I. See infra Chapter 4 1X. 4^ ' 
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The same traditions are also found in the litetJ&©^-6f 
many other branches of the Aryan race, besides the HrqdSi - 
and the Parsis. For instance, Dr. Warren quotes GreA>tra- 
ditions similar to those we have discussed above. Regard* 
log the primitive revolution of the sty, Anaximenes, we are 
told, likened the motions of the heaven in early days to 
“the rotating of ftjnan’s hat on his hgpd". 1 Another Greek 
writer .is quoted^ 
appeared in th& 
of Anton Krii 
kinds of daylt 
duration, espt^.. 
the Gods^sud^the OToffi, of 
the Gods nas its parallel.; 

. Jw 
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that phraseytho time wj&tf 
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1. Sea Paradise Found, 10th Ed., pp. 192 and 2§0. , ' •» 

2. See Cox’s Mythology of the Aryan Nations, p. Ml, quoting'* 
Brown’s Religion and Mythology of the Aryans of the North of 
Europe, Arjj^ 16-17, 
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inherited by ftU the branches of the Aryan 
aeffc is distinctly Polar in character, it & alone 
enoiagb A® establish the existence of an Arctic home. But 
fortunately for us our edifice need not be erected on this 
solitary pillar, as there is ample evidence in the Vedic 
literature which supports the Arctic t^ory by satisfying 
almost all the Polar and Gircim-Polar, tests laid down in 
the last chapter. Jhe dawn is another pe- 

culiar characterist-^of ^ jr^jlorth MsM |»d ye shall see 
in the next chaa^^pi^" t&o 'Ril-^^ Recount of the 
dawn is infcelli^le^nly if we take it afe- 'referring to the 



CHAPTER V. 

THE VBDIC DAWNS. 

v , > J 

Dawn4iymtk the moat beautiful in the Rig-Veda —The Deity 
fully described, nnobsoured by personification ~-*Tirst Mata about 
the long duration ol dawn — Recitation of a thousand verses, 
or even the Whole Rig-Veda, while the dawn lasts —Three or 
fivefold division of the dawn —Both imply a long dawn 
~Th$ same inferred from the two words If&has and Vyuskti 
Three Rig-Vedie passages about long dawns, hitherto mis- 
understood, discussed —Long interval ol several days between 
the first appearance of light and sunrise — Expressly men- 
tioned in the Rig-Veda, VII, 76, 3 — Sayana*s explanation 
artificial and unsatisfactory — Existence of many dawns be- 
fore sunrise —Reason why dawn is- addressed in the plural 
in the Rig-Veda — The plural address not honorific —Nor 
denotes dawns of consecutive days — Provt,3 a team of con- 
tinuous dawns — The last view confirmed by the Tailtiriya 
Samhifca, IV f 3, 11 — Dawns as 30 sisters — Direct authority 
from the Taifctirfya Brftkmana for holding that they were 
continuous or unseparaied — Say ana’s explanation of 30 dawns 
examined —Thirty fiaftns described as thirty steps of a single 
dawn—Rotatory mqtio^ of the dawn, like a wheel, directly 
men tipped in the *$ig-Veda — Thllr reaching the same ap- 
pointed place day by day — All indicate a team of thirty 
closely-gathered dawna^? — ‘Results summed up —Establish the 
Polar character of th£ Vedie dawns — ^Possible variation in 
the duration of the Vedio* dawn — The legend of Indra shat- 
tuning the P|wns car Explained -rDirect passages showing 
that the dawns so described were the events of a former age 
—The Vedie Dawns Tolar in character' « * 

The Ttig-Veda, we have seed, doa$.,oofc contain distinct 
references to a day and a night of .six ^onths' duration, 
though the deficiency is more than ta&4^ up^by parallel 
passages from the Iratran scriptures, jBtt t ha ,fcfee case of 
the dawn, the long continuous revolving 

splendours, which is the 0p6ci$l charge ^ the Ifotth 
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Sly' ao finch difficulty. Usbaa, or the 
lawn, ie an important and favourite Vedic deity, 
and W oelebrated in about twenty hymns of the Rig-Veda, 
and mentioned more than three hundred times, sometimes in 
the singular and sometimes in the plural, These hymns, 
according to Muir, are amongst the most beautiful, — if not 
the most beautiful,— in the entire collection ; and the deity, 
to which they are addressed, is considered hy Macdonell 
to be the most graceful creation of Vedic poetry, there be- 
ing no more charming figure in the descriptive religious 
lyrics of any other literature. 1 In short, Ushas, or the God- 
dess of Dawn, is described in the Itig-Vedd hymns with 
more than usual fulness, and what is still more import- 
ant for our purpose is that tbo physical character of the 
deity is not, in., the least, obscured by the description or 
the personification in the hymns. Here, therefore, we have 
a fine opportunity of proving the validity of oar theory, 
by showing, if possible, that the oldest description of the 
dawn is really F'olar in character. A priori it does not 
look probable that the "fedic poets could have gone into 
such raptures over the short-lived dawu of the tropical or 
the temperate zone, or thatr so much anxiety about the 
coming dawn should have been evinced, simply because the , 
Vedic bards had no electric light or candles to use daring 
the short night of less than 24 hours. But the dawn-hymns 
have not, as yet, been examined from this stand-point, < - Itj 
seems to have been tacitly assumed by all interpreters # 
the Vedas, Eastern and Western, that the Ushas # the 
Rife- Veda can be no other than the dawn with which we 
are familiar in the tropical or the temperate zone. “ 
Yaska and s Slpm thought so is natural enough, but ’'M 
the Westgrn^ fi^bohrs have takenjtbe same view, prof 
1, Ordinal s S*uatfkrit Te^Ji, VoJ, V, p. 181 ; and Mac- 

i’s v- 46. \ 
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under the influenceofthe theory that the plateau of Cen- 
tral Asia '.was ttytfetguift home of the Aryan race* There- 
_fore i sjjwal. e^a^oai fl ¥ ^ie dawn-hymns, which HMM 
haw otherwise suggested the inquiry regarding t%e 
cal or agronomical character of the Vedic dawn, 
been either Ignored, or some-how explained away, by scIm*^ 
law, who could certainly have thrown more light on the 
subject, had they not been under the ..influence of the as- 
sumption mentioned above. It is with passages like these 
that we are here chiefly concerned, and we shall presently 
see that if these are interpreted in a natnral way, they 
folly establish the Polar nature of the Yedic dawn. 

The first hint, regarding the long duration of the Ye- 
dic dawn, is obtained from the Aitareya Br&hmana, IY, 7. 
Before commencing the Gamm-ayana eacrificevjgthere is a 
long recitation of not less than a thousand\fWaes, to be 
recited by the Hotri priest. This Askvflfejjjhskastra, as it is 
called, is addressed to Agni, Ushas and Aahvius, which 
deities rale a^. the end of the night and the commence- 
ment of the day. It is the longest recitation to be recited 
by the Hotri, and the time for reciting it is after mid- 
eight, when “the darkness of the night is about to be re- 
lieved by the light of the dawn,” (Mr. XII, 1 *, Ashv. Shr. 
Sfitra, YI, 5, 8). 1 The same period of time is referred to 
also in the Rig-Veda, VII, 67, 2 and 3. The skastra is so 
long, that the Hotri, who has to recite it, is directed to 
refresh himself by drinking beforehand melted butter after 
sacrificing thrice a little of it, (8M Br. IV, 7 ; Ashv. Shr. 
Sutra, YI, 5, 3). “He ought to eat ghee,” observes |fce 
Aitareya Br&hmana, “before he commend6s|repeating. ‘ 
jas in this world a cart or a carriage goea$|raU Jf 
(with <ll^*. 4 |hj« his repeating proceeds. well if h# 
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ed with, ghee (by eating it).” It is evident that if such 
a recitation has to be finished before the rising of the sun, 
eit&l the Hotri must commence his task soon aft&f mid- 
‘ingaf when it is dark, or the duration of the dawn must 
t&Sn hwre fseen , sufficiently long to enable the priest to finish 
*tm recitation in time, after commencing to recite ib ou the 
first appearance of light on the horizon as directed. The 
first supposition is oat of question, as it is expressly laid 
down that the skastra is not to be recited until the dark- 
ness of the night is relieved by light. So between the 
first appearance of light and the rise of the sun, there 
must have been, in those days, time enough to recite the 
long laudatory song of not less than a thousand verses. 
Hay, in the Taittiriya Samhitil (II, 1, 10, 3) we are told that 
sometimes recitation of the slastra, though commeuced 
at the proper turufe ended long before sunrise, and in that 
case, the Samfiitft *Jlquires that a certain animal sacrifice 
should be performed. Ashval&yana directs that in such a 
case the recitation [should be continued npto sunrise by re- 
citing other hymns ( Ashv. S. S. VI, 5, 8 ) ; while Apa^tam- 
ba, (S. S. XIV, 1 and 2), after mentioning the sacrifice re-/ 
ferred to in the Taittiriya Samhitft, adds that all the tefi-j 
Maud alas of the Itig-Veda may bo recited, if necessary, in 
such a case. 1 It is evident from this that the actual rising { 
of the sun above the horizon was a phenomenon often delay- 5 , 
ed beyond expectation, in thoso days ; and in several places 1 
in the Taittiriya Sariib^, (II, 1, 2, 4), 3 we are told that 


> l, Tie BMras referred to are as follows ; — Ashv. S. S, VI, 5* Jf 
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Wtl Of. also T. S. II, 1, 4, 1- 
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the Devaa had : .to- perform a pr&yaschitfa^becg^ the son 
did sot shine as expected. 

Another indication of the long duration of the dawn 
is famished by the Taittiriya Samhitfi, VII, 2, 20. 1 Seven 
oblations ate here mentioned, one to Usha$ x one to Vyu- 
shti, one to Udeshyat, one to IJdyat , one to CfdUA, one to 
Siwarga and one to Loka. Five of these are evidently in- 
tended for the dawn in its five forms. The Taittiriya Br&h- 
flteaM. (Ill, 8, 16, 1) explains the first two, viz., to Ushas 
and Vyushti, as referring to dawn and sunrise, or rather 
to night and clay, for according to the Br&hmana, “Ushas is 
night, and Vyushti is day.” 2 But even though we may ac- 
cept this as correct, and take Ushas and Vyushti to be 
the representatives of night and day, because the • former 
signalises the end of the night and the latter the begin- 
ning of the day, still we have to account for three obla- 
viz., one to the dawn about to rise ( Udeshyat ), one 
to the rising dawn (Udyat), and one to the dawn that has 
risen ( Uditd ), the first two of which are, according to the 
Taittiriya Br&hmana, to be offered before the rising of the 
sun. Now the dawn in the tropical zone is so short that 
the three-fold distinction between the dawflglhat is about 
^4®* rise, the dawn that is risiug, and one t&flf has risen or 
'that is full-blown (vi-uskti), is a distinction without a def- 
erence. We must, therefore, hold that the dawn, which ad- 
mitted such manifold division for the practical purpose of 

sacrifice, was a long dawn. 

— 1 — — — 

1, t. s. vii, 2, 20, ~ wv# *fffr «rrfrfa«nt vvr- 

flfifanr wnr ?vnrr ai«Krw CTT?r i 

2. Tait. Br. Ill, 8, 16, 4, explains the above passage as follows • 

WTgT ffftvwrf i nf^rvt swr* i tprrr* 

i fwlir flpwffeffnsr ritstra iflWr i 
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Tfef division of the dawn dobs not seem to*'’' 

be unknowPi^ the poets of tbe Itig-Veda. • For, in VIII, 
41, 8, Y*ro#» , ’* - ^dear ones are said to have prospered the 
three dawns for him,”* and by the phrase tisrah ddmekitr&h 
in 1, 1*4, 7, ‘three due-lighted’ dawns appear to be refer- 
red to. There are other passages in the Rig- Veda* whom 
the dawn is asked not to delay, or tarry long, lest it might 
be scorched like a thief by the su% (V, 79, 9) ; and in XX, 
15, 0, the steeds of the dawn are said to be ‘Blow’ (aja- 
i asah), showing that the people were sometimes tired to 
see th© dawn lingering long on the horizon. But a still 
more remarkable 'statement is found in I, 113, 13, where 
the pet distinctly asserts, 3 “the Goddess Tishas dawned! ; 
continually or perpetually (shasvat) in former days (purd) jf? 
and the adjective ghaskwi-ttimCi (the most lasting) is ap- 
plied to the dawn in I, 118, 11. Again tho very existence 
and use of two such words as ushas and vi-ux/iti ng& by 
itself, a proof of the long duration of the dawns for, if 
the dawn was brief, there was no practical necessity of 
speaking of the full-blown state (ti.+v??4i) of the dawn 
as has 1»een done several times in the Rig- Veda. The ex- 
pression, u ¥w$g‘h vi-us/dau, occurs very often in the Rig- 
Veda, and nr has been translated by the phrase, 
flashing forth of the dawn.” But no one teems to 
raised the question why two separate words, one of wbk^.^ 
is derived from the other simply by prefixing the jtta-™ 
position ti, should be used in this connection. Words are 
made to denote ideas, and if us&a* and vwqhti were not 
required to denote two distinct phenomena, no one, espe- 
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h, * 

ci&lly in thofo would have oared to use a 

phrase, whi^MH^p ordinary purposes, was superfluous- 
ly cnmbrdll.^ «ufc these facts, howsoever suggestive? may 
not ho regarded- as conclusive, and we shall, therefore, 
now turn to the more explicit passages in the hymns re- 
gatdingj the duration of the Yedic dawn. 

• I'f'hO 'first verse I would quote in this connection is 
Rig-Yeda I, 113, 10: — 

• Kiydti & yai samayd bkav&ti 

* yd vydskur ydsh cha nunau wjuchh&n I 
Ann p&rvfih kripate rdvashdnd 

pradldhjdnd josham anydbhir eti n 
The first quarter of the verse is rather difficult. The 
words are kiydti it yat samayd lhaedii, and S&yana, whom 
Wilson follows, understands samayd to mean ‘near.’ Prof. 
Max Muller translates samayd (Gr. Omos, Lat. Simula) by 
‘together,’ ‘at once’; while Roth, Grass mann and Aufrecht 
take samayd bhavdtt as one expression a^eanmglthat which 
intervenes between the two.’ * This ihaaMtjB^^^io three 
different translations of the vtTse^Sii g3« l 
Wilson, (following S&yana) 

is it that the dawns have arisen J pe- 

riod will they rise ? Still desirous to dnfing ns light, 
Ushns pursues the functions of those that have # gone be- 
fore, and, shining brightly, proceeds with the oth|rs (that 
are to follow). i 

Griffith, (following Max Muller): — How long a time, 
and they shall be together, — Dawns that have shone and 
Dawns to shine hereafter ? She yearns for former Dawns with 
eager long ing, an d goes forth gladly shining with the others. 

1. itig- 1, 113,10,-1^^ wr***K*#«r s* 

• «T5 uifs irww vmr.Jrr « 

2. ^ee Pateruberg Lexicon, . and .v^^S^ano'a Wwt^buch," s. v. 

8amyd t and Teste, Vol. 
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lfo|nt, (following Aufrecbt) : ~l§iHl§P*t «l t&e inter- 
lies between the Dawns ^ wf9ra|j£ e arisen, and 
q0tMa$h we yet to rise? Ushar^ffiP^figifigly after 
Jpker Dawns, and gladly goes on shining with the 
offers (|hat are to come). 

Bift in spite of these different renderings, tha^ mean- 
ing of die verse!, so far as the question before us is con- 
cerned, can be easily gathered. There are two sets of 
dawns. One of those that have past, and the other of those 
that are yet to shine. If we adopt Wilson’s and ; Grii- 
translations, the meaning is that these two classes 
of dittos, taken together, occupy such a long period of 
time as to raise the question, — How long they will be to- 
gether? In other words, the two classes of dawns, taken 
together, were of such a long duration that men began to 
question as to when they would teminate, or pass away. 
If, on the other hand, we adopt Aufrecht’a translation, a 
long period appears to have intervened between the 
past an^lt^lMhig dawns ; or, in other words, there was 
a lon^Qnp^&hiatus. in the regular sequence of these 
dawnaj|«& tiHreyffifoe, the description is only possible 
if we'^rapSii^^pat the duration of the dawns tos Very 
long, in|p& longer than what we see in the temperate or 
the tropin! zone; while in the second, a long interval be- 
tween fig past and the present dawns must be taken to 
refer tow long pause, or night, occurring immediately be- 
fore the second set of dawns commenced their new course, 
— a phenomenon which is possible only in the Arctic re- 
gions. Thus whichever interpretation we adopt — a long 
dawn, or a long night between the two sets of dawns,*— 
the’ description is intelligible, only if we take it to refer to 
the Polar conditions previously mei^ioned. The Vedie p&Hj 
sages, discutim seem, ||wever, to support Mtf } 

* yana’s ef vMas^Iulle^ vjfew. A number of, dawns is spok- 
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ea ^ Wjj^fk, P*s* and some yet to come $ afid |he two 
groo|# «w «*id to occupy a very long interval. Shat seems 
to fc| threat meaning of the verse. Bat wfl&eut laying 
much sties on any particular meaning for the present, it 
is enough for our purpose to show that, even adopting 
An&echt’s rendering, we cannot escape from the necessity 
of making the description refer to the Polar conditions. The 
verso in question is the tenth in the hymn, and it may fee 
noticed that in the 13th verse of the same hymn we sire 
told that “ in former days, perpetually ( shashmt ) did the 
Goddess Ushas shine, ” clearly indicating that the Pawn, 
in early days, lasted for a long time. 

■4 The following verse is, however, still more explicit, 
and decisive on the point. The seventh Mai id ala of the 
feg*Veda contains a number of dawn-hymns. In one of 


these (VII, 76), the poet,^ after stating in the first tvp 
verseg flfe at the Dawns have raised their banner on the 
their usual splendour, expressly tells us, 
a P ef iod of several days elapsed.,, between 
Vtppearance of the dawn on the horizon and the 


aclmal rising of the sun that, followed it. As the verse 1 is 
vffl® important for jour purpose, I give below the Pada 
text With an interliaeal word for word translation : — 


ahdni 

days 


hahubini 


yd prdc/dnam ud-itd sdryasya I 
which aforetime on the uprising of the enn 
Yalah pari jdre-iva d^charantl 

from which after towards a iover, like moving on 


Us/tah dadrikshe net punah 
, 'iSfe-P P a wn 1 wast seen not again 
iave followed Sftyana in split| 
teXjjtoto jdre-^im, and 

W Rig. 


r 

ig (woman), like 
ya~iw oflhe 
to as Shftkala 



;wpio joawks 

3 ** 


' ' *** »•> fet- J&w+w^ 'ftu^jg^Bi- 

roil®. 4han H , if '_ we " ’were to/ {-SHffifc..*. - 1 - - 

»»(Md , tiw verse, th^^,* 
"Viti^'muay wera' t i||jge days, which were’''' a$*j»rime at' 
th6' tij^siB^ of the «0»;%a about which, 0 I& 1 thou 
■*b*P moving on, as towards a lover, and n<?*like one 
(w^inan) who forsakes.”' X take pari with yatah, meaning 
that, th^ dawn goes after the days. Yatah pari \ thus con- 
strued, jnoans ‘after which/ or ‘about which.’ Sfiyana takes 
i»frt;,with dadrikshe, and Griffith renders yatah by ‘since/ 
But iSCse constructions do not materially alter the mean ing 
of the second half of the verse, though taking pari with 
yatah enables ns to take the second line as an adjectival 
ch*uee, rendering the meaning more plain. In IV, 62, 1, ' 
the Dawn is said to shine after her sister {svasuhpa*%^ 
tod pari,. with an ablative, s ,|be3 not necessarily denote * 
‘jfrom ’ in .every case, but infused in various senses, as, 
r^JI^ 06 ’ « IH, 5, 10, where the phrase ^trMhyahJ 
bccors, and is ^rendered by Grassmann as 
*'for the sake of Bhrigus/ while S&yana 
^ paritah ‘round about.’ Lrthe verse under consideri^pp 
yro can, therefore, take pari with yatah , and onders^p. 
the expression as meaning ‘after, about or arnnnii 
(days)/ It must also bo borne in mind that there roaa&hji 
an expression to correspond with jdrg in the wmiiejlll? 
this we get only if wo construe yatah pari in t]Sm way 
proposed above. If we now analyse the verse it. Will, be 
found to be made up of three clauses, one p rincipa l qpffi - 

fc adjectival. The principal statement asserts th a t th oi% daya 
many. The demonstrative ‘t^se’.fid^)'.^'' r 
% .... fey'^relj^eelaases, I 
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dto^dnight think that 5 th»y were , pervaded wifl^forkness. 
The pcw& ; therefore, further aMfy m the sec||fl relative 
clause, that though these days were anterior tfH&e rising 
of the gup, yet they were such that ‘the Dawn was seen 
to moveiBkffcer or about them as after a lover, and not like* 
a woman ‘Who forsakes.’ In- short, the verse states in un- 
mistakable terms (1) that many days ( bahul&ni akdni ) 
passed twfcween the appearance of the first morning beams 
and sunrise, and (Z) that these days were faithfully at- 
tended by the Dawn, meaning that the whole period was 
one of continuous Dawn which never vanished during the 
time. The words as they stand convey no other meaning 
hut this, and we have now to see how far it is intelli- 
gible to ns. 

'"'A To the commentators the verse is a perfect puzzle. Thus 
Sftynna does not understand how the word ‘ days ’ (ah&ni) 
can be applied to a period of time anterior to sunrise ; for, 
says fie, “The word day (ah-ah) is used only to denote such 
a period of^time as is invested with the light of the Dawn.’’ 1 3 
Then, again, be is obviously ai a loss to understand how .a 
number of days can be said to have elapsed between tlgb 
first beams of the dawn and sunrise. These were seri- 
ous difficulties for Sftyana, and the only way to get over 
them was to force an unnatural sense upon tho words, and 
make- them yield some intelligible meaning. This was no 
difficult task for S&yana. The word aft&ni, which means 
4 days,’ was the only stumbling block in his way, and in- 
stead of taking it in the sense in which it is ordinarily 
used, without exception, everywhere in the ^Lig-Veda, to 
went hack to its root-meaning, and interpreted it as epetr/ 
valent to ‘light’ or ‘splendour.’ Akin is de«yed 
root ah (or philologically jdah), ‘to burn,’ or Tsbine,’ j|| 
Ahand moaning^ dawn’ i$ylerived fro m Abe same root, jj fjy 
~ i ' 
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moic^jgally aJmg. may* therefore* , mean , splendours $ the 

aSywhew, and *fay we 
Bhw&Jd^ here ip'&e. ordinary ineaning of the Void. 
S4yana«£ 4s ■ , given above. It is because the word 

* day * can, according to him, be applied only to a 

period after Sunrise and before sunset. Bat this reasoning 
Is not , sound, because iu the Rig-Veda, VI, 9, 1, ahah 
isi ^p|d|ed to the dark as well as to the bright period of 
m W^r^thf ,«W6 says, “There is a dark day (ahah) 9 
anti a ;day (ahah).” This shows that the Vedic 

poets Were iu the habit of using the word ahah (day) 
to denote a period of time devoid of the light of the 
sun. 1 S&yana knew this, and in his commentary on I, IBS, 
4, he expressly says that the word ahah may include 
night, HiB real difficulty was different, viz., the impossi- 
bility of supposing that a period of several days could 
have elapsed between the first appearance of light and 
sunrise, and this difficulty seems to have been experienced 
even by Western scholars. Thus Prof. Ludwig materially 
adopts S&yana’s view and interprets the verse to mean 
that the splendours of the dawn were numerous, and that 
they appear either before sunrise, or, if pr&chlnam, be 
differently interpreted, ‘ in the east *%fc the rising of the 
sun. Roth and Grassmann seem to interpret pr&chXncim : in 
the same way. Griffith translates ah&ni by * mornings * 
and prdchinam by ‘ aforetime,’ His rendering of the ferae 
runs thus Great is, in truth, the number of the turn- 
ings, which were aforetime at the Bun’s uprising ; since 
thou, 0 Dawn, hast been beheld repairing as to t% love, 
'Wyfflf-'.no more to leave him.”*' - Btj| r Griffi th dpes net, ex- 

V, Drill, 3, 4, r Sfasft^s b.T. %| 

. J|p$k e, i, the phrase, ( J*Sl» * ) te.thV' explained rr»: 
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interpreted & mean (l) a period «f time between sunrise 
and sunset (2) a nycthemeron, as when we speak of 360 
days of the year ; or (3) a measure of time to mark a 
period of 24 hours, irrespective of the foot whether the 
48 U is above or below the horizon, as when we speak of 
the long Arctic night of 30 days. Aro we then to aban- 
don aH these meanings, and understand ah&ni to mean 
‘ splendours * in the verse under consideration ? The only 
difficulty is to account for the interval of many days be- 
tween the appearance of the banner of the Dawn on the 
horizon and the emergence of the sun’s orb over it -, and 
this difficulty vanishes if the description be taken to refer 
to the dawn in the Polar or Circum-Polar regions. That 


plain -1*5 
of 


.^number 



Thedas* , n , . , 

<vP wW«t cthAni fdaral is S' 


Th^sWord ahem, 
s- can be ? OirdiMirily 


is the real key to the meaning of this and similar other 
passages, which will be noted hereafter ; and in its absence a 
► number of artificial devices have been made use of to make 
[these passages somehow intelligible to us. But now no- 
{ thing of the kind is necessary. As regards the word 
‘days/ it has been observed that we often speak ‘anight 
of several days,’ or ‘ a night of several months * when 
describing the Polar phenomena. In expressions like these 
the word * day ’ or ‘ modth ’ simply denotes a measure 
of timBj equivalent to ‘ twenty-four hours,’ or ‘thirty days s’ 
and there is nothing unusual in the exclamation of the 
M gfeVedic poet that “many were the days between the 
tii^jeeams of the dawn and actual sunrise. ” We , have also 
at the Pole, it is quite possible l& mark "the 
periods of twenty-four hours by the rotations fc >the ee- 
lestial sphere or t^^ireum-plar s^j^apd tliaw coaid 
fa nr must have been termed ’ by the kh 
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of .the Old 

Tesfofosat ■U0Ahsti^od mated the heaven and 

the-ejBHro' and ^t»"Mgh| 'iffi the first da ft** while the sun 
- was cheated jp the fottrtl “ to divide the day from the 
night ^and torulethe day,” Here' the word ‘day’ is 
used to denote '* period of tune even, before the ran was 
created; and, « fortiori, there can be no impropriety in 
using St to denote a period of time before sunrise. We 
need - not, therefore, affect a hypercritical spirit in exa- 
mining the Vedic expression in question. If §ftyana 
did it, it was because he did not know as much&sbout 
the Polar regions as we now do. We havo no such 
excuse, and must, therefore, accept the meaning which 
follows from the natural construction and reading of the 
sentence. 

4 

It is therefore clear that the verse in question (VII, 7ft, 
3) expressly describes a (lawn continuously lasting for many 
days, which is possible only* in the Arctic regions. 1 have 
discussed the passage at so muqh length because the history . 
of its interpretation clearly shows how certain passages hi 
the Rig-Veda, which are, unintelligible to us in spjfoipifo 
their simple diction, have been treated by commentators,'*' 
who know not what to make of them if read in a- wsifaiw ri 
way. But to proceed with the subject in hanc. we nhVa. 
seen that the Polar dawn could be divided into' periods of 
24 hours owing to the circuits it makes roundthehori- " 
non. In such a case we can very well speak: ;Of these 
^visions as so many day-long dawns of 24 hrareeaoh, 
"find state that so many of them are past and so many ars 
yet to como^ as has been done in Jhe verse 
railed abov«/ ? We may also say i that so many 
dawns -J^vg ^ passed, and. yet thet*oh, hae not 
II, 28, 9,- a venMkMnwsod to 
asks for the folfo^dg booilf$rQ||f ^rlSeity ' ' 
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, 4 iw jitdn Varum 

' laterally translated this mews <‘Beii4K|HXe debts 
(sins) inquired by ihe. May I not, 0 Ktfjpljplp affected 
by oU|&||^fa»gs. Verily, many dawns (have) not fully 
(«') JMraftdh. 0 Varuna ! direct that we may; be 
alive (S^P&em.”* The first part of this verse /contains 
a ptt»y«r ‘usually addressed to Gods, and we have nothing 
ijj^ saj^-with respect to it, so far as the subject in hand 
w concerned. The only expression necessary to be discussed 
is bk&ya&lh usMsah avyusktdh in the third quarter of the 
verse. The first two words present no difficulty,) .^T hey 
mean ,* many dawns,’ Now avyuskta is a negative ^®Kci- 
pi«i 

vi\ 
usA 
fold 

tirtya Brftl 
of the* dawn . 
therefore, ms 
But, S&yana and others do^ 
this .distinction between the 



derived from ushia with 
the distinction between 
he three-fold or the five- 
, according to the Tait- 
rather ‘the flashing forth 
word a + vi f uskta, 
/-forth into sunrise.” 
to have kept in view 
ings of ushas and vyushti ; 
or if they did, they did not know or had not in their 
mind the phenomenon of the long continuous dawn in the 
Arctic regions, a' dawn, that lasted for several day-long 
.periods of time before tbe sun’s orb appeared on the ho- 
rizon. The expression, bMyatflh ushtimh avyushidh, which; 
literally means “ many dawns have not dawqed, dr fully 
.ftMhed forth,” was, therefore, a riddle d tha^omme^' 
fa»iu ■, Every dawn, they saw, was followed by yad 

x. %. 11, 28, v-^sswt wrdtvw w«pnf% *nt .. 
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' n^mffde^ any Imp rove- 


TO " J * 

^^Ol&TS '.-W^wxy *‘V» .«*ffWW 01i^ UW^IVIP 

, ' when 

- Pwfj*^..|J|irD, eoa^ies pse the plural just as 
wa would use the. singular number J But a little reflection 
Will show that neither of these. explanations is satisfac- 
to*y. If the plural; is honorific /why is it changed,, into 
singular ply a few lines, after intfaesame hymn? Surely 
the ^>et does not mean to address the I>awn respectfully 
only at the outset, and then change' his manner of address 
and assume a familiar tone. This is not, however, the only 
objection to Yaska’s explanation. Various similes are used 
y the Vedic poets to describe, the appearance of the 
.Dawns oft^^^i^on, and an examination of these 

^^aHRM^w 6 that the plural number, used in^e- 

feren< ^BiK^ anUOt ** mereI y honorific. Thus in the 
® ec ^®^ * the I&wns are compared to a num- 

7* {Mrismtah), and in the third verse of 

the^same hyA they are likened to ‘women (n&rlk) ac- 
rive .m their occupations.’ They are said to appear on the 
hon^ like ‘waves of waters^ (ajj&m na urmayah) in VI, 
64,1} or like ‘pillars planted ‘tt a sacrifice’ ( adhvareshu 
Bvaramh) in IV, SI, 2 . We are again told that they work 
like ‘men arrayed’ (visho na yuktdh), or advance like 
‘troops of cattle’ (gatdm na sargdh), in VII, 79, 2, 
IV„51, 8 , respectively. They are described as all * alikj^ 
(sadn&kih) , and are said to be of ‘ one mind’ (sanjdnante), 
or ‘acting harmoniously * in IV, 51, 6, andWII, 76, 5. .In 
: 3vr $t v f 8e tiie P oofc again informs us that they ‘do not 
eac ^ Other ’ (j nithah na yatante), though they 
' h^jmntly in the ‘same enclosure’ (sarndneurp^-fimv 
m 3MS, 18, the poet distinctly asks the SetioxJ ■' w ’ ! 
many fires, how many suns and how many di&Os/T 
are thlre?” T ‘“ i1 --- n -- *' 


ah) 

fcjn plural simply 
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that; mahy'days ^phased between the fitsfc appeatance of 
light on thehorixon and' r the uprising of the ®ra (YBL 
76, 3), "We cannot, therefore, accept the explanation of 
consecutive dawns, nor that of Y&ska, nor of .re- 

garding tie use of the plural number in this caste, The 
fastis that the Yedic . dawn represents One long physical 
phenomenon which can be spoken of in plural by supposing 
it to be split up into smaller day-long portions. It is thus 
that we find Ushas addressed sometimes in the plural, 
add sometimes in the singular number. There is no 
other explanation on which we can account for and ex- 
plain the various descriptions of t-he dawn found in the 
different hymns. 

But to' clinch, the matter, the Taittiriya Sambita, IV, 

3, 11, expressly states that the dawns arc thirty sisters, or, 
in Other words,,, they are thirty in number, and that they 
go round and round in five groups, reaching the same ap- 
pointed place and having the same banner for all. The 
whole of this Anumho, may be said to be practically a 
dawn-hymn of 15 verses, which are used as Mantras for 
the laying down of certain emblematical bricks called the 
‘dawn-bricks ’ on the sacrificial altar. There are sixteen 
such bricks to be placed on the altar, and the Anuv&ka in 
question gives 15 Mantras, or verses, to be used on the oc- 
casion, the 16th being recorded elsewhere. These 15 verses, 
together with their lir&hmana (T. S., V, 3, 4, 7), are so 
important for our purpose that I have appended to this .- 
chapter the original passages, with their translation, com^ 
, paring the version in the Taittiriya Sambitft with, that of 
the Atharva-Veda, in the case of those verses which are 
. found iu the latter. The first verse of the^ction&or the 
Anuvdka, is used for laying down the first dafp-brick, and 
it speaks only of a single daw» first appeari^ on the 
horiaun. Iu the second verse w,^ have, however, a couple 
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of dawns mention®^ as ‘ dwelling In the alas abode.’ *£ 
third dawn is spoken in the Ipfd terse, followed by the 
fonrth and the fifth dawn. The' five dawns are then said to 
have fiye sisters each, exclusive of themselves, thus raising 
the total number of dawns to thirty. These ‘thirty s isters ’ 
(trims/tat emadrafr) are described as ‘ going mmk * 
(pari ymti) in - groups of M$r each, keeping up to the%ame 
go® (^shhritam). Two verses later on, the worshipper asks 
that he and his followers should be blessed with the same 
concord as is observed amongst these dawns. We are then 
told that one of these five principal dawns is the child of 
Rita, the second upholds the greatness of Waters, the third 
moves in the region of Sftrya, the fourth in that of Fire or 
Gharma, and the fifth is ruled by Savitri, evidently show- 
ing that the dawns are not the dawns of consecutive days. 
The last verse of the Anmfika sums up the description by 
stating that the dawn, though it shines forth in various 
forms, is but one in reality. Throughout the whole Anuv&ka 
there is no mention of the rising of the sun or the appear- 
ance of sun-light, and the Br&kmana makes the point 
clear by stating “ There was a time, when all thia was 
neither day nor night, being in an undistinguishable state,. 
It was then that the Gods perceived these dawns and laid 
them down, then there was light; therefore, it brightens to 
him and destroys his darkness for whom these (dawn-bricks) ' 
are placed. ” The object of this passage is to explain how 
jdmd why the dawn-bricks came to be laid down these 
IPantras, and it gives the ancient story of thirty dawns be- 
ing perceived by the Gods, not on consecutive day's, but 
during the period of^time when- it was neither , night 
nor day. Tbfef joined with the egress statement at the 
end of theJ.4»M»d&2i that in miff* it is but nne 
is 8ufficiei| to prove that the thii|y dawns mentioned. *Ib 
the Amwha were continnoos and mt consecutive. Bqti i f 
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ttty be needed it wifi be. found 
11, 5, 6, L This Zi‘ auoid 
d -not. apportion of the explanatory Braknumt, 
Vedas' good an authority as any of the verses 
r-Ifc is addressed to- the Dawns and means 
very Dawns are thosAphat first shone forth, the 
lisas make , fire .forms */ -eternal ( shaahmtih ), (they) 
art tmt; s^arated (na avaprijyanti), nor do (they) ter- 
minate (HHyamanti antam ).’ n The ‘five forms’ here re-' 
femsd to* correspond with the division of 30 dawns into 
5 groups of 6 each, made in the Taittirtya Samhitii, after 
the manner of sacrificial shal-akas, or groups of six days; 
and we are expressly told that the dawns, which make 
these 5 forms, are continuous, unseparated, or uninterrupt- 
ed. In the Kig-Veda 1, 152, 4, the garment of tBfc lover 
of the dawns (lit. the maidens, kanin&m jar am) is described 


as ‘inseparable’ and ‘wide’ ( an-amprigna mUmtata.), and 
reading this in the light of the aforesaid Mantra from the 
Taittirtya Bruhtnana we are led to conclude that in the 
ftig-Veda itself the daw ay garment of the sun, or the gar- 
ment, which the dawns, as mothers, weave for him (cf. V, 
47, 6 ), is considered as ‘ wide ’ and ‘ continuous. ’ Trans- 
lated into common language this means that the dawn 
described in the Big-Yeda was a long and" continuous phe- 
nomenon. In the Atharva-Veda ( VII, 22, 2 ) the dawns 
are described as sacketamh and samichih, which means that 
they are ‘harmonious’, aud ‘walk together*. and not separate 
ly. The first expression is found in .the Rig-Veda, but not 
the . second, though it could be easily infpe^from the "fact 
that the dawn# 'are there described ‘‘fleeted in the same 

enclosure;**' Griffith renders e&My gathered, 

band* and' translates the verse Blight one hath 

1. T«W JBr. ir, 5. *4^*8% > 
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Bawas, ai closely gathered band, iauaaeolJ^ 
uaaato^i, brightly refulgent in, their hemes.” 1 Here all 
the adjective* of the dawns clearly indicate a gronp of 
andinded dawns acting harmoniously? and yet, strange to 
say,' Griffith, who translates correctly, misses the sprit al- 
together. We haw thus sufficient direct authority , for hold- 
ing tb**- it is a ‘team,’ or, ia -Griffith’s words, ‘a closely 
gathered hand’ of thirty continuous dawns that ia described 
in the Vedic hymns, and not the evanescent dawn of the 
temperate or the tropical zone, either single or as a series 

of consecutive dawns. ; « 4 

It is interesting to examine how S&yana explains tbe* 
exi sten ce of as many as thHy dawns, before we proceed 
tether authorities. .In his" commentary on the, Taittirtya 
Samhitft IY, 3, 11, he tells us that the first dawn spoken 
.of in the first verse in the Anuvdka, is the dawn at the 
beginning of the creation, when every thing was nudist 
. tinguishable according to the Br&hmana. The sec Qgd dawn 
in the second verse is said to be tho ordinary <Hwm that 
we see every day. So far it was all right ; but the 
number of dawns soon outgrew the number of the kinds of 
dawn known to S&yana. The third, fourth and fifth verses 
of the AmMa describe three more dawns, and Sftyana 
was 4t last forced to explain that though the dawn was 
one yet by its Yogic or occult powers it assumed these 
various "shapes I Butfhe five dawns multiplied 
sisters in the next verse, and Sflyana finally adopted ipfr 
explanation that thirty separate dawns represented the 
thir ty consecutive dawns of one month. But, why only 
thirt y dawns of one month out of S60 datvhs of^U . y^sWj: 
should thus dfe t&MM tbe4 Mant^ is jbwhere ^ 
plained, ^e explan ations, beriy . being mut ual ly incon- 

’ i- 
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je last' Vers# ia the laued/te, 
'xpfeaation given in the S«m- 

Baftp 

(> t . q«#ea awpu ' But S«| #s_ was\w*fti»t-. ttptor a 
Vedic dawn iww' 0» 'iwi#j#he and 
df^-^ Tadic se&oiiaw like Yfiska perceived it ia 411 tro- 
1$# seme-; and the wonder, is, not that he has given tts 
. so many conifftdkfan^ expirations, bat tit#, he has been 
able tie suggest So many apparently plausible explanations 
aa the exigencies of the different Mantras required. * In the 
lig^t of advancing knowledge about the nature of the 
sfefwn at the North Pole, and the existence of man on 
ehrth before the last Glacial epoch, we should, therefore, 
have no hesitation kdtepcepting more intelligible 4ftd 
rationalistic view of tHHR>rent passages descriptive of the 
dawns ' in the Yedi# Htiffiture. Wo are sure S&yana him- 
|f would have welcomed a theory more comprehensive 
redeemable than any advanced by him, if, the same 
Mold lUfe been suggested to him in his own day. Jyotish 
Or astronomy has always been considered to be the ‘ eye 
of the Yeda, n and as with the aid of the telescope this 
eye now commands a wider range than previously it 
will be our own fault if we fail to utilise thejamwledge 
so gained to elucidate those portions of 
Which are sill unintelligible. |Gj|^Bip 

But to pgpceed with the subject it mav that 

it is only the Taittiriya SamhM that gives us the number 
of the dawns, and that it would not be,, proper to mix up 
these statements with the statements contained in the 
hyfcm# of the Hig-Veda, and draw a conclusion from both 
token together. The. I#tirtya Samhitk treatlK»of sacrificial 
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rites, and the Mantras relating te^ dawn-bricks may not 
be regarded as being originaU/'jcekiiected. The fact that 
only some of the#; are found in the Atharva-Veda Samhf- 
t&, might lend some support to this view. But a critical 
study of the Armv&ka, will? remove all these doubts. The 
* thirty sisters ’ are not mentioned one by one, leaving it 
to the hearer, or the reader, to make np the total, and 
ascertain the number for himself. The sixth verse in 
the Anm&ka expressly mentions ‘the thirty Sisters', and 
is, by itself, sufficient to prove that in ancient days the 
number of dawns was considered to be thirty. But if an 
authority from tho Rig- Veda be still needed, we have 
it in VI, 59, 6, where Dawn is described as having 
traversed ‘thirty steps’ (trimshat M^dm akramU ). 1 This 
statement has, as yet, remainedCi ^M xplained. ‘A single 
dawn traversing thirty steps ’ is bur' a paraphrase of the 
statement that ‘dawns are thirty sisters, keeping to the* 
same goal in their circuits.’ Another verse which has no# 
yet been satisfactorily explained is the Rig-Veda, I, 123, 8. 

It says “ The dawns, alike to-day and alike to-morrow, 
dwell long in the abode of Varuna. Blameless, they forth- 
with go round ( pari yanti ) thirty yojanas ; each its destin- 
ed cour se AJ i ra t am )” 2 The first half of the verse presents 
no dij^^^^fai the second we are told that the dawns 
go r rlwim ^Mr yojanas, each following its own ‘ plan/ . 
which aS gf|# meaning of kratu, according to the Petiers- 
berg Lexicon. But the phrase ‘thirty yojanas 1 has not been 
as yet satisfactorily explained. Griffith following |f, Ber- 
gaigne understands it to mean thirty regions cnt'rspates, 

— . ~ .1. I — — -.■-1 I-I - . . ", .. — — A, . l ...... , . trftrfa j j j f , ) ' 

1. Big. VI, 59, fy-fsnft sffrflt I 

fagvr a B*g<x, is9, 3, which speaks of * 

thirty realms ^ rtnlshat dhdnui) t refers ven^obebly to the Mae jbnfa b t ; 
- /; 4 Big. 1,^123, 

i sTEWff^rsrd sfbwrrtrilfaT sw n 1 ^ 
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’ ths^whole universe; bpfc there via aut te% 

■ th * 8&y*na, whom Wih^ follows, give* * n 

elabor ita «*tonomic%i explanation. Jggwft that the sun's 
JJP precede 4»is: rising and are visSlP^bea toe son is 
gtew. the hofiEoa % thirty or, h other wonts, 

toe daws is ia advanee of too sun by. that distant, 
hen dawns are, therefore, said to traverse thirty yojanas, 
**hderstands by it the astronomical phenomenon ' 
! f*> ^ <la,ra Hlumining a space of thirty yojams in ad- 
f ance of the Snn > that when .the dawn, at one place, 

•3* Is , over, it is to be found in anther place, occupying a 
of thirty yojams in toatUpgce, The explanation is 
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aderatmn, because the dawns at diffewSfc places on the sur- 
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the daily motion of the 
►tely the explanation cannot 
'■wayuna says that the sun travels 
thh Mem m 24 hours ; and as hferu 
and the circumference of the earth is 
now known to be 8^*24,877 miles , a yojma would bo" 
about 4-9, or iu round number, about 5 miles. Tj$rty 
such yojams will, therefore, be 150 miles; while the first 
beams of the dawn greet us on the horizon when |he sun 
is not less than 16° below the horizon. Taking- one ^degree 
e<jual to 60 miles, 13° would mean 960 miles/' a, -distance 
&r in excess of the thirty yojams of SSyana. Another ob- 
jection to SSyana’s explanation is that the Vedic bard is 
evidently speaking of a phenomenon present before Mm , 
and not |aentally following toe astronomical dawn* at dif* 
fwmt pl^es produced by the daily rotation of the earth 
on Hs eib*. The explanation is again inapplicable % 
(wMniy of the dawn expressly mentioned. 
Therefore, the only altemariv^left is to take 
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^•the phrases 4 thirty yojanasj 'thirty sisters,’ and ‘thirty 
steps’ he differemwsions of one and the same fact, viz,, the 
circuits of tha yp j* along the Polar horizon. The phrase 
‘each its destiium course’ also becomes intelligible in this 
case, for though thirty dawns complete thirty rounds, each 
may well be described as following its own definite course. 
The words pari yanti in the text literally apply to a circu- 
lar (pari) mfetion, (cf. the words pari-ukskamm , pari-da- 
remap, (fee.); and the same term is used in the Taitti- 
riya. Samhitfi- with referSiM to ‘ thirty sisters Tho word 
yojam primarily meanf^a chariot’ (VIII, 7‘d, 0), and then s 
it came to denote Ja distance to be accomplished wiihqsd; 
unharnessing the Imbs*, or what we, in the vernacul*^- 
call a ‘ tappd. ’ this Lappa, or ‘ the journey to be 

accomplished without uninuliessing thjp ; horses may bo 
a day’s journey, and Frof n M av^Mdl n ^ lMts am one place 
interpreted the word yojam i n '*s ih V, 54, 5 ^ 
the Maruts are sud -‘to have eiMj^deifi |tieir greatness 
as far as the snu extends h'-> daily «»■ bourse, ’’ and the 
word in tho original for ' daily course ’ is yojanim. Ac- 
cepting this meaning, we can interpret the expression ‘the 
dawns forthwith go round (p"it yanU) thirty yojanas ’ to 
moan that tho dawns complete thirty daily rounds as at 
the Nojth Pole. That circular motion is here intended 
is further evident from 111,61, 5 which says, in distinct 
terms, “Wending towards the same goal (samdjiam artkam), 
G Newly-born (Dawn)! turn on like a wheel ( chakram 
im A mortisca)” 1 Although the word mvyasi (newly- 
born) is bore in the vocative ease, yet the meaning is 
that the dawn, ever anew or besoming nef every j&y, 
rq gj vos like s£ wheel. Now a vivheel may either move ins! 

1. Seo f B K SrxioM, Vol XXXtt pp. 177 <u>d 

2, 1%. HI, $1, 3,—W jPPnflr 

«K5* i wrof «nNw*r elm a * ',j 1 
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a perpendicular place, like ike weed of a chariot, or h|, 
a horizontal plfae like the potter’s wheel. But the flrst 
of these two motions can apt be predicated of, the dawn 
anywhere on the snrfp.ee of the. earth. The light of the 
morning is, everywhafs^-^a. ^SM^ -'.ihs.iK’rizon. as described 
in the Kig-V of the dawn 
as ^tutrulUag.^e^wf^fyii^HHHBBypeT on each other 
(jsamtnte), a4c 
mer in the fin, 
therefore, hi 
Vest, r>v# 
plane. Th 
along the 
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fe t|&el 
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witnessed onl 
the temperate 
time on tl 
same place, 
in the Polar 

revolving along the hori- 
time, and if the wheel- 
in 111,61,2, has any 
refer to the revolving 
regions previously 
iil'IiiiKg the appointed place 
(1, 126, ’9), and “wending ever 
M (III, 61, 3) are also ill-suited 
atitudes below the Arctic circle ; 
ssions to refer to the Polar dawn 
they become not only intelligible, but peculiarly appropriate, 
as such a dawn in ill daily circuits must come to the 1 
point from which it started every twenty-four hoars. AH 
these passages taken together, therefore, point out on|||||p 
one conclusion, and that is that both the Rig- Veda anXpbe 

i. Rig. vii, 80,i,— fiil# ewad w*f% 

RPW 1 See Wallis' Cosmology of the $ig Vedfc,,p:-ll6. 
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Taittiriya Samhitft describe a long and continuous dawn 
divided into thirty dawn-days* or periods of twenty -four 
hours each, a charaeteriatio found only in the Polar dawn. 
^TnirB arf^f nnmher of oth4 passages where the dawn 

* - « ^ . , **.- . „ ii V t ,, _ . 

ly m t he case of matutinal 
after not a single 

J, (I. 1;"V> 76, 1; 

passage*., been hitherto 
of these deities 
it now a new 
established 
ant passages about 
and the Atharva- 
mentioned that I do not 
irholeof the ilig-Yeda not a 
Td ffitho dawn of the tropieil 
which mentions a year 
of 360 days is sure to mention the evanescent dawn which 
accompanies these days m <H|ipns to JtEe south of the Arctic 
circle. A greater part of tholes 
again of sj^h a charact^Mjjfoalj/ we , 

t > lot^j ’Belii^dawn, raos 

pics. *Thus .both ms 
being (I, 92, 9), or disclose the tr 
ness (I, 123, 4). Similarly when ' 
are said to depart and come, a ne| 
day to the sister previously vanis 

either suppose that the conserve 1 __ v _ 

are intended, or that a number of^ay-long dawns, which 
succeed one another after every 1 24 hoars at the Pole, 
in the mind of the poet. JChese passages do not* 
bre, in any way affect the ^onclusipn vre hare ftg* 

Q of the special chat? 
in the hymns. What 


rived’ at above, by the consider 
r&cteristics of the dawns 
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; we' mean to prove is that Uahas, or the Goddess of 
^Dsnm,- the flfst appearance of which was #r eagerly and 
anxiously looked to, and which formed the subject of so 
many beautiful hymns in the Vedic literature, is not the 
evanescent dawn of the tropics, but the long, continuous 
and revolting dawn at tho Pole ; and if we have succeeded 
in proving this from the passages discussed above, it 
matters little if a passage or more are found elsewhere in 
the Eig-Veda, describing the ordinary tropical dawn. The 
Vedic Eisbis, who sang the presents hymns, must have 
been familiar with the tropical dawn, if they now^and 
Aon added a 13th month to secure the correspondence of 
the lunar and the solar yeai. But the derj|jj£of the Dawn 
was an ancient deity, the attribute- of which had become 
known fco the Jtishis by orally preurved traditions, about 
the primeval home ; and the dawn-hymns, as we now 
possess them, faithfully describe flu v' ( haracteristics. How 
these old characteristics of the Godd< ss of Dawn were pre- 
served for centuries is a question to which I shall revert 
after examining the whole of the Vedic evidflnflg hearing 
on the Polar theory. For the present t 
that these reminiscences of the old hoi 
ranch in the same way as we have pres 
accent for accent and letter for letter, fop i 
four thousand years. 

It will be seen from the foregoing discussion that if 
the dawn-hymns in the Rig- Veda be read and studied 
in the light of modern scientific discoveries and with the 
aid of passages in the Atbarva-Veda and the Taittirlya 
Safiihitit and Br&hmana, they clearly establish the follow- 
ing results : — 

(1) The Rig-Ved'uvdawn was bo long that several daps 
jJapsed between the first appearance" ©f light on the hori- 
and the satirise which followed it, (VII, 78, 3)$ or. 



ree or 
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as described ja II, 28, 9, many dawns appeared one after 
another Before they ripened into sunrise. 

(2^ The Dawn was addressed in the plural number 
not hohoriffcally, nor as^representing the consecutive dawns 
of the year, but because it was made up of thirty part* 


(I, 123, 8; VI, 59, 6; T. S. IV, 3, 11, 6). 

(3) Many dawns lived m the same place, acted har- 
moniously and never quarrelled with each other, (IV, 51, 
7-9; VII, 70, 5; A. V. VII, 22, 2). 

(4) The thirty parts of the dawn were continuous 
and inseparable, forming ‘a closely gathered band/ or ‘a 
group of dawns/ (1, 152, 4; T. Br. II, 5, 6, 5; A. V. VII, 
22 , 2 ). 

(5) These thirty dawns, or thirty parts of ono dawn 
revolved round and round like a wheel, reaching the same 
goal every day, each dawn or part following its own de- 
stined course, (I, 123, 8, 9; III, 01, 3; T. S. IV, 3, 11, 0). 

These characteristics it is needless to say are possess- 
ed only by the dawn at or near the Pole, The last oar 
the flft h^es pecially is to be found only in lands very near t 
and not everywhere in the Arctic re- « 
therefore, safely conclude that the Vedie 
is Polar in origin. But it may be urged 
Polar dawn lasts from 45 to 00 days, the 
is described only as made up of thirty day- 
long parts, and that, the discrepancy must he accounted 
for before we accept the conclusion that the 
dawn is Polar in character. The discrepancy is sot, 
ever, a serious one. We haVe seen that the duration 1|§, 
the dawn depends upon the powers of refraction uad y. 
flection of the atmosphere; and that these again vwy re- 
cording to the temperature of lie place, or other me- 
teorological condition^ It is, therefore, not unlikely 
the duration of the dawn at tiff Pole, when the 
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thefce,, w»$, mild aa<| v genial, might be somewhat shorter 
thi^’l^rjbftl ' we 5 it 3ko be at present when the 

clii^jto is severeiy^eold, It is more probable, however, 
, that the dawn described in the Hig>¥eda is not exactly each 
a dawn as may beseen.by an observer stationed precise- 
ly it the North Pole. As observed previously, the North 
Pole is a point, and if men lived near the Pole in early 
days, ‘ they must have lived somewhat to the bouth of this 
point. Within this tract it is (juite possible to have 30 
day-long dawns revolving like a wheel, after the long 
Arctic night of four or five months ; arnl, so far as astro- 
nomy is concerned, there is, therefore, nothing improbable 
in the description of the dawn found m the Vedic litera- 
ture. We must also bear in mind that the Vedie Dawn 


often tarried longer on the horizon, and the worshippers ask- 
ed her not to delay lest the sun might scorch her like 
an enemy (Y, 79, 9). This shows that though 30 days was 
the usual duration of the Dawn it was sometimes exceed- 


ed, and people grew impatient to bee the light of the sun. 
It was in cases like these, that Inilra, the God who creat- 
ed the dawns and was their friend, was obliged to break 
the car of the Dawn and bring the sun above the hori- 
aOn (II, 15, 6 ; X, 73, 6) . 1 There are other places jnr which 
the same legend is referred to (IY, 30, 8), and* the obscur- 
ation of the Dawn by a thunderstorm is, at present, sup- 
posed to be thtg basis of this myth. But the explanation, 
like others of its kind, is ou the face of it unsatisfactory. 

ft 

That*® tbttnderetorm should occur just at the time of the 
da$p wornd be a mere accident, and it is improbable t&Mi - 
it yn ld have been made ike basis of a legend. Again,* 

'itnk not;? tbi * obscuration, but the delaying of (1 ihe Dawn, 

fow. . 1 Zj^L 
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The sun is about lt>° below the horizon; and 
the morning lights will go round and round the 
horizon ( one round being completed in 24 hours ) 
in the direction of the arrow-heads, until tile 
sun appears above the horizontal plane* 
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or its tarrv ipp longer on the horizon than usual, that is 
referred to in- the leg^ijc^ %nd we can better account for 
it on the Poj&r theory, because the duration of dawn, 
though usually of 30 days, might have varied at different 
places according to latitude and climatic conditions, and 
Indra’s bolt was thus needed to check these freaks of the 
Dawn and make way for the rising sun. There, are other 
legends connected with the Dawn and the matutinal pities 
on which the Polar theory throws quite a new flight ; but 
these will be taken up in the chapter on Yedie % myths, 
aft# the whole direct evidence in support of the theory, 
is examined. 


But if the Vedic dawn is Polar in origin, the ances- 
tors of the Vedicy bards must have witnessed it, not in 
the Post-Glacial, bujj^in the Pre-Glacial era ; and it may 
be finally asked why a reference to this early age is not 
found in the ■ before us ? Fortunately the hymns do ■ 

preserve a few incflfStulw of time when these long 
lawns appeared, ^hu^^pp i, '113 # ||t ^ are told that tb$ 
Goddess Ite&k ybcmr days (purtffc 

md hgj»$W word the foregono days : 

)f thlSB ^mlfc . but rather refers by-gone age, or purity 
r calpff , a^jn$i't!he passaga^rom the Taitiiriya Saihhit& ( I, ' 
J, 8f), ip/oted ***’’' the rjxfc chapter, . 

t 4 A :' ' a •• T •• \ ••• T ' •“* - U, IV, 3, 1 1, 1, amjka 
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IV, 3, 11, 1, amjU 
. s not again rnealrf 
... i ancient times, ’ #4 
are mcntiafl|if8'i 
^jjjf said, to 

§ma S&yapa td'jfrbpodf 
f^Mhft Ta^jartyn Saihhitft, 
Wm the beginning of 'ho 
tr, have been con- 
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ip. that the Mantras they p*$4> *-° ^ ( ^ 0 ^ ra tbe '^&wn- 
bricbs were ia&pplieable to the dawn as they saw it, and 
the Taittiriya Samhitl (V, 3, 4, 7), which explains the 
Mantrap clearly states that this story or the description of 
tie^wns ip a tradition of old times when the Gods per- 
oeived v the thirty dawns. It is not, therefore, correct to, say 
that there are no references in the Vedic hymns to the 
time when these long dawn? were visible. We shall revert 
to idle point later on, when ififeh®* evidence on the subject 
Will be noticed and discussed The object of the present 
..chapter was to examine the duration of the Veuic Dawn, 
‘the Goddess of the morning, the subject of so many beau- 
tiful hymns in the Itig-Veda, and to show that the 
deity is invested with Polar characteristics. The evidence 
in support of this view has beeti fully discussed ; and 
we shall, therefore, now take up the other Polar and Cir- 
“ cum-Polar tests previously mentioned, and see whether we 
jean find out further evidence, from the llig-Veda to 
Strengthen our conclusions. 



Appendix to Chapter V. 

* '* & ' 

THE THIRTY Mm 

The following are the passages from the Taifctirfya 
Samhit& referred to on page 98 : — 

TAITTfRtYA SAMHITA, KANpA IV, PRAPilTHAK A ^ 
ANUVAKA, 11. 

? q^ar m guhrer 4*# Jrftfer » 

^jknr siRaf^ w& « % tt 

?wf? gwN? < 

ft 4rw. *rsngr# %§ ^oanrt mr? w * « 

-mm ft^r -m a^fswrssd:: i 

»■**•' -* — — * r 

gs n fr gr u % » 

g rg gt q f abrfsrr ffWr ggr4 gsu^QRt wtreft i 
*n*nft ft^ srihflm§s§dr ig*T*MtRr*?; *» # w 

g^fWai ^srer^rgar « 

mfag irgtgr jfcf wjtt ^mw satar: u h m 

Visbsjb 1, — This verm*, with blight modifications, occurs twice in the 
Atharva-Vcda Saudiiii ({ft, 10, 4 ; VXIt, 9, 11). It runs tlms : — . 

y**fcr hi *nr jknr s^^rffT^crg- rS/ct i 

g?r!%' ’rflTHfr' sTPH^w^rnar srfirs^rfsi^ » 

Verses 2, 3, and 4, — The Atharva-Vcda reading (VIII, 9, lS^WJ^Jfc 
slightly different ; — ’* /Cy ' 

5*1 W f^TST HJR ^t(%»T5 # 4^ I 

# 1tr ; jr*rrg€t ^t^r 1 *pft «, , 

>R*rm^ w ®r| s?nh » A 

garf^gr wfft forfqrg 11 

g^yyU: 

>n*f4i iff?8^ ; ^NIrhi« ’pfardfdfcC H,sj$ *£ 
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g4||ji &%ir* 4*nf %t ^ftpwte l 

-AA 1 «V. Ell »v . -»w . ft I ft ft I ,— .,..., .-..i4i,l j *» 

*Wf*w irnf igapr irwr ffSflr 

ft qfejfr swlwwi mhWit ygfy f yrefr* «<*ii 

gfnror rWr y^rWT syrrsr n# *rjf*?rsnft*3fa i 
•%f ,| f^P! g s fag*s fetr g ^ rah rm i rvry^t'rSfr 
y a fo a gregart *rptas# s# gag r 

ijlpmshTW gyft Wf |w*n tr 1 ysrroft *rr *r ^ 11 ^ » 
fjgift ft*gaVr <stt 4 - aftgraNgfiir »rnsng i 

W gyy g r %f y^rw# *rr a 4*»> » *° " 
<rar s&^Tf ts[ gtgr *tf T^srrsfryratsa ^ • 

<ng ft*h <ngs%4 spi: 3pf*rnr4:rffrT% « s 3 n 

mtm *r«h *yrr i 

ft r *$%4 y re W r qftfo ET r* 4wft n « 
5 «rr JfW sftwg «t jfafo grq H i 
m sr. v4rc*?fir paHnrrg^m" Wrg ii ^ n 
3P$*rr snlrwr a#ftgTSS*rh’ ftssriswr i 

wgnw^ri, wrep r iw T ftnSitfr yr smrh u s« u 

Yebs© 8,-— This verse is also found m the Atharv^-Yeda (III, 10, 1 
1ml the reading of the second half is as follows * — 

%4^rr Wnf 5 f*ar m^i 1 = i 

°£ ¥ Verse 11,— Compare A. V. VIIL 9, 15. For 4*rpr^wf: A. V. r« 
«T g4g#s I The rest h the same in both. 

VbrsE 13,— Compart A. V. Ill, 10, 1. Foi RTT %*TT «4Nf?p5 A 
reaffd £5*trS*£?mr< And for vrs-«r A. V. has J9T*J I Com] 
also $ig. XY , 87 t 7, where the second Urn is found as in A. V. 
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^ aft ifftft n $t ptm; u %*, it 

TAITTIBlYA SAMHITA, KiN|)A^ PKAPATIIAKA 3, 
ANUVAKA 4, SECTION 7. 

w fr f? iw *r 5TfK T rr«t3[s«ir i | < H w fir wr ^Srn^c irr 
amfew aft arr s^lW^wr ftnfrcrft fttareft r^ri- 
^4 i 

- TRANSLATION AND NOTES. 



Tai ft. Samhtfi IV. S, U. 

1. This, verily, is She that dawned fir-t: (she) moves 
entered into her ( i.e. above the horizon). The bride, the 
new-come mother, is born. The three great ones follow her. 

1. She that dawned first: evidently meaning the hint of a series 
of thirty dav;ns, mcuti^sM in the following veises.. In verse 13 we are 
told that it is the daW?|||fcich commoner the y<ai. The thirty dawns 
ax$, therefoie, the dawns 1 at the beginning of the y ear, and the first 
of them is mentioned in the first verse, FUyana, however, says— 3W$f* 

meaning that the daw u at the beginning of 
the creation is here not ended. But the explanation dues not suit the con* 
text, and Styana has himself given different expianat ions afterward#. 
Entered Into her : according to bttyana asydm ( into her ) means 
“into the earth compare Big. HI, Cl, 7, where the sun, the speedier of 
the dawns, is said to have * enteicd into the .mighty earth and heaven.* 
According to A. V. reading the meaning would be u entered Into the 
other '{ dawns ), ’ 1 shewing that the first dawn is a mmher of a larger 
group. ’* . ' f 

The three great ones * Sfcrya, V&yu and Agni according to 
The three typical deities or Devat&s mentioned by Y&ska (VII, 5) 

Agni, Vay n or Indra, and Sfirya, In Big. YU, 33, 7, the three 
(fires) are said to attend the dawn, ( trayo Gharm&m mhamm 
and in VII, 78, 3, the Dawns are said to hm# created Sfirya, 
orifice) and Agni. Also compare A. V. IX|tl, 8, and ^oomfieidls/.Jlnt^ 
thereon in S. B. B. Series, Vo!. XLU, p. 530|; Though the three majr\W« 
variously named, the reference is evidently tp the rise of the sun &n4$te- 
commencement of sacrifices or the kindling^pf sacrificial fires after^io 
first dawn, (Cf. Rig. I, U3, 3). 
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2. ^pifeessed of songs, decorating (themselves), and 

moving^ together 'uT«^jifa|npn abode, the Two Pawns, the 
(two) wives of the rich in seed, move about 

displaying their baf9H Rowing well (their way). 

3. The Three «HHrhave come along the path 
of Rita; the three fires | Wtharmas), with light, have fcdlow- 
ed» One (of these Maidens)' protects the progeny, one .the 
vigour, and on© the ordinance of the pious. 

it. That, which (was) the Eonrt h. actin g as Rishis, the 
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AKP. TO CHAP. V— THE tBJGRTT PAWNS. 

taro wiags rtf th® sacrifice bas become the fomHj&jt4 Btom» 
{Ckatu^Mo^). Using G&yat^Jg|^np, Jagatt, Anufbtep 
the grf&i song, they broa; hffc^^kh t. 

5, jibe creator did it I . -‘.'’Wive, that be cre-at- 
ed five^and-five sisters to Their five courses. 

(ktatowh), assuming various forais, move on in combiuar 


tim s (p?ayavem). 

The Thirty Sisters, bearing the same banner, move 
to the apwn^vlMA£nis/t-Aritam ) . - They, tSe Wise, 
create the knowing (their way), they 

go round ( aatift wK&aldst-soi) u^madve-clictianiamh^. 


Actings fR* group of four Dawn ft 

appears to be here the Chain xhtoma or the four-fold song. 

(For n description of fee Ad Bi Ilf, 42, Haug’fl 

Trans, p, 237). Gtiyairi cf*4Sfcj|pAetT©» used. The light brought on 

K i the )ow4mt®PWii‘ M^na My ana interprets mtia$ 
V but cura^, Ttig 111, 01, 4 where the* adjective, 
reating fight/ is applied to the f)awn. 
vtth tbs Five: after the numbei of Dawns was In* 
ie creation proceeded by fives ; compare verse 11 below* 
mrses ; X construe tdsdm panchcr kratmah praymenm 
nderstands Jcraiamh to mean sacrificial rites perform- 
ance of the dawn ; but compare pig, I, 12#, 8, which 
says " me mamelesB Dawns (pin.) go lound thirty yojanm i each her 
own kraiu (destined course), ” (supra p. 103), Kratawk in the pro* 
sent verse must be similarly interpreted. 

In combination : We have thirty Dawns divided into five groups 
six each ; compare Taitt/Br. II, 6, 5, quoted above (p. 100), yrMoli* 
says td devyah kurvate 'piricha r&pd, u the Goddesses (Dawns) *mk% 
five forms,” Five groups of thirty Dawns, each group having itfcown 
destined come, are here described ; but os each group U mado Jfftig 
Dawns, the five courses are agj| said to assume different forms, m*m> 
ing that the members of each group have again their own mmm 
within the larger course chalked out for t$g|| jroop. . |^4 

Thirty Stater # • SJtyana, in' ok the fmwHtjg 
s^mya imwhw s$*t yw- arot w*r£ mta ii ft tfww 
t < MwP » »IViPlw meaning that thfe thirty Dawns manttaM&iUr* 

0* thirty daw>8 <tf 8 month. But SAy<$a does not explain yrhy}$ai> 
month, oafe^, twelve, or «^!y 30 oat of 360 should tw thusaelefcted. 

The cry Uflfeon « agate awaited tfi #»• Utest, p. liu aid 



ThHmgi the fnkf, the illumined Night 

aeeeptf the ordinances of the sun. The cattl^j84;various 
forms, (begin to) look’ up |s they rise on the*^^-of the 
mother, 

8, The ^klshtaka, glowing with holy fervour (tapas), 
gate birth-||f'a child, the great Indra. Through him the 

T.& V, 3, 4, 7 , quoted Mow,) The Dawns are railed sisters also in the 
itigvpda, <Ot I, 124, b and 9). 

Appointed plane : nah-kntam, (Nir. XU, 7), used in reference to the 
coarse of the Dawns also in Rig. I, 123, 9, It is appropriate only if the 
Dawns returned id the same point m then daily i omuls, (Bee supra p. IDS). 

Go round amidst -songs . pan yanu , 4 go loond 1 ia also the plirase 
used in Rig, I, 123, 8, Madye-clu handasah is interpreted by Siiyana to 
mean u about the sun, which is always sunounded by songs.” But we 
need not go so far, for madye+ch chanda b a i< may ) e more simply taken to 
mean ‘ amidst-songs,’ ^b^are usmUy sung <ii the dawn, (Rig. VII, BO, 1). 

7. Through th& jtyftff - lh aQ u ' ~ U8 l * lve 8 P ace - B&yana 

appears to take Jl (is an"’ to nahhaUluisya and quali- 
fying stlryasytt, m< irdug is the the night 

The catiteX' jSwE^|^y£ or, splendours usuall^lHw^of as cows/ 
In Rig. I, 92,'iS^ the Dawn is Ascribed as spicadinpcattle {pasMn) 
before her \ and f $4* 5* we aic told that* bhe fills the lap of both 
parents, heaven ^*d Saftk I construe, with Sfiyana, n&nd-r&pa pa hamk 
vi pashyanit, faking m ^pfyihyanU intransitively, and nand-r&pa as an 
adjective. The sum/ phrase is fouiid used ia .reference to a woman’s 
children m the * Atharva- Veda, XIV, % 25 For 1 the intransitive use of 
0i jmhyanti, see Rig, X, 125, 4 

8. The EMshtahd; The bn th of India is evidently the birth .<$£ the 
mn after tire expiry of thirty dawns, £ tyaiia, quoting Apastamba Grib- 
ya Bhtra ( VIII, 21, 10), interpreter EMshtakil to mean Die 8th day of the 
dark half of the month of Maghs. (Jan mi ^-February) ; and in the Taittb 
rfya SamhiDl, VII, 4, 8, quoted and explained by me in Chapter III of 
Orion , it seems to have same meaning; (Bee Orion p. 44 C). EMshtafc& 
was the first day, or the oonsor^pf the Year, when the sun turned towards 

^ the north from the wintei solsfioe ; and the commencement of all annual 
\mttras is, thereto] e, directed to be mid© on the Ek&shtaki day, This 
f meaning was, however, settled when the vernal equinox had receded 
from the aatemra of Mriga (Orion) to thaj^$£ the Kiittik&s (Pleiades). 
But in earlier days EkushtakTi Beenti^fy haYsf 'ftfe&jA the last of the dawns 
wl%h preceded the lise of the sun a%i* the J^^jdarkness, and thus com 
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Godp, fcg|8 , f j^daed their enemies j by his powers <he>htis 
becom^J^^felayer of the Asaras. 

have made a companion (lit. the after-born) 
for me(| who was (before) without a companion. Truth-teller 
(as thou art), I desire this, that I may have his good will, 
just as you do not transgress each the other. 

l(t The All-knowing has my good wu^ has got a 
hold (on it) , has secured a place (therein). May I have his 
goodwill, just as you do not transgress each the other. 

tl. Five milkings answer to the five dawns j lie five 
seasons to the five-named cow. The five sky-regions, made by 


menoed the year, which began with the period of sunshine. The word 
el-a in EkSshtakii perhaps denotes the JirSt moulb, the last dawn piobably 
fulling on the 8th day of the fust lunar mouth of Ihe year* 

9. A companion for me : tl^atr jh# Indra the sun, whose birth is 

mentioned in tin picvious vefte ; prays that his new 

friend, the aft o -bom follower oi co»anf?|t wh^uld be favourable to 
him. It frjj^fcnotcd that tin birth^of sun i^«gdf?cnbed after the 
lapse of during ‘.which <mmpanion. 

ZVrtMMftyanasSeihs to take vocative plu- 
ral ; but strict" aceouUuoc v^hn the pada text, it 

is evidently a feminine form of nom sing , and d accord- 
ingly, though not without some difficulty. 2, the Dawn 

is called s4 nritd i my atilt whuh ex pi esses thwianic^ett. 

Just as you do not "imiigress each the the Big- Veda, 

VII, 76, 5, where vve'aie told tliat the Dawns, * thgtigi* colleeted in the 
same place, do cot -strive against or quarrel with each other* 

10. The All-knowing ; HAyaim takes wsJwa-veddh to mean the Dat^HJ 


but it i obviously refers to the companion {anujdm) mentioned in the 
ceding verso. Tla* worshipper asks for a reciprocity of good will* <mp( 
All-knowing (India) has his good will ; let him, he prays, have now <|p|l 
All-knowing’s good will. The adjective vi&hva-veddk is applied In J lk* 
Big-veda to Indra or Agni several times, Cf . Big. VI, 47, f2 \ l t X45f*Jk 
11. Five milkings : Sayana refers to Taitt. Bifih, t% %> 9, &4 t 
where darkness light, the two twilights, and day are said to* be the 
five milkings {dabxh) of Prajapati. The idea seems to be tl»|- 
the five-fold groups in the creation proceeded from the five-fold did* 
groups. tm , /4$ 

Five-named Co^j eart^accog|ng to Sfiyaaa, who seyi that 
the earth has five mm0 in seasons, e. 
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Uto- fifteesf 'Ipl'i . common ho&k'Mmtei to one JTorld. 

12. TlafX||!st ; dawn (is) the child 0 up- 

holds the grM&esa Wafers, one pwi ht the regions of 
Stays* jaw (hi these) of Ghana® (fire), mi fStaifii rales one. 
13. . That, which dawned first* has Become a cow in 
■, Yama’s realm. Bich in milk, may she milk 'for ua each 
soccqpding year. 

14. The chief of the bright, the omniform, the brindled, 
the fire-bannered has come, with light, in the sky. Work- 
ing well towards a common goal, bearing (signs of) oiifftge, 
(yeO 0 un-Wasting ! 0 Dawn ! thou hast come. 

15. The wife of the seasons, this first has come, 
the leader of days, the mother of children. Though one, 
O Dawn I thou shinest manifoldly ; though un-wastang, 
thou causest all the rest to grow old (decay), 

mil (blossomy) in Vasanta (Spnng), tdpa rati (heated) m Grftdima 
(Summer), vrishh-mti (showery) m Vaisha (Rams), jala praMa- 
mil (clear- watered) in bliaiad (Autumn), and skaitya-vati (cold) in 
Heinanta-Slushira (Winter). The seasons are tdlen as five by com- 
bluing Hemanta and Sliisliira into one 

The fifteen : The fifteen-fold btom i, called pancha-dasha , (See 
Hang's Trans. Ait. Br p 2.%). 

13. Each succeeding year ; This &bow# that the Dawn here de- 
scribed is the first dawn of the year.: Bj^ig. I, 33, 10, light (cows) 
ip said to be milked from darkness. 

14. Wothng well towards a common goal : compare Big. HI, 61, 3, 

where, the Dawn ct wending to one and the same goat” fa asked to 
“ turn on like u wheel. ” * 

Beating (signs of) old age: I construe jav&m bibhrati and yet 
ajare, Sftyana take# svajmya-mdnd (working well) as an independ- 
ent !,adjpctive ; and connects Hhhmti with artham^ and fmdm with 
dgdh. The meaning would then bo u Working well, having b " com- 
mon end, 0 nnwasting Dawn ! thou hast reached old age* 41 IM it 
doe# not make any appreciable eltange in the genial sense of the verse. 

16* Though me < , shinest manifoldly .* shews that C& ly one con* 
tmuom dawn, though made up of many parts, Is described b this hymn. 

Leader of days, mother of cfdHrm.^k^ epithets ahtt&m mtri and 
gmdm mdtd are also found used" in the J%*V«da, VII, ??, % 
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"!»•* ^ !1 %■ 

' ^ * Taitt. Saim^ V, S, % % 7.y 

B was aw-disfeingaished, 1 nJfeer day nor night. Tne 
Gods perceived these dawn-bricks (for the laving ’of which* the 
15 verses given above are to be un^j. They laid them. 
Then it shone forth. 2 Therefore for whom these are laid* 
it shines forth to b ; in, destroys (his) darkness. 

, ** REMARKS. 

It has been previously mentioned that the fifteen 
verses, quoted above, hie used or recited as Mantras at the 
time of laying down h a tain emblematical bfieks, called 
Vy ushti -iskt akd s, <r dawn-bricks, on the sacrificial altar. 
But as the Manilas, or verses, used for sacrificial purposes 
are often taken irmi differed Yedic hvrans, these verses are 
likely to be legarded as unconnected with each other. The 
account oj the thirty dasvns, contained therein, however, 
shews that the^e verses mud have onginally formed an 
entire or one homogeneous hymn. Igam if the Mantras 
i had'" been selected fiom diffemit hymns, one for each 
dawn-buck, there would natnrally be 16 verses in all, 
as 16 dawtf-bnebs are to b< laid on the altar. The 
very fact, that the Amvnka contains only 15 verses (leav- 
ing the aacrifioer to select the 16th from eh o where ), there- 
fore, further supports the same view. It is true that Some of 
these verses are found m the Atharva-Veda, either detached 
ox in connection with other subjects. But that does not 
prevent us from treating the passage m the T&xttirlya Sam- 

1 It v as undistinguished . Tin s pat agraph, which i» found later on 
m the baiahitA, explains how the dav* n-bneks came to be laid with the 
fifteen sast given above The po Hons of the Taittulya Sftmtsat^ 
vhth tom am such explanations are (*di&d Br&hmana. 

2 Then it shone forth : This sh w$ that all the thirty D&tos were 

understood to have preceded the rise o£ the sun. I have already quoted 
(supra p 100) ft passage from Taitt, fg|§, (II, which Bays that 

these dawns were continuous and 



hlfe, M a wiawlb^ibCount of feirtfi0fc|»« divid- 

ed Mo five'- groups of s|j|p,ch. The question is lot, how- 
ggijA vpy. material; inasmuch as verses 5 and 6, Whether 
they formed "part of an entire hymn or not, are by thepwl™ 
suiSeient to prove the pomt at issue, viz., that the Vedic God- 
dess of Dawn constituted a group of thirty sisters. The 
Big-Yeda speaks of “thirty steps” traversed by the Dawn, 
(VI, 59, 8), or of Dawns going round JJjfeirty yojama ” 
(1, 123, 8) j but both these statements have, as yet, re- 
mained totally unexplained, or have been but imperfectly ex- 
plained by Indian and Western scholars alike. Bnt now 
that we know that the Vedic Dawns were thirty in num- 
ber, both tiie aforesaid statements becm eapip ^once easily 
comprehensible;' . The only other point qpiflM&y to be de- 
cided, so far as the subject in hand is concerned, is whether 
these thirty dawns 'were the dawns of 'thirty, consecutive 
days, or whether they formed a ‘ closely-gatheiJ^%and’ of 
thirty continuous dawns; and on reading fee two aforesaid 
passages from .fee .Taittirfya Samhitfe, **wie$one _ from * the 
Taitii^ya^BrAhmaha, II, 5, 6, 5, and ofeer aUthec^es cited 
in the foreg^tlgg ch|k^p?j I do pot think, there cagf be any 
doubt that tlg^iddesi of Dawn, prorshippe# b¥ fee Vedic 
bards, was orfgjMly of feirty' 

It is not contended dplf^pe aocastoi* o. 
were unacquainted ordinary da' 

t durin 



circumpolar regions tl 
year, successions of or 


awns. 
Srife bards 
% the 

jparts of fee 
Ights and wife 


them of ordinary dawns ^ Tmt sy f&r as. the Vedic God- 
dess of morning is concerned,* there’' is enough evidence to 
shew that it was no other than fee** continuous and 
volving Dawn at the end of the long night in those ll| 
gions, fee Dawn that lasted for thirty periods of 24 hours 
each, Hvhich is possible only within a few degree® rou 
•bout the North •Botov * 



CHAPTER VI, 


LONG DAY AND LONG NIGHT. 

Independent evidence about the long night — Vritra Hving in 
long darkness —Expressions denoting long darkness or long 
night —Anxiety to reach the end of darkness — Prayers to 
reach safely the other end of night —A night, the other 
boundary of’which was not known according to the Atham 
Veda— The Taittiriya Samhiti explains that theso prayers were 
due to fears entertained by the ant ient priests that the night 
would not dawn — Not caused by If ng winter nights as sup- 
posed by Sayana —Description of days and nights in tha 
Big-Vafh . ^ JHyided into two pairs ~~0Jie described 

as brig}#, *pd viriipe — Vhuj ft means Varying 
and not * ^ ‘fiirroas colour- 7 — i St ond pair, Jt. fatti, diSarent 
from the firs# ^Durations of day- and nights on the glob© 
Qxamtdm ffylh&itl can only h/> a couple? of the long Arctic day 
and lEight U-Descrfbed as foraing the right and left, or op- 
posite, sidfejg^tht Year in tho Taittiriya A'ranyaka — The 
■ sun is de^fcdf'& the Rig-Vmla as upyoMpg Ms car in tho 
midit of Hie'lffi —And 'thereby retaltl^ttg mischief 

— Jjfepi^bnt^ lh4 long day and tho long ni^bt —Summary of 
evili^^e^rdiAg long day mi long^night — Ushas and 
% h&infi and BaksMniVs son -f-ProbahLy imply tho 

*|ong contjpuous jdawn of Rutty days, or a 
^Iferc^^md of ’thirty ^dsupisf if- shown to hav./ 
been oxprelpljs jfefred IBjk tho Vedio literature D e 
long nighttr- jpife ai a^ S ‘dawn follows as a met 'r 
of course ;• and”^meif a Jpg night prevails, it must ha & 
a long <!*yit<i> i^tch. it during the fear. Tha retsai * 
ing poit'crf of" the year, after deducting the period of tl ■ 
long night, the long day and the long morning and evenii g 
twilights, would also be characterised by a succession >f 
ordinary days and nights, a daj- and night toget icr nev- r 
exceeding twenty-foui hours, tfeugh, within that limit, fcl-e 
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day ma^gradually gain over the night at One time and the 
night over the -day at another, producing' a variety of or- 
dinary |$ye and ' nights of different lengths. A11 these 
phenomena are so connected astronomically that if owe of 
them is established, the others follow as a matter of scien- 
tific inference. Therefore, if the long duration of the Yedic 
dawn is once demonstrated, it is, astronomically speaking, 
unnecessary to search for further evidence regarding the 
existence of long days and nights in the Big-Veda. But as 
we are dealing with a state of things who h existed several 
thousand years ago, and with evidence, which, though tra- 
ditionally handed down, has not yet been interpreted in 
the way we have done, it is safer to treat, in practice, the 
aforesaid astronomical phenomena,'®' as disconnected facts, 
and separately collect evidence bearing on e^eb,- keeping 
the astronomical connection in reserve till wc cor 
sider the cumulative effect of the who!- i<l| 
port of the several facts mentioned alee., I 
to imply that there is any uncertainty ,n the 
sequence between the above a-diouoniiCii 1 facts, 
contrary, nothing can be more in'tain than, 
quence. But in collecting and examining the 
ing on facts like those under consideration, it ■by! 
visable in practice to collect as much cvul^ySjw-nnd from 
as many different points of view as possible. In this and 
the following two chapters, we, therefore, propose to ex- 
famine separately the evidence that can be found in the Yedic 
..literature about the long day, the long night, the number 
of niShths of sunshine and of darkness, and the character 
of the year, and see if it discloses characteristics found 6nly 
fit, or around, the North Pole. >N , ^ 

And first regarding the long night, — a night of 
al days’ duration, such as makes the northern la^ta^i, 
too cold or uncomfortable for human habitation at'^p^v 
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hat which, in inter-glacial times, appeared to s _ 
no further .inconvenience than what might from 
dafkaess, long and continuous darkness forks' number of 
days, though, by itself, it was not a desirable state of 
things and the end ■ of which must have been eagerly look- 
ed for by men who had to undergo such experience. There 
are many passages in the Rig- Veda that apeak of long and 
ghastly darkness, in one form or another, which sheltered the 
enemies of Indra, and to destroy which Indra had to fight 
with the demons or the Dr/ sets, whose strongholds are all 
said to be concealed in this darkness. Thus in I, 32, 10, 
Vritra,**'. the traditional enemy of Indra, is said to be engulf- 
ed in long darkness ( dtrgham tamah Ashayad Indra-shatruh)^ 
and in V, 32, 5, Indra is described as having placed Shu- 
shna, who was anxious to fight, in ‘ the darkness of the 
pit ’ ( ta rng^i harmye ) , while the next verse speaks of 
(lit. sunless darkness) , which Max Muller 
[^ghastly darkness.’ 1 In spite of these passages 
$sb Vritra and Injira is considered to be a 
Eot “a- yearly struggle, a theory the validity of 
^examined when we come to the discussion 
JFor the present it is sufficient to note 
essions lose all their propriety, if the 

■ h the various enemies of Indra are said 
be taken to be the ordinary da^kne&s 
of twelve, or, m best, of twenty-four hours’ duration. It 
was, iu reality, a long and a ghastly or sunless darkness, 
which taxed oil the powers of Indra and his associate 
Gods to overcome. . ■ ; 

But apart from this legendary straggle, there arabSsc''; 
verses in the Rig-Veda which plainly indicate the 
ence&pf a night longer than thd longest cis-Arctic night. 
In th& * first place the Vedic bafds are seen frequently ; in# 
a b. % ' 2 i 8 . | *“ '■ “ 






TO&fog!, their deities. to xeliue them fisofa darknawu Thus 
inII,S7, 1.4, the ; *>oet <*y* “ Aditi, Mijfca and also Va- 
if? ,w« -have committed any sin against you I 
May I obtain the wide tearless light, 0 India i May not the 

darkness t come over us. *’ The expressio . in the ori- 
I^^P^jliong darkness * is dirgh&h tainnr&k> and means 
father an ‘ uninterrupted succession of dark nights (te- 
msr&h ) 1 than simply ‘ long darkness/ Bat even adopting 
Mast Muller’s rendering given above , 1 the anxiety here 
manifested for the d||ap]Sfcj^ij^ of the long darkness is 
unmeaning, if the c^arknesl qfpr lasted for more than 
twenty-foo* hours. /- lnJ., 46, jf tie Asfcvins are asffed “ to 
vouchsafe '^nh^&engtfi' to "tie worllipper as may carry 
him through mahess ” ; and :u „ VII, 07, 2 the poet ex- 
claims : — u The fire has commenced to burn, the ends of 
darkness have been sten, anH. the banner of the Dawn 
has appeared in the' east I” 8 The expression ‘ends of 
darkness 5 (tamasah untdh) is very peculiar, and it would 
be a violation of idiom to take this and other expressions 
indicating ‘long darkness’ to mean nothing more than long 
winter nights, as we have them in the temperate or 
the tropical zone. As stated previously the longest win- 
ter night in these zones must be, at best, a little short 
of twenty-tour hours, and even then these long nights 
prevail only for a fortnight or so. It, is, therefore, very un- 
likely that Vedic bards perpetuated the memory of these 
long nights by making it a grievance of such importance 
as to require the aid of their deities to relieve them from 

' ’ “ — — - r ‘ -nr-l’-ru-r -- .. r titt 

• <■ 1. Hibbert Lectures, p. 231. Tile verse is DfW vWtU 

"sw wdr 'Wfrur uffkrvnr i wtwwd s*rlftjftsr »rr 
stf-r wiRrt^rrui 

2 . ?ig. i, 46, 6,-wr *r: dtacqfawr i 

vir, 67, *«* 

a wwaf^sr:t , ’ - 
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it. There are other passages where the same longing for 
the end of darkness or for the appearance of light is 
expressed, and these cannot he accounted for on the 
theory that to the old Vedic bards night was as death, 
since they had no means, which a civilised person in the 
twentieth century possesses, of dispelling the darkness of 
night by artificial illumination. Even the modern savages 
are not reported to be in the habit of exhibiting such 
impatience for the morning h§kt#s we find in the utterances 
of the Vedic bards ; and ,^pT the' hj jfe er were so much ad- 
vanced in civilisation as to know tpwse of metals and car- 
riages. Again not only mc%. boPtfods, are said to have 
lived in long darkness. Thus, in X, 124 , 1% , Agni is tpld 
that he has staved “ too long m tfc^e iowj^dlrkness, ” the 
phrase used be mg jgog eva dir^tam tamo. &shayUk(,dh. 

- This double phrase jyog (long) and dlrgham, is still more 
inappropriate, if the duration of darkness never exceeded 
that of the longest winter-night. In It, 2, 2, the same 
deity, Agni, is said to shine during “ coatiuuous nights, ” 
which, according to Max Muller, is the meaning of the 
word kshapak in the original. 1 The translation is no 
doubt correct, but Prof Max Muller does not explain to US 
what he means by tho phrase “ continuous nights.” Does 
it signify a succession o J nights uninterrupted by sunlight ? 
or, is ;t only an elegant rendering, meaning nothing more 
than a numbor of nights ? The learned translator seems to 
have narrowly missed the true import of the phna^k^ em- 
ployed by him. 1 * f ' 

But we need not depend <p stray passages like the 
above to prove that the long igpght was known in early 
dap. In the tenth Masala of the Itig-Veda we have 
a $iymn (12% aMms aed to thefOoddess of Night, and in 
the 3th is invoked to become 

Vol/XL^, p. m. ” 



res mu 


^oraablf ”, to the %m$ 


* whiA follows this hyma ify tHr 

f^Bpfe^ -and which is known as Jl&iNNtyttto Q* Purgi- 
staffiH-tUie worshipper asks the Night to be favourable 4o 
hiJQi exclaiming “ May we reach the other side in safety 1 
.'teach the other side in safety 1” 1 la the Atbarva- 
vea^xix, 47 r which is a reproduction, with some vari- 
atfoas, of the above Parishi&hta, the second verse tuns 
thtt y .^-ISach moviag thing finds rest in her (Night), 
temie yonder boundary is not seen, nor that which keeps 
her separate. 0 spacious, darksome Night I May we, 
uninjured, reach the end of thee, readfl|o thou bless- 


ed one, thine end A” And in the thirdfverse of the 50th 


hymn of thtf same fcfcpok tha^vorski ^jftjlLask that they 
d|f pass uninjured Jj||their ffojljflij* thro?i|lPeaeh succeed- 
ing! night, ( rdtrim rdtrim).” M* qud ^^ . is naturally 
railed why should every one ^ so an ^TOS about safely 
reaching the other end <f Lthe^iglit P *f|i$ why should 
the poet exclaim that “ ih|&pier boundary jRnot seen, nor 
what keeps it separate ? ” ' 1$|& it because it was an ordinary 
winter night, or, was it Jgauise it \yas the long .Arctic 
night? Fortunately, the^KpRrlya Skiiibita presences for 
us the oldest traditional reply to these questions, and we 
need not, therefore, depend upon the speculations of modern 
commentators. In the Taittirlva Samhitd I, 5, 5, 4, 8 we 
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have a similar Mantra or prayer addressed to NjghUn tha«9 
worth O C&itr&vasu 1 let me safely reach thy 

*the ’%4iW» itself explains 
‘Mantic^Of pray^' thus : — “ Cbitr&vaau is (means) the r ' 
in old tapes (pMrd), the Brahmins (priests ) weij9 
that it $ughfcj , would not dawn; ” Here we have an 
express Vadie statement, that, in old times, the priests 
or the people, felt apprehensions regarding the time when 
the night* would end. What does it signify ? If the night 
was not Unusually long, where was the necessity for 
taining any misgivings about the coming dawn? S&yana, 
in commenting on tbg^ above passage, has again put forward 
his usual explanatio%hat nights in " tb% winter ware long 
and they made the priests appreh|nsj^j||J Regard . to the 
coming dawn, fl^were we’ can d^H«||5&yana against 
himself, and shorifiyipii hWdeilt mm* this important «■ 
passage in an o^jhaid manner; It is Weil known that 
the * Taittirtya SamhitA i pften explains the Mantras, and s 
this portion of thicSainhiti isr^ealled Br&hmana, the whole i 
•of the Taattirtya Bamhit& beir^|jgado * up in this way of 
Mantras and the Briihmaiia, orpjifcyers and their expla- 
nations hgtcommentafry mixed > MLtogether. The statement 
regaling the apprehensions of tW priests about the coming 
dawn, ;th|refore, falls Under tho Br&hmana portion of the 
Baroldte. Now the ‘contents of the Brthmanas are usually 
classified by Indian divines under the ten following he 
(1) ffetu or reason j (2) Mrmckam, or etymolq 
planation i (3) Mndd, or censure ; (tyPrashamd, 

(5) Samtiaya, or doubt? (6) VidM, fit the rah^ '(iyjp2 
kriyd, or 'others’ doings? (8) Pvrmgtpa, m ancient ritecsf < 



tradition ? 


(9) VyavadMro7M~&alp<^ m 



t Thw are enumerated in tlic inflow] 






j®a A®ma nous nr me vbdas. 


, f to ( , * , _ , 

-a» , ^^o ri ^ w faoa or simile. 
W pnthe Big- 

fckk. nine of these, an4 4 s an illus- 



the statement, ’‘la former 


times thb priests were afraid .that it would aht dawb, ” 
: therefore, cornea under "Purd-~kalpa 7 bz< ancient traditional 
i; luster found ia the Br&hmanas. It is no- Arthat&da, that 
is, speculation or explanation put forth by the Br&hmana 
itself. This is evident from tho word purd which occurs 
in the f3arahit& text, and which shows that Some piece of 
ancient traditional information is here recorded. Now 
if this view is correct, a question naturally arises why 
should <pdinary long winter nights have caused such ap- 
prehensions in the minds of the priests only ‘in former 
; times, * and why should tie long darkness cease to in- 
spire the same fears in the mi mis # tho present getfikb- 
tfon. The Jong winter nights in tho tropical and the tem- 
perate zone are as long to-day as they were thousands of 
years ago, and yet none of us, not even the most igno- 
rant, feels any . misgiving about the dawn wshiph puts an 
end to the darkness of these long nights. ft 
be urged that in ancient times the bards had." j 
knowledge necessary to predict the certain 
of the dawn after a lapse of some hours in 
B^fej4h,6 , lameness of this excuse becomes at once evident 
yj&pk'- we see that the Vedic calendar was, at this time, 
so much advanced that e'ven the question of the equation 
of the solar and the lunar year was solved with gu$ci- 
ent accuracy, S&yana’s ejqdaaafcion of winter nights causing 
misgivings about the* coming dawn must, therefore, be in- 
jected as unsatisfactory. It was - not the - long w int er-n ig h t 
that the Vedic bards were afraid of . fa^fc vjaM w,. g jgjL - It 
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?■■ else,. Something *$*$;. long, So m 
b$w it would not Iflst permkneatly,, 
b/'Ifc tired your natfeufle ' and made » 


fee' Idbg n%ht of the Arctic region, and fee word^pw# 
^*b<Mirs ‘ that it was a story of former ages, which '-fee Ve^ 
fes bard* Jfcnew,^* tladition, J haw shown elsewhere feat 
fee ^aittirty^feihita must be assigned fee Rxittikft 
|W»M. Welffey, therefore, safely conclude that at about , 
&5GG 0. C., there was a tradition current amongst the V®j|? 
die people to fee effect that in former times, or rather m 
fee former age," the priests grew so impatient of the length 
of the night, ' yonder boundary of which was not; 
known, that they fin^atjy grayed to their deities to guide 
them safely to t^P^p^fed of that tiresome darkness. 
This description or fee night is inappropriate Unless we 
take it to rlfer long and continuous Arctic night. 

Let us now see if the Rig-Veda conttfns any dft&et 
reference^ the long day, fee long night, or to fee €6f*< 
cum-polar calendar, besides the expressions about long 
darJ mefigffi r the difficulty of reaching the other boundary of 
night noticed above. We have seen before feat 
die calendar is a calendar of 380 days,- wife a#. , 
month, which can x^ither be Polar nor CStfejAb, 
ut side by side with% the Rig-Veda pppr«r ; 
fee descriptions of days and nights, which are net ap4 
plicable to fee cis-Arctic days, unless W^ put , an '*at£k?] 
ficial construction upon the passages containing these 
/descriptions. Day and Night is spoken of as * dou^fo fed 
Vedic literature, and ' is denoted by|A compound wAphu , fee- 
dual number. Thus we have ssilfe, r £)', : 

Dawn and Night} Naktosh&afy V), ' 

’ (i - 188 , 6 ), fee 

a' fed Night* 'aJfe' 
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’• • •.-*• ** ‘ ; 'fe . ; . * . tt 

mean* Bay and iNigbfc ; Tbnt it does not txm$ 




' Veda, though Aitareya Br&hmana (II, 4) tresb%; W .as- syno- 
nymon*-whh UsMia-nakth Sometimes this 'fall. ofjjpay 
a^Nighfcis spoken of as two sisters or twine*’ butVr|B$fc- 
tfffcr the form in ’which they are adctllsaed, 4foet/. refgmnee 
> rs nsn&Dy ;> unambiguous. Now one of Hie verses which 
K des^Sbes ^Hbis conple of Day and Night is III, 65, li| l 
T|# deity, of the verse is Aho-r&tre, and it is admitted 
hands that it contains a description of Day and 
^pghh It runs thus :—• 

! - 5'' r i HT&nd chakrdte yamyd mptmski 
‘ tayor anyad rochate krishnam anyat l 

, Shydti cha yad arus/n t,ha, svaa&rau 

rmhad dev&n&m asuratwm ekam a 
The first three quarters or feet of this verse contain 
the principal statements, while the fourth is the refrain of 
the song or the hymm Literally translated it means * — 
“ The twin p^ir ( ) make inan^forms ; of the two 

one shines, the otl dark : two lifters (are) > they, the 

dark (shydvi), and t. j bright (arushVfa The great divi- 
nity of the Gods is one (unique).” The verse looks sim- 
ple enough at the first sight, and simple it is, so fajraB 
the words are concerned. But it has been misnndersp|d, 
in two important points, j ,jSSTe shall take the first !$al£ 
of the verse first. It rays “the twin pair make many 
forms ; of the two one shines and the other is dark. ” The 
. twm pair we Day and Night, and one of them is bright 
and the other dark. So far,' therefore, there is ^diffi- 
culty, Bat the phrase ‘make many forms *• does 
; to Wire been properly examined or interpreted. ijfjjffjft 
' used in the originki verse -i are ndfd chakrdte mp0mu 
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And 4&^'iite»lly mean#:* make many bodies dr. fo*n»i w 
We b^t^-a two-fold description of the couple } lb 
called v|he vbiuhing and the dark, and also described as 
poe&ssw^.of many forms. « In ji, 123, 7, the couple of Bay 
and Night is . said to be tdiftitrdpe } while in other places 
the adjective virtipe is used in the same sense. It is 
evident, therefore, that the ‘bodies’ or ‘forms ’ intended 
to be denoted by these words mast be different from the two* 
fold character of the couple as shining and dark ; and if 
so, the phrases vishurtipe, virUpe, or ndtid vapdmhi osedb 
in connection with the couple of Day and Night mast be- 
taken to mean something different from ‘ bright and dark*,, 
if these expressions are not to be considered as superflu- 
ous or tautological. S&yana interprets these phrases as 
referring to different colours (rfipa), like black, white, Ac., 
and some of lip Western scholars seem to have adopted 
this interpretation. But I cannot age the propriety Of 
assigning different colours to Day and Nig^t. Are we to 
suppose that w% may have sometimes green, violet, yellow 
or bine days and nights? Again though the word rUpa 
lends itself to this- construction, yet mptimshi cannot ordi- 
narily be so understood. The question does not, however, 
seem to have attracted the serious attention of the O0|3^*, s : 
mentators ; so that even Griffith translates vishurUpe by* 
‘unlike in hue’ in 1, 123, 7. The NaUoM&d are described 
as virtipe also in I, 113, 8* bat them too S&yaga givest* 
the same explanation. It does not appear to have ooeuss.; 


red to any one that the point requires any further thought*/- 
Happily, in the case of Big. ^-113, 3, we have, howeveg , 
t|t‘ - advantage of consulting a commentator older than f&S 
jmii. The verse occuro in the Utiardrahi&A of SSma^Veda’ 
2, 3k apd M&dhava in bis % Vivarana, a couixnen-, 
Wy on the Sdina-Vedtt* explains ^P&pe thnst— ** Jb the' 
$®kaks0ya m doling the y«it thin w the increase of 
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%®BKfeW: r '^’^Sba' tpfca, becomes 
afc © eb»' ^^ fluoas. If w« -must 

an&where thhi&fh. jpifeh* dlfihn. . The 00m- 
'ptop0fafi able to solve the 1 difficulty, and 
tbdy hatu, 'thdf® ' adopted the coarse of regarding the 
twins (g^ptyd) and the sisters (svasdrau) as identical, wen’ 
at the snk of tautology. ' It will surely be admitted that 
this is not a satisfi^tory coarse, and that we ought f«|$nda 
better explanation,' if we can. ’ This is not *gm. the only 
place wfore two distil couples of Day and Night Ore men* 
tiohe&Wbere is another word ih the Jtig-Yeda Wh&lh'de- 
noma a pair of Day aniNight. It is Ahanl, which does not 
mean * two- days, ’ bu^JDay and Night? %j|lhVI, ?fl, we 
are expressly told that “tHe,re'i* a dark ahah * (day) and a 
bright ahah (dayMt Ahant, 'thjoe^^^means 'a couple of 
Day and Night, ana wfohajfe se^Wjft V* &§h$8d+nakt& also 
means a couple o^I ^fi^puL ‘the two couples 

same or differftd^^^ as synonymous 

with Bhe^fc^cottples'would 

grant iuiijkJ 

ticn clearly proves tiiaP 'fchet hjH|ih Jwo o^phrate 
dual deities, though each -of fm^^Pppsente 'a cOuh|j!Bf 
Bay and Night. 1 Prof.; /Max MuHe^.fcas noticed th§|f||| 
ference between U xhdsd-naktd 'and Ahani of the two 
but he does not seem to have pushed it to its logi 
elusion. If all the. 360 days and nights of the year 
the same class as with os, there wah no nccea$|^ 
ing them ^m^lli^e^esentative 'Oalplee ^lEal&g^ 


41i s two couple. 
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«f ^he' y< »r. . 

’'^S0^wkl b etween" U4Msd~mkt& and 
'^'•^* not M>, ignored, we must fihd # eut an (jcpiyindtixt 
of ti^s.' distinction ; and looking to the character ‘of das* 
•‘tthd^^bts at different places on the surface of tbe^fi^ii 1 
.front the Pole to the Equator, the onjy possible expleri*- 
tion that can be suggested is that the year spoken of in 
these passages was a circum-Polar year, made up of one 
long day and one long night, forming one pair, and a num- 
ber qf drdinary dayB and nights of various lengths, which, 
taHng a single day and night as the type, can ha describ- 
ed as the second couple, “ bright, dark and of varying 
lengths. ” There is no other place on the surface of the 
earth where the description holds good. At the Equator, 
we have only equal days and nights throughout the year, 
and they can be represented by jingle couple “ dark and 
bright, but always of the same length- ” In fact, instead 
of virUpe the pair would be sdrtipe; J^kween the Equator 
and the Arctic Circle, a day and w$ht together never exceed 
twenty-four hours, though there may be a day of 33, 'hours, 
and a night of one hour and vice versa, as we approach the 
Arctic Circle. In this case, the days of the year will have to 
be represented by a typical . couple, “dark and bright, but 
of various lengths, virUpe. ” But as soon as we cross 
the Arctic Circle and go into • “ The Land of the Long 
Night,” the above description requires to be amended by add- 


ing to the first couple, another couple of the long day 
and the long night, the lengths of which y*oq|| var^' ac- 
cording to latitude. This secondpouple of the 3$*® day and 
the long night, which match . each $ifpv wil|„ hav^f hto'# he 
designated as vir&ps, with tS5t*dlfigu&* 
while thf ^Ifpgth' of days’ 
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of.i&flbng 

tg • d^w®$d i-^^by •* aw.iWtf the 


i-, Daly at/' 


f - latitudes* JCa&ag % 


. iRghfc, as » 3 p*ei^iHf , tb day# and 
; ol: %s year, we shall hare, therefor^ fodividethe 
eat - kinds of diurnal changes over the globe into 
three d^ses ••' 

"’‘•.^gaUf'the Equator, — A single couples dark and bright* 
butalwlys of the same form, or length (saHpe). 

<(H) Between the Equator and the Arctic Circle,-— A single 
couple ; dark .and bright, but of various forms, or lengths, 
(vir&pe). 

(Hi) Between the Arctic Circle and the Pole,— -Two 
couples ; each dark and bright, but of various forms, 
or lengths, ( virUpe ). * 

*, , At tie Pole, there is only one day and one night of 
six months each. Now if we have an express passage in 
the Hig-Veda (IV, 35, 3) indicating two different couples of 
Day and Night, UsJSBjfSta/tid and Ahani, it is evident that 
the aho-qdtre ropl$9Hv% them are the days and ni$ht|f 
of the Circum-Polar^Bgions, and cf those alone. Ih the 
light of IV, 55, 3, we must, therefore, interpret III, 55, 11, 
quoted pbove, as describing two couples, one of the twin 
pair and the other of. two sisters. The verse must,, there- 
fore, be translated “ The twin pair (the first couple) nsAhn 
many forms (lengths) ; of the two one shines and the other 


is dark. Two Sisters are they, the sky&vi or lie fHwfc 


armhl or the , bright,^ (the second couple).” No part of 
•verse is thus rendered superfluous, and the whfifle >|*o<nttei:-/ 
fait more 'eomprehensibl^“thaa othfesifise, ' .V '* 

We ‘have seen, that days jandfnightsf 'hie 



couples 
jf the dia: 
.'the 




on is not 
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nights withia the Arctic Circle. Whether A4a«l meaew a 
conjee «f Day and Night distinct from Craldsd^a&i in > 
every place where th<fc word occurs, it is difficult to say. 
But that in some places, at least, it denotes a peculiar 
couple of the ’‘Day and Night, not included in, and dif- 
ferent from, UshdsA-nakld is evident from IV, 55, 3. Now 
if Ahant really means the couple of the long day and the 
-long night, as distinguished from the ordinary days and 
nights, there is another way in which these two couples 
can be differentiated from each other. The ordinary days 
and nights follow each other closely, the day is succeed- 
ed by the night and the night by the day ; and the two 
members of the couple, representing these days and nights, 
can not be described as separated from each other. But the 
long night and the long day, though of e<pial duration, 
do not follow each other in close succession. The long 
night occurs about the time when the sun is at the winter 
solstice, and the long day when he is at the summer 
solstice; and these two solstitial pomts are separated by 
IfediP, being opposite to each other in the ecliptic. This 
character of Ahani seems to have been traditionally known 
in the time of the Aranyakas. Thus the Taittiriva Aranyaka, 

I, 2, 3, in discussing the personified Year, 1 first says that 
the Year has one head, and two different mouths, and then 
remarks that all this is ‘ season-characteristic ’, which the 
commentator explains by stating that the Year-God is said 
to have two mouths because it has two Ayanas , the 
northern and the southern, which -include the seasons. 
But the statement important for our purpose is the one 
which follows next. The Aranyaka, continues “ To the right 
and the left side of the Year-God (are) the bright and the 
dark (days); and the following verse refers to it; — ‘ Thy 
"i one (form) is bright, thy another sacriffiftal (dar k), two 
~ L i, 2, I 
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Aham of Afferent forms, thou art like Byau, Thou, 0 
0elf-dependeat 1 protectest all magio powers, 0 Fflshan ! 
let thy bounty be here auspicious. ” - The verse, or the 
Mantriy here referred to i« Itig. VI, 58, 1, POshusi is there 
compared to Dyau and is said to have two forms, dark 
and bright, like the Ahavt. These dark and bright forms 
of Aharft are said to constitute the right and tl e left side 
of the Year-God, that is, the two opposite parts of the body 
of the personified year. In other words the passage clear- 
ly states that the dark and <he bright part of Aham, do 
joot follow each other d • civ, bd are situated on the diame- 
trically opposite sides of iho year. Thi ■; can only be the 
case if the couple of 1 > ty uni Night, repru -.er.ted by Ahani, 
bo taken to denote the long mghl and the long day in 
the Arctic region.). Thcc iho long night is matched by 
the long d.sy, and wliL the on<> occurs when tho sun is 
at tho winter-sol 4’co, the onu occurs when he is at tho 
summer-solstice. The two pari of A/mn* are, therefor©, 
very correctly represented as £ r.inig the tight and the 
left side of tho Year-God m i’ . A)a , -vjaka > and the pas- 
sage thus materially suppoih th* view about the nature of 
A haul mentioned above. 

Lastly, we have expre.-s passages in the .dig-V eda where 
along day is described, hi V, 54, 5, an extended daily 
course (dir. y ham yojanam) o the sun is mentioned and the 
Marots are said to have extended their strength and 
greatness in a similar way. ’ But the mr«t explicit state- 
ment about the long day is fouud in X, 188, 3. This $ 

1. Taut. Irenyaka, I. 2, 4,- ffirwsnPTSt: 

erpdwt- 1 trcltwr *rsrf?t i % a?«rawt % sfwrftg^ wpft *ft~ 
Rwrfifr t ft *rrwr wrnrir wstr % t5f*f • wT 
sw* i w swr w <rot : i wrffvar-' i *twr<rr u'wirw ftwtf Pitmu 

2. ?ig. V, 54, 5-*f#3 wt mJt mm w 
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hymn celebrates the exploits of Indra, nil ofwhjch are per- 
jSnrmed in aerial or heavenly regions. In the first verse 
t&e, pffing of Tfjtaa, and the releasing <*j||be d*®^|nd 
the’irat&rs aw> iaentioned ; and in the s^ohd . the, sun is 
said to have been made to shine by the same process. 
The third verse 1 is as follows:— 

Vi suryo madhye amuchad rathan divo 
vidad ddsdya pratimdnarn dryah I 
' Dridk&ni Pipror asurasya mdytmh 

Indro vydsyaeh chakriv&m Rijis/wand M 
f ' The fourth, fifth and the sixth verses all refer to the 
destruction of VritraV forts, the ck||J|sement of TJshas and 
the placing of the moons in the heav|S. ? But the third verse 
l quoted above is alone important for opr purpose. The words 
are simple and easy, and U$|r Vrajl ioay be thus translat- 
ed, “ The sun unyok&dp his car in fch^, midst of heaven ; 
the Arya found a counter-measure ( pratimdnarn ) for the 
Dfisa. Indra, acting with Rijishvan, overthrew the solid 
forts of Pipru, the conjuring Asura.” It is the first half 
of the verse that in. relevant to our purpose. The sun is 
said to have un^kd&'his car, not at sunset, or on the horizon, 
but in the midst of heaven, there to rest for some time. 
There is no uncertainty about it, for the words are so 
clear ; and the commentators have found it difficult to ex- 
plain this extraordinary conduct of the sun in the midway 
of the heavens. Mr. Griffith says that it is, perhaps, an 
allusion to an eclipse, or to the detention of the sun to 
enable the Aryans to complete the overthrow of their ene- 
mies. Both of these suggestions are, however, not satisfac- 
tory. During an eclipse the sun is covered with the dark 
shadow of the earth, and is not besides stationary. The 
description that the sun unyoked his car in the mid-heaven 
1 . gig. x, 138, 3- fk HwOrgwatf fWT Pmrnrw ifit- 

' * 0 . ' 
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cannot, therefore, apply to the eclipsed snn. As regards the 
other, ^suggestion, viz., that the suu remained stationary for a 
while jal£a*?JSg favourite race, the Aryans, to overthrow 
their eaerai^ it seems to have had its origin in the Bibli- 
cal passage (Joshua, X, 12, 13), where the sun is said to 
have Stood still, at the word of Joshua, until the people had 
avenged themselves upon their enemies. But there is no 
authority for importing this Biblical idea into the Rig- 
Veda„ Indra’s exploits are described in a number of hymns 
in the Big- Veda, but in no other hymn he is said to have 
made the sun stand s* ill for the Aryans. We must, there- 
fore, reject both the explauai ions suggested by Griffith. 
Rfiyana gets over the difficulty by interpreting the phrase, 
ratkam vi : <a»i»ekat wadhye divah, as meaning that ** the 
sun loosened (ci amncftot) his carriage, that is, set it free * 
to travel, towards the middle ( madkye ) of heaven, {ratkam. 
prastkdndya vi-mufrtav&n),” S&yana’s meaning, therefore, is , 
that when Indra obtained compensation from Vritra, he 
let loose the chariot of the sun to travel towards the midst 
of the s. T - But the construction i; evjjle ntly a strained 
one. The. verb vi much is used in sbo<fr a dozen places 
in the Itig-Yeda in relation to horses, and everywhere it 
means to 4 unharness,’ 1 unyoke, ’ or * separate the horses 
from the carriage for rest ; ’ and even Say ana has inter- 
preted it in the same way. Thus vi-muckya is explained 
by him as ratkdt vishlishya in I, 104, 1, and ratkdt vi- 
muckya in III, 32, 1, and ratkdt visrijya in X, 160, 1, 
(also compare I, 171, 1 j I, 177, 4 ; VI, 40, 1). The most 
natural meaning of the present verse would, therefore, be 
that the ‘sun unyoked his carriage.’ But even supposing 
that vi muck can be interpreted to mean * to loosen for 
travel,’ the expression would be appropriate only when there 
is an antecedent stoppage or slow- motion of the sun. The 
question why the sun' stopped or, slackened his imition in 
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meaning the Aiyafi and the non-Aryan race. But though 
the irordB may be interpreted in this way in some, pas- 
sag$e,“|iSh is not the case' everywhere. The word D&sa 
is apj4pl to Indra’s enemies in a number of plaees. Thus 
Shaun W® is. billed a /Mm (IV, 30, 14), and the same 
adjeehte® is applied to Pipra in VII J, 32, 2, and to Na- 
muchi |n V, 30, #, % Indra is said ,4 q inspire fear into the 
D&sa in X, 120, 2, and, in llpi, he is described as 
having rent th e^D&aa^. who" eohsiderod himself immortal. 
I Hfgfe verso utt^^considQ^ai^ajft Indra’s victory over Pi|$f 
is HHebrated, ajpdwe --know* tfikt Pipra is elsewhere called" 
a j Wdsa. If teflerefore, quite natural n> suppose that the 
words ||Sa i>djpj|in Ihe a^ve* verse, refer to Iudra and 
Pipra, Aryj^rn d th<* non-Aryan race. 

The oxpoMuBcriA^ifre all hSm*nl}, and it jars with the 
context to sfbglo sentence fn ll « whole hymn as re- 

ferring to thwvictoryNaf^the Aryan ovoi the, non-Aryan race. 
Tfiero Is agom pr<iUmdna (// A* count er-measure), . 

which d e n otes tha^*«P^ has becfi^dono is by way of re- 
taliati&ig®l> sort of coml fex-D oise or counter-blast, with a 
view to aVbii^ the mischief done by Dusk. A battle 
between tbe^Aryaus and the non-Aiyans cannot be so de- 
scribed unless a previous defeat of the Aryans is first al- 
luded to. The plain meaning of^be verse, therefore, is that 
the snu was njpie to halt immk midst of the sky, pro- 
ducing a long day, and IndraSfes found a counter-poise 
for JMm, his enemy. '■ hat darkness is brought 

on by the,i>ds<» >v and it is hflEKcA^ugs on the long night * 
hot if Bftsa made the Iudra retaliated or 

< ^ntcT -(t(ttad ; by making the day as long as the night of 
the‘fo$» v The Jong night of ths^A'rctic nj^||p<jb we* 
hpve'seesnj m^kd by the Iphg day|in those vffigjanfr ppd 
'•the present verse, expre§ijlp sam| idfa of 
oom(%$0® other, .TkrFis ,r4 refe|p^ : 
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AA ^ry^race' ^w $$ non- Aryans, or anything of that 
■ supposed %y Western scholars. Sftyana, who H4 

i ml^tbric theories to mislead him, has rightly interpreted 
J^f.and Ddsa , in this verse as referring to Indra and 
his ‘enemy ; but he, in his turn, has misinterpreted, as 
shewn above, the first half of the verse in regard to the 
sun’s long halt in the midst of the shy. The misinterpreta- 
tion of the second hemistich comes from Western scholars, 
like Muir, who interprets Ary a, [as meaning the Aryans 
and Ddsa,, the non-Aryans. Tins shows ho.t- in the absence 
of the true key to the meaning of a passage, we u'ty be led 
.away by current theories, even where the words are plain 
and simple in themselves. 

We thus see that the Rig- Veda speaks of two diffe- 
rent couples of Day and Night, one alone of which repre- 
sents the ordinary day s and nights iu tne -year, and the 
second, the. Ahanu is a distinct couple hy itself, forming, ac- 
cording to the Taittirlva Aranyaka, the right and the left 
hand side of the Year, indicating the long Arctic day and 
night. The Taittiriya Samkita again gives us m clear terms 
a tradition that in the former age the night was so long 
that men were afraid it would not dawn. We have also a 
“ number of expressions m the Rig- Veda denoting ‘long nights ’ 
or ‘ long and ghastly darkness,’ and also the * long journey ’ of 
„ the sun. Prayers are also offered to Vedic .deities to enable 
,^he worshipper to reach safely the end of the night, the 
% other boundary of which ‘is mot known.’ Finally we have an 
express text declaring Jitjiat the sun halted, in the midst of 
the sky and thereby retaliated the mischief brought on by 
DAsa’s causing the long night. Thus we have not only the 
long day and the long night mentioned iu the Rig-Veda, 
but the idea th& the two match each other is also found 
therein, whilj ^fe T aii^wt . Aranyak% jel-lfl ns that they 
form the opposim-s^fes^IhfcYear-God. '“Besides the passages 
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proving the- long duration of the dawn, we have, therefore, 
pUfScient independent evidence to hold that the long night 
in- tlje Arctic regions and its counterpart the long day 
were both known to the poets erf the Rig- Veda, .and the 
Taittirlya SamhiiA distinctly informs us that^fc wa#* phe- 
nomenon of the former (pur A) age. 

^ shall close this chapter with a short discussion of an- 
other Circnm-Polar characteristic. I mean the southern course 


of the sun. It is previously stated, that the sun can never ap- 
pear over-head at any station in the temperate or the frigid 
zone, ;.nd that an observer stationed within these zones in the 
northern hemisphere will see the sun to his right hand or to- 
wards the south, while at the North Pole the sun will seem to 
rise from the south. Now the word dak&hin<t, in Vedic San- 
skrit denotes both the ‘right hand’ and the * south, ’ as it,., 
does in other ^ryan languages ; for, as observed by Pflesf^ 
J3ayce, these people had to face the rising son with their righj^ 
hands to the south, jd addressing their gods, and hencaj; 
“ Sanskrit dahhina, Welsh dcfiau and Old Irish des all mean * 
at once ‘right hand’ and ‘south’.” 1 With this explana - % 
tion befor. us, we can now understand how in a number of 
passages in the Rig- Veda Western scholars translate dakshi- 
TbOi by * right side, 5 where Indian scholars take the word to 
mean ‘ the southern direction. ’ There is a third meaning of * 
da/i&kind, viz., ‘ largess ’ or ‘ guerdon, ’ and in some places,^ 
the claims of rich largesses seem to have been pushed foQffrr. » 
Thus when the suns are said to be only for dakshindvotypiu 1 
1, 125, 6, it looks very probable that originally the expression 
had some reference to the southern direction rather than to * 
the gifts given at sacrifices. In III, 58, 1, SQrya is called 
the son of DakskinA, and even if Dakskipi be here taken to 


mean the Dawn, yet the question jrhy the Dawn was called 

** **«*+—*. - — ~ — ■ r? yy * ■ -■ ■ *■ * — - 

1. See Sftjreife# Introduce 
H,p. 130.. •: ’*• 
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tomaing, aoct tfta oaig ^^ ii8iti<Mi at presents 
gtn^ed lei that DakahvaA means * sHiftQ^br ‘expert. ’ A 
way to explain these piteases is to make them refer to the 
southerly direction ; and after what has been said above such 
an explanati^ ' will seem to be highly probable. It is, of 
course, necessity to be critical in the interpretation of the 
Vedic hymns, but I think that we shall be carrying our 
critical spirit too far, if we say that in no passage in the Rig- 
Yeda dakskind or its derivatives are used to denote the 
southerly direction (I, 95, 6; II, 42, 3). Herodotus informs us 
(IV, 42) that certain Phoenician mariners were comm xnded 
by Pharoah Neco, king of Egypt, to sad round Lybia (Africa) 
and return by the Pillars of Hercuh Tads of Gibraltar). 
The mariners accomplished the voj a < u> i returned in the 
third year. But Herodotus aishi Iievts it < n because, on their 
return, they told such (to him incml hie,* stories, that in 
rounding Lybia they saw the sun to ! hen right. Herodotus 
could not believe that th% sun would ever appear in the 
north ; but he little thought that, what was incredible to 
him would itself be regarded as indisputable evidence of the 
authenticity of the account in later days. Let us take a 
lesson from this story, and not interpret dakshn d, either by 
‘right-hand aide’ or by ‘largess,’ in every passage in the 
Pig- Veda. There may not be distinct passages to show 
that the sun, or the dawn, came from the south. But the 
very fact that Ushas is called Dakslnm (I, 123, 1} X, 107, 
3), and the sun, the son of Bahthiwl (III, 58, 3), is itself 
very suggestive, and possibly we have hero phrases which the 
Vedic feardls employed because in their days these were old and 
recognised expressions in the language. Words, like fossils, 
very often preserve the oldest ideas or facts in a language ; and 
though Vedic poets may have forgotten the original meaning 
of these phrases, that is no reason why we should refuse 
to draw from the history of these words such conclusions 
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sight. 

iw.'ljf' legitimately it. The fact that the 

north 2s designate^by^fEe word, vt-tara, meaning ‘ upper, ’ 
and tbasouth by adha*m, meaning ‘lower,’ also points to the 
same conclusion j. for the north cannot be over-head or 
‘upper’ except to an observer at or near the North Pole. 
In later literature, we find a tradition that the path of the 
sun lies through regions which are lower ( adkah ) than the 
abode of the Seven Rishis, or the constellation of Ursa 
Major. 1 That the ecliptic lies to the south of the constella- 
tion is plain enough, but it cannot be said to be below the 
constellation, unless the zenith of the observer is in the 
constellation, or between it and the North Pole, a position, 
possible only in the case of an observer in the Arctjc re- 
gion. I have already quoted a passage from the Rig- Veda, 
which speaks of the Seven Bears ( Tiiksh&h ), as being 
placed on high in the heavens ( uchch&h ). But I , have not 
been able to find out any Vedie authority for the tra- 
dition that the sun’s path lies ^below the constellation 
of the Seven Bears. It has also ‘b een stated previously 
that mere southerly direction of t§m even if complete- 
ly established, is not a sure indication of the observer being 
within the circum-polar region, as the sun will appear to 
move always to the south of the observer even in the tem- 
perate zone. It is, therefore, not necessary to pursue this 
point further. It has been shown that the Jtig-Yeda men- 
tions the long night and the long day, and we shall see 
in the next chapter that {j§| months and the seasons men- 
tioned in this Old Book fully accord with the theory yro 
have formed from the evidence hitherto discussed. 

^ 1 , \ ‘ 

L See K&Udlsa’s Kum&rasambhava, Yi, 7, — 

*f$ra%g*rn flww r tTRf i i Also m- 
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3Mdena& of calendar generally preserved in sacrificial 

rites by conservative priests — Varying number of the month! 
Of sunshine in the Arctic region —Its effect on sacrificial sea* 
J^ns considered —Seven -fold character of the sun in the Ve~ 
3m —The legend of Adifci — She presents her seven sons fajjf 
the gods and casts away the * eighth — V atjona e xplanations of 
the legtnd in the Brahmanas and the A'ranyaka 

— Twelve suns understood to be the tiWlve dHRgods in later 
literature — By analogy seven suns indicated 

seven months of sunshine — Different sunPwre'Rlieved to be 
; necessary to produce differeut&easons — Aditi’s, legend belongs to 
the former age, or pvrvyam yagam — Evidence from sacrificial 
literature —’The families of sacrifices in primeval times Called 
<our ancient fathers * in the Rig- Veda — Atharvan and Angiraa 
traced to Indo-European period — Navagvas and Dash&gvas, the 
principal species of the Angirasea — Helped Indra in his fight 
witlf Vala — They finished their sacrificial session in ten months 
^-The sun dwelling in darkness — Ten months* sacrifices indi- 
cate only ten months of sunshine, followed by the long night 
— Etymology of M^yagva and Dasbagva — According to Sa~ 
yana the words43$hote persons sacrificing for nine or ten 
months — Prof. Lign ana's explanation improbable — The ad- 
jective Virupas applied to the Angirases — Indicates other 
varieties of these sacrifieers — Saptagu, or seven Hotris or 
Vipras — Legend of Dirghatamas a- A s narrated in the Mah&~ 
bhfirata —A protege of Ashvins in the Big-Veda — Growing 
old in the tenth yuga — Meaning of yuga discussed — M&nvh 
*h$ yuyd means 4 human ages,* and not always * human tribes ? 
In tne Big-Veda — Two passages in proof thereof — Interpre- 
ts tie bp of Western scholars examined and rejected ~~>Mdm9h&, 

* l i<d denoted months after the lung dawn and before the long 

* ,xu r ht — Dirghatamas represents the sun setting in the tenth 

$ roouti — Afdnush / yuyd and continuous night^w-The jiv$ seasons 

in ancient times —A. Big-Veda passage on it d&OUfih 

sed —The year of five seasons described ha wafotf 
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—Indicates darkness of the long night — Not 
combining any two consecutive seasons out of 
pfaaation in the Brahmanas improbable — Summary. '# 

"SrAffiNfl with the tradition about the half-yearly" Eight 
of the £ods found everywhere in Sanskrit literature, and 
also in the Avesta, we have found direct references in the 
Rig- Veda to a long continuous dawn of thirty days, the 
long day and the long night, when the sun remained above 
the horizon or wont below it for a number, of 24 hoars j 
and we have a^^M^kceu that the Rig-Vedic texts describe 
these things agJBpts of a bye-pone age. The next ques- 
tion, therefor^Bp?^ wo meet in the Vedas with simi- 
lar traces of the Arctic conditions of seasons, months or 
years? It is siated previously that the calendar current at 
the time of the Yedic Samlntfis was different from the 
Arctic calendar. But if tlio ancestors of the Vedic people 
ever lived sear the North Pole. “ we may,” as observed by 
Sir Norman Lockyer with reference to the older Egyptian 
calendar, ‘‘always reckon npon the conservatism of the 
priests of the temples retaining the tradition of the old re- 
jected year in every case.” Sir Norman Lockyer first points ^ 
out how the ancient Egyptian year of 36jj£$ays was after- ' 
wards replaced by a year of 365 days ; ana then gives two 
instances of the traditional practice by which the memory 
of the old year was preserved. “ Thus even at Phil® in later 
times,” says he, “in the temple of Osiris, there were 360 
bowls for sacrifice, which were filled daily with milk by % _ 
specified rotation of priests. At Acanthus there was a peri 
forated cask into which one of the 360 priests pOured wate*^ 
from the Nile daily. ” 1 And what took place in Egypt 
may expect to have taken place in Vedic tinag, The eha>’- 
racterisfcics of an Arctic year are so unlike tlHie of a year* 
in the tempera#; tone, that if thf ancestors of the Vedic ' 

i — 4. .. — 

X, See beckyer** Dawn of Astronomy, p, f!8 # 
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•'•peoplis’^flr'^irea within the Arctic regions, and imigrated 
r southwards owing to glaciation, an adaptation of the calen- 


dar altered geographical and astronomical conditions 
of the new home was a necessity, and must have been effected 
at the time. Bat in making thiAchange, we may, as remark- 
ed by Sir Norman Lockyejy Certainly expect the conserva- 
tive priests to retain* as ^ touch ofcthe old calendar as pos- 
sible, or at letw^r^WrvC the ijlmtioagf.of the older year 
;in one forn£&r : another especially in fchlb lumrificial rites. 
Jndo-Earopean etymological equations have established the 
fact $iat Kactrifices, or rather the system of leaking offer- 
ings to -the god# for various purposes, existed, from the 
primeval period j 1 and. if so, the system must-have under- 
gone great "hpdifications as the Aryan races 1 : ^wyed from 
the Arctic to the temperate zone. 1 have shown:: elsewhere 
that calendar and sacrifice, especially the 'tpnuhl aattras , 
are closely competed, and that iu the cassa^ the annual 
sattrag , or the sacrificial sessions which J&st|d*'Tor one year, 
the priests had in view, - as observe^wbjf Dr. Haug, a the 
yearly coarse of the sun. |t was the duty of these priests 
to keep up the sacrificial fire, as the Parsi priests now do, 
and to sea the yearly rounds of sacrifices were performed 
at proper times (Titus')/ The sacrificial calendar in the 
Arctic home must, however, have been different from what it 
came to be afterwards ; and happily many traces of this 
calendar are still discoverable in the sacrificial literature of 
Yedic times, proving that Che ancient worshippers or sacri- 
fices of our race must have lived in circum-polar regions. 
But before discussing %is evidence, it is necessary to brief- 
ly describe the points wherein we might expect the an- 


1 See ScbrSder’s Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peophp,'Part 
IV, Ob up. XIII, translated by Jevons, p. 421. Cf. Sane, yaj ; yog ; 
Greek «£«'<», See Orton, Chap. II. J ,j. v • * 

2. " See^yUlB’s Aitareya Biili. Vo!. I, lotroduetijj, p. t 
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cient or the oldest sacrificial sjlteui to differ froj^ie orro 
current in Vedic times. . r v 


,s - "w * 

Inthe Samhit&s and Br&hmanas, the annual satiras, or 
yearly , sacrificial sessions, are said to extend over twelve 
months*' Bob this was impossible within the Arctic region, 
where the sun goes ^below the horizon for a number of days 
or months during the &ear, thereby^ ppducing the long 
night. The oldep dtmitloh of the annual fattras, if such 
performed within the Bolsj^lfeigions would, 
thereftfre^lif s sho^, r |h*n twelve months % ,ih Btfier word®, 
an annual of less than twei ve^ months Would be the 

chief di^l^gaishihg m%&k of the objii*’' sacnfioia! system, 
as contrajp^vith theater ^innual anfft >t of twelve months. 
It must hr bol|je- in romd th if th * number of the 

months 'Of J&Ushiuc and duhness cannot be the same every- 
where in the ^rcttm-T’ol u ie c i >ns. A( the Bole the «uu is 
alternately abhve and beJo, the ho--! ,on fur six mouths each. 
But as all people u$uiot bo expet ted to* be stationed -^et ise- 
iy at the Bole, pm&ieaily the months of Mitch ine will vary 
from seven to eleven for "the inha! tlanh of the Arctic region, 
those nearest to the North Bole huvinu seven .month’s sun- 
shine, while those living farther south from the Pole having 
the sun above their horizon * for eight, niue or ten months 
according to latitude. These periods of sunshine would be 
made up of the long Arctic day^t the place and a succes- 
sion of ordinary days and night^dlosely following each other $ 
and sacrificial sessions would be held, or principal busineuB 
Igansaotecl, and important religions and social ceremonies 
’ performed only daring this period. It would, so to say, be 
a period of action, as contrasted with the long night, by 
which it was followed. The long dawn following the long 
night, would mark the beginning of this period of activity 
’fnd fch%Arct^ sacrificial year would, practically, be Blade up, 
OniMjljf these months of sunshine. There%rt^i%' varying 
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tine would be the chief pecu- 
r feaiendar, and we must bear 
the traces of the oldest calendar In 


position B0 near the 
at the place could my 


re measure days, implies a 
aat the period of sunshine 
£ve b.';n longer than about seven 
months, comprising, of course, a long day of four or five 
months, and succession ofigegular days and nights dur- 
ing the remaining period; ana we find that the Rig- Veda 
does preserve for us the memory of such months of sun- 
shine. We refer first u> the legend of Aditi, or the seven 
Adityas (suns), which is obviously based on some natural 
phenomenon. This legend express!} tells ns that the oldest 
number of Adityas or suns was seven, and the same idea is 
independently found in many other place-, m tb# Rig- Veda. 


Thus in IX, 114, 3, seven Adityas and %eien priests are men- 
tioned together, though the names of the different sun 4 are not 
given therein. In II, 27, 1, Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, V arnn% 
Daksha and Amsha are mentioned by name as so many dif- 
ferent Adityas, but ihe seventh is not named. This omission 
does not, however, mean much, as the septenary character of 
the sun is quite patent from the fact that he is called sapid* 
shva (seven-horsed) in V, 45, 9, and his ‘ seven-wheeled’ chariot) 
is said to he drawn by ‘ seven bay steeds’ (I, 50, 8), or by a ' 
single horse ‘with seven names’ in I, 164, 2. The Atharva 
Veda also speaks of “the seven bright rays of the sun” 
(VII, 107, 1); and the epithet Adxtya , as applied to the sun 
in the Rig- Veda, is rendered more clearly by Aditeh putrak 
(Aditi’s son) in A. V, XIII, 2, 9. S&yana, following Vi 
derives this seven-fold character of the snn from his 
rays'; but why solar rays were taken to be seven stij 
Plains unexplained, unless we hold that the Vedic bards ? 

the discovery of seven prismatic rays or cole 
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approached 
With seven sons- 
‘former age (jpdrvyam 


MOUTHS 

which were unknown even to 
the existence of seven sum 
thesis, "yet it fails to accou^for 
for the legend of Adifci ($i,'g 
sonsv^iA&ti, who were bo 
the gods with seven, and 'chi 
Aditi approached (the gods) in 
yugaM) ; sh'e brought thither Mart&nda again for birth and 
death. ” 1 The story is discuiw in various places in the 
Yedic literature, and many other attempts, unfortunately all 
unsatisfactory, have been made to explain it in a rational and 
intelligent way. Tbus^n tire Taittirlya Sambitk, VI, 5, 6, 1/, 
the story of Aditi cooking a Brahmaudam oblation for the 
gods, the SMbyas, is nagrdted. The remnant of the oblation 
was given to her by the gods, and four Adityas were born 
to her it. She then cooked a second oblation, and ate 
it herself*: first ; but the Adilya born from it was an im- 
perfect egg. She cooked a third time and the Adilya Vivas- 

. vat, the progenitor of man, vyas Lorn. But the Sainhita does 
not give the num her and. names of the eight Adityas, and ■ 
this omission is supplied by the Taittixiya Br&hmana (I, 1, 9, 
1/1). Tlw Brahman, % tell* u> that Aditi cooked the oblation 
Wartimes, and each time the gods gave her the remnant 1 
pf the oblation. Four pairs of sons wore thus bora to her? 
the first pair was Bhatri and Aryaman, the second Mjtra 
and Yaruna, the third Arusha and Bhixga and the fourth. 
Indra and Vivasvat. But the Brakmana does not explain why 
the eighth son was called Hkrtanda, and cast away. The 
Taittirlya Aranyaka, I, 13, 2-3, (cited by S&yana in his gloss 
oft^ig. II, 27, 1, and X, 72, 8), first quotes the two verses 

'„r % Rig. x, 72, s & 9 xrrar^wrfvfl: 1 1 
vtt » vraf5|t ^ 

#*rt vmk « Forssirww: inthesej&d v<md| 

TiSttiilya Aranyalu, I, l3 r $ t infra. 
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P < eda ^,i2/ ; 8 «ml 9 ), which give the legend 

hf A<Hti but with a slightly different reading for the second 
line of the second verse. Thus, instead of tvat pumh 3fdr- 
& abharat"(hhe brought again ‘ftfeilfchw for 

^&kh‘&o<l’ sle«E^) ," the Aranyaka reads tat parti M&rtAndam 
L; $ abharat (she set aside M&rt&nda for birth and death). The 
hA^ujyaka then proceeds to give the names of the eight sons, 

Mifrra, Varana, Dh&tri, Aryaraan, Arusha, Bhoga, lndra 
aa^/'Vivasvat. But no further explanation is added, nor ere 
Witold which of these eight sons represented M&rt&nda. 
.’There is, however, another pissage in the Aranyaka (I, 7, 
<1~0) which throws sor,.e light on the nature of these Adityas. 1 
The names of the ->un- here given are different. They are : — 
Aroga, Bhr&ja, Fata 1 . 1 . Patanga, Svarnara, J)otishlmat, Vi- 
bhasa and K ashy a pa ; «ht‘ la “4 of which is said to remain con- 
stantly at the gicit n out! Mem. permanently ill ami rung 
that region. The other seven »uns are sail to derive their 
light from Kalnapa an • to to alone visible to man. We are 
then told that these seven sons are considered by some 
AcMryas to bt the seven manifestation of the Prdrias, or 
thfe ’Vital powers in man ; while orlc rs are said to hold 
t hd opinio n that they are the type - of •.even officiating p ries ts 
<> , If See TeiittoyT Aranyaka, f , 7,— wrcprifWTW: VTT- I 

W r ft wftE ti flrwrw: t i ?RWfW>r i tv *r«r^ h • * 

t i war wyrir 

waft i t wttfMr: mft svwrwr*rb i wwr*NT>urt% • “ wh fvwt 
wrsmjwP m fran: sRfo rw- i t?r snftnrr % era wlwrf4 m 
■n ym i .us. is, ti4, 3) i Hya r rar fr t^fipiwrir ehs* » W- 

§r«iT?wr ffw %w'Trw*r i .••••• i •rrwrf^nwrf^i ’wwr 

i atrr g **urfwwr vfwi 

Upon lias S&yona says.- — ‘f^stra*’ -Tti •rm fiRr vpsrcsfwfn^flpd’ 

( 1 aw aW ttrtf suffer t n fz 

nvrtwsml i awfa#r ftgWWrt wf- t And again n 

psTo-j t vA- <-w. avnP wiirBpt srpnfeptw * Wi i a fit vnbtV 

*1 r.r i wit g wiffwi > 41*H, 

^ -. frftpr-rw »iTf w*tf i i^g | * nvt* * Wipn i 
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(riitijah ) . A third explanation is -then pt^K^fr^9^ : -uz^ 
that the distinction of seven saps is probably. baSM &a dif- 
ferent effects of snn’s rays in different months or seasons; and 
in support , Of , it ,a Mantra, -or Yedic verse, D'ig-bhrdga r it tin 
karotifitwoTting to, or shining in, different regions .(they) 
make the seasons), is quoted. I have not been able to find 
the Mantra in the existing SaiiihMs, nor does Sftyana give 
us any clue to it, but simply observes “ the different , Hata$ei& 
of different seasons cannot be accounted for, except^ bvsjj|f' 
posing them to have been caused by different suns; thlre-,, 
fore, different suns mast exist in different regions 1 JBat^ 
this explanation is open to the objection (actually raised l$' H 
Vaishamp&yana), that we shall have, on this theory, to assume 
the existence of thousands of suns as the characteristics of 
the seasons are *so numerous. The Aranyaka admits, to a 
certain extent, the force of this objection, but says — ashtau 
tu vyasasitak , meaning that the number eight is settled by the 
text of the scripture, and there is no further arguing about 
it. The Shatapatha Brahmana, III, 1, 3, 3, explains the le- 
gend of Aditi somewhat on the same liues. It says th$t 
seven alone of Aditi’s sons are styled Dcvah Adity&1i.{$iQ 
gods Adityas) bv men, and thar, the eighth Mfirt&jida' y was ; 
bom undeveloped, whereupon the Aditya gods created m&fi 
and other animals out of him. In two other passages 
Shatapatha Brahmana, VI. 1, % 8, and XI, 6, 3, 8, '"the 
ber of Adityas is, however, given as twelve. In the 'fijfit 1 
(VI, 1, 2, 8) they are said to have sprung froin fv^tve 
drops generated hy Praj&pati and then placed in different 
regions ( dikshu ) ; while in the second (XI, 6, 3, 8) a these 

, 

•'4 t. Seo Say ana’s explanation quoted on tha last page. « 

2. Shaupatha JMhmana, VI, 1, % S,-^T 

»rra:i^fre?rs^rra: %frwf^rr 

NT* I Again XI, 6, 3, 8-.MPT an^WT 1 *m 

sfrift«rr:t 




SOME THK VIDAS. 

kbh twhlvo months of 
sis also given as twelve 


areidentified 
The number of A 
in the Upanishads; while in the'posVVediC literature they 
are everywhere said" to be twelve, answering to the twelve 


months of t 
Yolk 



ir, in his Original Sanskrit Texts , 
a most of these passages, bat, offers 
legend of Aditi, except such as is to 
quoted. There are many different 
of Western Scholars regarding the 
character of Aditi, but as far as the number 
of Adityas is concerned, I know of no satisfactory explana- 
tion as |jgt suggested by them. On the omtrary the. tendency 
is, as observed by Prof. Max Muller, to regard (lie number, 
seven or eight, as unconnected with any solar movements. 
A suggestion ^made that i,Ik eight Adityas may be taken 
to represept^^kight cardinal points of the compass, bat the 
death or casting away of the eighth AJ.dya seals the fate of 
this explanation, which thus seems to kw been put forward 
only to be rejected like Mart Hilda, the eighth Aditya. 

We hajrqJmfe referred to, or quoted*' jhe texts and pas- 
sages bearjj^jl^yfedltiV legend, or the nuroSp: of Adityas, at 
Borne length, in a Fd$Ko show how we are apt to run into wild 

** ^ Vi* 

speculations r dlk«f the meaning of a simple legend when the 
key to it is lost. That- the twelve Adityas are understood to 
represent the twel#«i‘ month-gods in later Vudic literature 
is evident from the to flilt ipiatapatha Br&hmana 

(XI, 6, 3, 8= Byih. Ag^fjB'p.^ftj 9, 5ftwlj{ “ There 
are twelve months of 
this'- explanation before ' ! 

seasonal changes could be wj&ioe^kqjy s bj' ; .assuming the 
existence of different suns, it required no very great stretch 
of imagination to infer that if twelve Adityas now repre- 
sent the twelve months of the year, the seven Adityas 
paust have once (jofirvyam 'ytfypm) represented tike Seven 



With 
hat different 



* , » ^ ' leMnit p * ion*. 4 1 ' v is? 

‘ ‘ . ■-■'*; -’'V - ' * ' |y 

« .minthi of the ybter. * BiitJJiis explanation, reasonable though' 
it w&§ ]©l not commend 'jteHf, or we might even fifty, ocear 
to Valid scholars, who believed that the home of the Ary&i# 
’ay somewhere in Central Asia, It Jhu therefore, satisfactory 
to find that the idea of difiTerent^fe^Mvitab^ different 
months is recognised eo/expressly in (^nP^^P^zapyaka, 
which quotes a Yedic text, not now ..^jj^rpnrf 

thereof, and finally pronounces ifi^favonr ok -the t^stay, 
which regards the seven suns as presiding '«z^4»ven 
different heavenly regions and thereby producing ^different 
seasons, in spite of the objection that it would lead to the 
assumption of thousands of suns — an objection, which the 
Aranyaka disposes of summarily by observing that eight is 
a nettled number, and that we have no right to change it, 
That this explanation is 1 be most probable of all is "farther 
evident from. Rig. IX, 114, 3, which says “There are' seven 
sky- regions (sapta diskak ) with their different suns (ndnd~ 
stiry&h), there are seven liotris as priests, those who are the 
seven gods, the Adit yas, — with them, 0 Somu I protect us.” 
Here ndnd-sdrydh i- an adjective which qnalifies^M®& (sapta), 
and the co-relilitm between seven togi,>n%|ih4^ven suns is 
thus expressly recognised. Therefore, the simMeat explana- > 
tion of Aditi’s legend is that she presented ipp ft gods, that is, 
brought forth into heaven®, her seven sons, the Adityas, to form 
the seven months of sunshine in the place. She had an eighth 
Son, but h^yp.bor&^in an^ hn^svelopftd state, or, was, what 

* we may ovajen Hv' . mdanimr that the eighth 

month- s||p^y*'rf Ihbt^fp, ptoded of 

darkness at '-tp* placg|p»nme$wto with* the Eighth month. 
All this oo^rr^noMa this «%e, but v ^'tJw| previous age, 
and the wowilfl^rOjim yvgum inX, 72, 9, are /very impor- 
tant from this point of view. The word yuga is evidently used 
to denote a period of time in the first and second verses of 
the hymn* which refer to the ftpier age if the gods (ate- 
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ateo of the later age (*flp»re 
scholar* are accustomed to interpret yuga 'to mean 
^^■’geheration of men’ almost in every place where the phrase 
is met with } and we shall have to consider the correctness 
of this interpretation later on. For the purpose of this legend 
it is enough to state that the phrase purvyam yugam occurs 
twice and that where it first occurs (in verse 2), 

it clearly denotes ‘an tally ag«’ or "some division of time.’ 
Naturally enough we must, therefore, interpret it in the 
same way where it occurs again m the same hymu, t piz., in 
the verse describing the legend of Aditi’s seven sods. The 
sun having seven rays, or seven horses, also implies the same 
idea differently expressed. The seven months of sunshine, 
with their different tempera f* ms, are represented In seven suns 
producing these different je u!k hy being differently locat- 
ed, or as having different binds of rats, or as having differ- 
ent chariots, or horses, or different whit 1 to the same chariot. 
It is one and the same ulna in different forms, or as the 
. Rig-Veda puts it, “one boise w th sevt n names," (3. 164, 2). 

A long dawn of thirfy day m licit tes a period of sunshine 
.for seven months; and we now ste that the legend of Aditi 
is intelligible only if wo interpret it as a relic of a lime 
when there were seven flourishing month-gods, and the 
eighth was either still-born, oi cast away. Ifdrt&nda is ety- 
mologically derived from m&rta meaning ‘dead or undeve- 
loped’, (being connected with mnta, the past participle of 
mriy to die) and &7ida, an egg or a bird; and it # denotes a dead 
sun, or a sun that has sunk below the horizor$ for in Rig. 
X, 6)5, 5, we find the word mam&ra (died) used to denote 
4&e felting of the daily sun. The sun is also represented as 
Jfe ford in many places in the Rig-Veda (V, 47, 3; X, 55, 6; 

*Xh’77, 1; 


X, 119, 3), 
fore, the sun th 
the whole lagan 



A cast away bird (M&rtdndu) is, there- 
set or sunk belowthe horizon, and 
viously a rmislmw^ of the place 
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w|.tere th# saiifBlooo above the horizoti months, 

arid went below it in the beginning of the eighth. If this 
nature of the sun-god is once impressed on the memory, it 
can not be easily forgotten by any people simply by their - 
being Obliged to change their residence; and thus the seven- 
fold character of the sun-god must have been handed 
down as an old tradition, though the Veche people lived 
later on in places presided over by the twelve Adityas. 
That is-how ancient traditions are preserved everywhere, as, 
for instance, those relating to the older year in the Egyp- 
tian literature, previously referred to 

We have seen above That the pf euLar characteristic of 
the Arctic regwu is the iniya * / number of the months of 
sunshine in that [dace. It is not, therefore, enough to say 
that traces of a period of '■even mouths' sunshine are alone 
found in the Jtig-Veda. If mil th-orv > s forr^t, we ought 
to find references to p< r ed' '>f c-ght, nine Olsten mouths* 
sunshjne along with tbai of seven mi ithi either in the 
shape of tradition-', or in soim of he. term, arid fortunately; 
there are such references in the to. - Veda, only if we know 
where to look for them. e ha\ t seen that the s’-n’s 
chariot is said to be drawn In sew a bor«es, and th ibis 
seven-fold character of the urn 1ms reference to tuo seven 
suns, conceived as seven different month-gods. There are 
many other legends based on this seven-fold division, but as 
they do not refer to the suh]m i under discussion, we must re- 
serve their consideration A» -not her occasion. The only fact 
necessary to be mention'd m this place ia that the num- 
ber of the sill’s horses is %iid to be not only seven (I, 50, 
8), hut also ten in and if the first be takjen to, 

represent seven months, the other must be understood to 
stand for ten months as well. We need not, howevet, <u3 
pend npOQ^ Buch extension of the leg ^nd[.o f seven Adityas 
to prove toifc.t frejfm etonei ofytune or-JaWwaths of sunshine 
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ws» fcflown pq^s of the Big-Yeda. TW evidence* 

wluch X am now going 4o cite comes from another source 
, 1 ttvaau. the sacrificial literature, which is 
' uC ij»& legend of the seven Adityas. The Big-1 
fioriS ik number of ancient sacri fleer# styled * our 
(II, 33, 13; YI, 22, 2), ^ho instituted the sacrifice in anci- 
m? times, and Md?j|piffc > '$!f the guidance of man, the path 
{.which he future, follow. Thus tho sacrifice 

offered bj^Manu, is taken as the type, and other sacrifices 
retf^with it m I, 7G, 5. But JVIanu waB not alone 
ancient sacrifice to the gods. In X, 63, 7, 
►have made the first offerings to the god’s along 
$ven Hotns ; while Angiras and Yay&ti are men- 
lim as ancient sacrifict rs in 1,31, 17, Bhrigu 
„ and Angiras in VIII, 43,1", Atnarvan and Dadhyafich in 
' X, 80, 16,'’ ^fid Dadhyanch, Angiras, Atri and Ivanva in I, 
J39, 9. Atbaxvan b\ his sa< ri tires i elsewhere described, 
as having fira| Extended the paths, wlicieupon the gun was 
born (I, 83, 5), and the Ath u vans in the plural, arc styled 
*«nr fathers ’ (vah pi fa rah ) along with Angirases, Nava- 
s gvas and Bhrighs in X, 14, 6. In II, 34, 12, the Dasha-, " 
gvas are said Jo have been the first to offer a sacrifice ; while 
in X, 92, 10 jffhafvan is spoken of, as having established 
order by sacrifices, when the Jdlirigus shtwed themselves as 

the name of Aiharv&n 
,fe-priesl, in the ' Aveata,' ' 
etyjnpjogically connected 
nd the Fersian Anga* 
Brahmana (III, 34) 
‘Imping 
^fhetse 
lance;', 

S/ * '* ■* 

mp- 

e anci 


- gods by their skill. Phil 
appears as Athravan, mean? 
and the word Aogirae 
With the Greek Aggify % 
ra ‘a mounted courier.’ 1: 


Angirases are said to be 
^ohkil^e ’ (Of. Big. X. flf 




as absolutely correct 
iftereut woids rmffieiehtTy 
th&rvan and Angiras “ini 
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eat sacrificers of the whole Aryan race and not merely of 
• theJTedic people. Therefore, even though Mano, Atharvan, 
A hglmsvhe not the names of particular individuals, still 
there 'dm be little doubt that they represented families of 
priests who conducted, if not originated, the sacrifices in 
primeval times, that is, before iAgJferyan separation, and 
who, for this reason, seem to huTOmjuapd almost divine 
character in the cye&> of the poets of tn «W | m iCtl t -l a - They 
have all been described as more or less 4b! 

Yaraa in X, 14, 3-6 ; but it does nof, follow theri 
they vflpre aljjjfeYama’s agents or beings without any, 
origin^^^as stated above, there are $ number 
in which They are described as behig tl% 
most avcicnt sacrificers of the race; - oil if a^jp^pS'^dcath 
they arh said to have gone to Yarns end becolfce Jis friends 
and companions, that does not, in any way,, deSra.ct from 
their human character. It is, therefore, very,, important in 
the history of the sacrificial literature to determine if any 
traditions are preserved in the llig-Veda, .regarding the 
duration of the sacrifices performed by these ancient an- 
cestors of the Vodic people (nah pur no pitara,k , VI, 32, 2), 
in times before the separation of the Aryan people, and 
see if they lend jny support to the theory of in early 
Cirettm-Polar hi 


, jKow so far as my re: 
find spy Vedic evidence $ 
fices performed by ‘JlanUj 
ancient sacrificers, est 
Sattra < 




i, t hive not been able to 
,e duration of the sacri- ? 

Bhrigu or any othesfcj 
ies* There is an annuaTi 
ras, which is called they 
to be a modification of the* 
^ef,all yearly sattra s. ' But iye 
of the duration of the sttttrh of the ‘ 
tiori the Qtat&m-ayaitam is, however, 
va Samhit$, pnd will be diana^^iQ 
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tltt .next'd present,* we confine ourselves to 
tuc sastra of"ihe Aiigirases, and have to see if we can 
.find out other means for determining its duration. 8ulh a 
fcneaus is, fortunately, furnished’ by the Big-Veda itself. 
/Jhere are two chief species of the Angirases (Angiras-tamaf 
called the Navagvas and the Dashagvas, mentioned in the 
Big-Veda (X, 62, 5 and 6). These two classes of ancient sa- 
crificers are generally mentioned together, and the facts at- 
tributed to the Ahgirases are also attributed to them. Thus 
the Nav&gvas are spoken of as ‘our ancient fathers,’ in VI, 
22 2,*and a.; * our fathers ’ along with Angirases and Bhyigu 
in X, 14, 6. Like the Angirases, the Navagvas are also 
connected with the myth of India overthrowing Vala, and of 
Saramft and Pams (I, 62, 3 and 4 ; V, 2 f ', 12 ; V,45, 7 ; X, 108, 
8), In one of these India is described as having lakcn their 
assistance when he rent the rock and VaL (1, 02, 4) ; and in 
V, 29, 12, the Navagvas are said have (-raised lodra, with 
songs and broken open 1 lie firmly closed stall of the cows. 
But there ar« only two verst s m whn h the duration of their 
sacrificial session is mentioned. Thus V, 45, 7 says, “Here, 
urged by hands, hath loudly xung the press-stone, with which 
the Navagvas sang (sacrificed) for fen months and in the 
eleventh verse ol‘ the same hymn the poet says, “ 1 place upon 
(o|er to) the waters your light-winning prayers wherewith 
thh Navagvas completed their ten months." 1 In II, 34, 12, 
we again read, “ They, the Dashagvas, brought out (of- 
fered) sacrifice first of all. )Jday they favour us at the 
flashing forth of the dawn’V Jlbilfc in IV, 51, 4,® the Dawns 
are said “to have dawned richly on the Navagva Angira, 

i— ’• r *y ’ « i ‘ 

i Rig, v, ,45, flwwrt arRrtrsfw ?*r 4T*rr w- 
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am! on tho seven-mouthed Dashagva,” evEgently showing 
that their sacrifice was connected with tho break of tic 
dawn and lasted only for tan months. "What the Navagvas 
or the JDashagvas accompli shed by means of their sacrifices 
is further described in V, 20, ] 2, which, says, “ The Na- 
vagvaa and the Dashagvas, who had offered libations of 
Soma, praised Indra with songs; labouring (at it) the men 
laid open the stall of kine though iirrniy closed;” while in 
111,39,5, we read, “Where the tyieud (la-ira), with * he 
friendly energetic Navagva,-, followed up the cows on his 
knees, there verily with \<m Dashagvas did Indra find the 
sun dwelling in darkness ( Uc< -r.fi Lshi j-mto »■• )” 1 In X, 62, 
2 and 3, the Aag: rases, of wk- : •,<* Dashagvas and the Na- 
vagvas were th< "rim ’i pal £>pi X, 62, 0), 
are, however, s-u ! to ka T ,« tbem-ifclven performed the feat 
of vanquising Vaia, rescim-g tho 'V'W' and banging out the 
sun, at the end of the yrir {/.">?■■ wizen ■, V a> am. <%bh>r.dan) \ 
bat it obvior.-dy means that *ney helped Indra in achiev- 
ing it at tho end of lie- tear. dm, mg all these state- 
ments we can easily dc.iueo .,ij that the Navagvas and the 
Dashagvas completed their sacrifics m tan months : (2) 
that these sacrifices w me .'.ooie-cted with the early flush of 
the Dawn ; (3) that the saerifaoers helped Indra in the res- 
cue of the cows from Yala at the. and. of the yean j. and (4$; 
that at the place where Indra went r.i search for tBe covfpy 
he discovered the sun “dwelling in darkness.”* , t f ’ 

Now wo must examine a little more closely the mean* 
ing of these four important .statements regarding the Na-' 
vagvas and the Dashagvas. The first question that arises! 
ih this connection is — What is meattt by r their sacrifices be-, 
ing completed in ten months, and,. why .did they not con- 
tinue sacrificing for i he whole yaw ^ f rfcwahjBr months ? The 1 
i. itis. ni, 39, ;», trSrfcqf' 
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months’ rn^sM, 

fe- plain fht$ there be no^dpubt 
®*7e have seen that the Navagvai-frscd 
to .$p$„ 'SPieleasing the cows from the Of 

Vala, aa<l in X, 62, 2 and d, the Angirases are said to %ave 
defeated Vala at the end of the year, and raised the* sun 
heaven. This exploit of Indra, the Angirases, the’ 2jTa> 
vagvae and the Dashagvas, therefore, clearly refers to the 
yearly rescue of the sun, or the cows of the morning^ from 
the dark prison into which tLey are thrown by Yala ; and 
the expression “ Indra found the sun dwelling in darkness’*, 
jgpned above further supports this view. In 1, 117, 5, 
jvins are said to have rescued Yamlana, like some 
tried gold, “like one asleep in the lap of Nir-riti 
l ), like the sun dwelling in dirkness ( famasi ks hi- 
yantcm )”. This shows that the express^ in 

darkness,’ as applied to the sun, mean-5 that was 

hidden or coneealed below the horizon so as »#jrto beggg|ijp 
by man. We must, therefore, hold that killed & 

defeated Vala at the end of the year, in a plaedi'pf dark- 
ness, and that the 1 >ashagvas helped Indj^yjby , ,®(^r songs 
at the time. This might lead any one to stippg|d that the 
Soma libations, offered by the Navagvas and the Dashag- 
vas forMum B^n onths. were offered during the time when 
war wit%fflKvwas waging. But the Vedic idea is entiiely 
differetuHHprostance the morning prayers are recited be- 
fore the^PRff the sun, and so the sacrifices to help Indra 
(against Vala had to be performed before the war. Darkness 
or a dark period, of ten months is agyun astronomically im- 
possible anywhere on the globe, and as there cannot be ten 
imonths of darkness the only other alternative admissible is 
that the Dashas; vas and the Navagvp carried on their ten 
imonths’ sa^rifioe during the period of^tmshine. Now if this 
period of sunshine had extended to twelve months, there was 
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no reason for the Dashiigvar to euriNlfc^ 

>.* * t.. ' ‘7 ' i t *r* . ., El aJiti 

comi 


i tiem in ton months. 
ffre can draw from the story 
jvas xs that they carried on the! 
tbs of sunshine and after that period, the |un went 
in darkness or sank below the horizon, and 
ixvigorated by the Soma libations of the Dashag- 
vas, fchfen entered into the cave of Vala, rent it open, re- 
leased the cows of the morning and brought out the sun 
at the end of the old and the beginning of the new year, 
when tiie Dashagvas again commenced their sacrifices after 
the long dawn or dawns. In short, the Dashagvas an 
Navagvas, and with them all the ancient sacrifices 
race, dived in a region where the sun was above 
rizonjor ten months, and then wont down, producing" a 
of two mouths’ duration. These ten 
fore, formed the annual sacrificial session, or 
lender .year, of the oldest sacrifices of the Aryan race, 
‘in the next chapter that independently of 
the Dashagvas this view is fully supported 
ees to such a session in the Vedic sacrificial 

The etymology of the words Navagva an 
leads us to the same conclusion. The won 
prefixing nava and danha to gva. So fa: 
ference of opinion. But Yaska (XI, 19) ti 
my aa, to mean either ‘new’ or ‘charming’, in’ 
word to mean ‘those, who have charming or new career (jQfyy. 
from yam to go).’ This explanation of 1|&ska is, however, on-’- 
; : g||isfactory, inasmuch as the Navagvas and the Dashagvas are 
ashally mentioned together in the, Rig-Veda, and this close , 
and frequent association of their names makes it necessary for £ 
us to find out such an etymological explanation of the words as 
would make Navagva bear the same relation to nava as Da- 
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shagva maiy have to dmha. But daska or rather das/tan, is 
a mimeraii signifying ‘ ten,’ and cannot be taken in any other 
sense $ therefore, as observed by Prof. Lignana, 1 nam or 
rather mmn must be taken to mean * nine The meaning of 
gva {gu+d) is, however, yet to be ascertained. Borne derive it 
from go, a cow, and others from gam, to go. In the first case 
the meaning would be ‘ of nine cows ’ or ‘ of tea cows’; while 
in the second else the words wonld signify 1 going in nine ’ 
or ‘going in tea,’ and the fact, that the Dashagvas are 
said to be ten Tlx III. 39, 5, lends support to the latter view. 
But the nse of the words Nevagva and Dashagva,' sometimes 
even in the singular number as a;: ;itfjoctivev4uafifying a 
singular noun, shows that ;> group or a com pf myug ifrm»» or 
is any rate, always intended. Mis fijfelj 6, 

3, the rays of Agni arc said to be namyvns, wml&^lpthrigu 
is said to be dashagm in VIII, 12, 2, nud Dadhyanch navagva 
in IX, 108,- 4. We must, therefore, assign to these epithets 
some other meaning, and the only other possible explanation of 
the numerals ‘ nine ‘ and * ten ’ is that given by S&yana, who 
says (Comm, on Rig. I, 62, 4 ), “ The Aiigirases are of two 
kinds, the Navagvas or those v^ho rose after completing the 
sattra in nine months, and tjie ^Dashagvas, or those who rose 
after finishing the sattra in tefe months.” 2 We have seen 
that in the Rig- Veda T, '45. 7^ and, 11, the Dashagvas and 

l. Bee his Essay on u The Navagvas and the Dashagvas of the 
Big-Yeda 7 * in the Proceedings of t health International Congress of Ori- 
entalists, 1 &86, pp. 50-68* Tho essay Js in and I am indebted to 

the kindness of Mr, Shriniv'&s Iyengar, B. A f ^&.|& i ,VHigh Court Pleader, 
Madias, fora translation iaf the same. $ *' 

?. fcuyapa, in his gloss, on Big. I, 62, 4, says >— 

wr- i, qMwmgfftatrft Sr w<rf»ruft.- wet# w«r*wr.- » **•" 
/ tRt mrrwBRt i %r g *r*n*ir- 

I Again in lue gloss. on X, 62, 6, he states ; — WWNp- 

%rww w*rg n sfpI 

HrfippriV t i « 
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the NavagvaS are said to have completed their sacrifices in 
ten months. Suyaiia’s explanation is, therefore, fnlly war- 
ranted By these texts, and very probably it is based on 
some traditional information about the Dashagvas. Frof. 
Itiguana of Borne, 1 suggests that the numerals natan and 
dashan in these names should be taken as referring to the > 
period of gestation, as the words m na-mdhya and dasha- 
m&hya, occur in the Yendidad, V, 45, (186b in the same 
sense. Thus interpreted Navagva would uresa * born of nine 
mouths,’ and Pashagvft 1 born of ten months,’ But this ex- 
planation is highly improbable, iuasmueh as we cannot first 
suppose |hab*'a number of persons were bora prematurely 
in earta||ip9t&£ and secondly’ that it was specially such per- 
sona ed almost divine honours. Thjyusual period 

of is ^80 days or teu lunar m<mlH!'(V, 78, 9), ’ 

and fc^Oai^that were born a month eailier cannot be ordi- 
narily ■expected fo Jive long or to perlorm feats which 
would secure them dhine honour*. The reference to the 
Vendidad proves nothing, for there tne case of a still-born 
child after a gestation of 1, 2, 3, 4. 5. (>, 7. 8, 9 or 10 months 
is under consideration, and Ahura JJ.a 2 .da enjoins that the 
house where such a still-born child is brought forth should 
be cleaned and sanctified in a special way. Frof. Lignana’ft 
explanation again conflicts with the Vedic texts which say 
that the Dashagvas were fen fSfffimuber (III, 39, 5), or that 
the Navagvas sacrificed only for ten months (V, 4, 7). Saya- 
na’s explanation is, thereforij^the only one entitled to our 
acceptance. I may’ ^r|t mention that the llig-Veda (Y, 47, 

7 and 11) speaks d&n months’ sacrifice only in connec- 
tion with tho Navagvas, and does not mention any sacrifice 
of nine months. But the etymology of the names now helps ^ 
us in assigning the teu months’ sacrifice to the Dashagvag-and ^ 

X. Sec Ids E^say in the Proceedings el the 7tl» International Con- 1 
gross 0 i list Ouont&hsts, pp, 59* 8$ -4 i 
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the nine months’ to tW^avagvae. For naHn la Nav&- 
g?a i« only a numerical Variation for dashm la Dashagva, 
fed it follows, therefore, that what the Dashagva* did by 
teas, the Haaagvas did by nines. 

There is another circumstance connected with the Ahgi- 
% Biss which farther strengthens our conclnsion, and which 
Ififtst* therefore, be stated in this place. The Aogirases are , 
sometimes styled the Virupas. Thus in III, 53, 7, the 
Aogirases are described as “ Virtipas, and sons of heaven ”} 
and the name Yirflpa once occurs by itself as that of a 
single being, who sings the praises of Agni, in a stanza 
(VIII, 64, 6) immediately following one in which .Aagiras 
is invoked, showing that Vir-upa is here used as a ‘synonym 
'for Ahgiras. But the roost explicit- of these references is 
X, 62, 5 and 6. The first of these verses states that the 
Angirases are Virtipax, and they are the sons of Agni ; 
while the second describes them along with the Navagva and 
the Dashagva in the following terms, “ And which Virftpas 
were born from Agni and from the sky ; the Navagva or the 
Dashagva, as the best of the Angirases ( Angiras-tama ), pros- 
pers in the assemblage of the gods.” 1 Now Vir&pas literally 
means * of various forms,’ and in the above verses it seems to 
have been used as an adjective qualifying Angirases to de- 
note that there are many species of them. We are further 


tejld that the Navagvas and the Dashagvas were the most 
, important ( Angiras-tamah ) of these species. In the Ifctt 
, apter 1 have discussed the meaning of the adiectirw/dp 
r&pa as applied to a couple of Day?$tid Night anjf‘|ipt 
shown, on the authority of MMhava, that the wmd,'l^P | f 
plied to days and nights, denotes their duration, or 
‘ riod of time over which they extend. Vir&pat ,^|ptfie 
present instance appears to be used precisely in-*J^e same 
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sense. The Navagvas and the Dashagvas were no doubt the 
most important of the early sacrificers, but these too were not 
their only species. In other words they were not merely ‘ nine- ' 
going,’ and * ten-going,’ but ‘ various-going ' (cirdpus), mean- 
ing that -llie duration of their sacrifices was sometime t 
shorter than nine and sometimes longer fchau ten months. In 
fact a Sapla-gu (seven-going) is mentioned in X, 47, 6, along 
with Brihaspati, the son of Axigiras, and it seems to be 
used there as an adjective qualifying Brihaspati ; for Bri- 
haspati is described in another place (IT, 50, 4) as sapt&sya 
(seven-mouthed), while., the A than a- Veda IV, 5, 1, des- 
cribes the first Brahmahay -Brihaspati, as chshusya or ten- 
mouthed. We have also seen, that in IV, 51, 4, the Da- 
bhagva is also called ‘ seven-mouthed. ’ All these expressions 
can be satisfactorily explained only by supposing that the 
Ahgirases wore not merely -nine-going' o- ‘ten-going’, but 
vir&pas or ‘ various-going’ and that they completed their sa- 
crifices within the number of months for which the sun was 
above the horizon at rla- place where these sacrifices were 
performed. It follows, therefore, the t >n ancient times the 
sacrificial session lasted from seven to ten months ; and the 
number of sacrifices (Iloh/s) conesponded with the number 
nf the months, each doing his duty by rotation somewhat 
after the manner of the Egyptian priests previously referred 
to. These sacrifices were over when the long night corq- 
qqcnced, during which Indra fought with Vala and rm* 
quished him by the end of the year (■parivcUaarc, X, 62, 2). 
Telford parivatsare (at the end of the year) is very sug- 
gestive and shows that the year closed with the long night. 

Jf&nother reference to a period of ten months’ sun-shipe 
is ffegnd in the legend of Dirghatatnas whom the Ashjiafji 
are’ sun} v ^e have saved or rescued from a pit, into which 
he .was tlSgftfn, after being ma^^|ud jsn^Jnfirm. I ham? 
devoted^j|^Kra|;e chapter |||f|||, discussion of 
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Vadic legends, wk X take up hero the legend df Dirgha- 
tamas because weJgMttgrein an express statement as to 
the life of XttrgfcqSft. ^.'{tfch remarkably corroborates the 
oonclosion we han^MjRat from the consideration of the 
story of the Dash^^UfTke story of Dirghafc&mas is nar- 
rated in the Mah&bh&rata, Adiparvan, Chap. 104, He is said 
to be the son of Marnatu, by Utathya, and born blind through 
the corse of Brihaspati his uncle. He was, however, mar- 
ried and had several sons by PradveshL The wife and the 
sons eventually became tired of feeding the blind Dirgha- 
tamas (so called because ho was born blind), and the sons 
abandoned him afloat on a worn-out raft m the Gangeb. 
He drifted oo the waters for a long time and distance, 
when at last the king Bali picked him up. Dfrghatamas then 
had several sons born to lum from a <Atv or a fomale slave, 
and also from the wife of Bali, *he sons of Bab’s wife 
becoming kings of different provinca*. In the Big- Veda 
Dirghatamas is on< of the proteges of the Ashvins, and about 
25 hymns in the fir si M.mdala are u-uioed to him. He is 
called M&mafceya, or the son of Mamutft iu I, 152, 0, and 
Uehathya’s offspring in I, 158 , 4 . lit the latter hymn he 
invokes the Ashvins for the purpose oi rescuing him from 
the ordeals of lire and water to which he was subjected by 
the Dasa Traitana. Iu I, 147. 4 and IV, 4,14, Agni is, how- 
ever, said to have restored to Dirghatamas his eyesight. 
But the statement need not surprise vis as the achievements 
of; one deity are very often ascribed to another in the Hig- 
V.ada. Dirghatamas does not stand alone in being thus 
rg Mjj d by the Ashvins. Chyavana is spoken of as another 
pjpPija of the Ashvins, and they are said to have restored 
attjn5|b youth. Yandaua and a host of others are similarly 
mentioned as being saved, rescued, cured, protected or re- 
juvenated by the Ashvins. All these achievements are now 
understood as referring to the exploit fiS' restovimLgtp the sun 
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his decked power in the winter. Bat with the expressk® 
“li^Jfclhe «oa dwelling in dArkn^^gbre ns, in the •legend 
of Vlftdsnnfl, 117,5), we miJBU&£bw» legends refer 
not to the decayed ^l^n|Bhe sun in winter, 

but to his actual sinking below tBenorizon for some time. 
Bearing this in mind, let us try to see what inference we 
can deduce, so far as the subject in hand is concerned, 
from the legend of Dirghatamas. 

The statement in the myth or legend, wYm if most 
important for our purpose, is contained iu 1, 15h, 6. The 
verse may be literally translated as follows: — “Dirghata- 
mas, the son of Hamath, bavin/ giown decrepit in the 
tenth yug* becomes a Brahman charioteer of the waters 
wending to (heir goal.” 1 The only expressions which re- 
quire elucidation in this verse are “in the tenth yuga ” 
and “ waters wending to their goal.” Otherwise the story 
is plain enough. Dirghatamas grows old in the tenth yuga, 
and riding on waters, as the Mahhbharata story has it, goes 
along with them to the place who’ll ,s tne goal of these 
waters. But scholar ..ra not agreed a* f o what i/uga means. 
Some take it to mean a . yelc of yi.,i , presumably five as 
in the Ved&nga-Jyolishi, and invest Dirghatamas with in- 
firmity at the age of fifty. The Petersburg Lexicon would 
interpret yuga, wherever it occurs in the Pig- Veda, to mean 


.not ‘a period of time,’ but ‘a generation,’ or ‘the relation 
of descent from a common stock’; and it is followed bjf. 
Grassmann in this respect. According to these scholars M(g; 
phrase “in the tenth yuga ” in the above yerse .Wirap 
therefore, signify “in the tenth generation” whatmAnml 
may mean. Indeed, there seems -to be h kind 
against interpreting yuga as meaning ‘ a period of ttm^Tn 
the Big-Veda, and it is, therefore, accessary to examine the 

(l) b& I, 138, 6-^tdtwr *iratifr rsrit i enijww 
w#wi nut w«n% srmsp »• t * 
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point at some length in this place. That the word yuga 
by itself means ‘a period of time,’ or that, at any rate, it is 
one of its meanings goes without saying. Even the Petersburg 
Lexicon assigns this meaning to yuga in the Atharva Veda 
VIII, 2, 21 ; but so far as the Rig- Veda is concerned yuga, 
according to it, must mean ‘descent,’ or ‘generation,’ or 
something like it, but never ‘a period of time.’ This is 
especially the case witli the phrase Mdnuskd yugd, or Ma- 
mtskyd yug&ni, which occurs several times in the Rig-Veda. 
Western scholars would everywhere translate it to mean 
* generations of men, ’ w hilo native scholars, like S&yana and 
Hahldhara, take it to refer to ‘ mortal ages ’ in a majority 
of places. In lomi cases ( T, 124, 2 ; i, 144, 4 ) Sayftna, 
however, snggests, as an alternative, that the phrase may be 
understood to mean ‘conjunction’ t ‘ couples {yuga) of men’; 
and this has probably given r>- io the interpretation put 
upon the phrase by Western wh-dara. Etymologically the 
word yuga may mean ‘ conjunction ’ or ‘ a couple,’ denoting 
either (1) ‘ a couple of day and night,’ or (2) ‘ a couple of 
months,’ i. e. * a season,’ or (3) ‘ a couple of fortnights,’ or 
‘ the time of the conjunction of the moon and the sun,’ i. e. ‘ a 
month.’ Thus at the beginning of the Kali-Yuga the planets 
aud the sun were, it is supposed, in conjunction and hence 
it is said to be called a yuga. it is also possible that the 
word , may mean * a conjunction, or a copple, or even a gen- 
eration of men.’ Etymology, therefore, does not help us iu 
determining which of these meanings should be assigned to 
the word yuga , or the phrase, yuga in the Rig- 

Veda, and we must find out seine . other means for deter- 
mining it. The prejudice we have referred to above, appears 
to be mainly due to the disinclination of the Western 
scholars to import the later Yuga theory into the Rig-Veda. 
But it seems to me that the caution has been carried too 
far, so far as almost to amount to a sort of prejudice. 
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Turning to the hymns Of the Rig-Veda, we find as re- 
marked by Muir, the phrase yuge yuge used at least in half 
a dozen places (III, 26, 3 ; VI, 15^ 8; X, 94, 12, &c.) , and it 
is interpreted by Say an a tc mean a period of time. In HI, 
33,8, and X, 10, 10, we have uttara yugdni ‘later ages,’ 
and in X, 72, 1, we read uttare yuge ‘ in a later age whilst 
in the next two verses we have the phrases Devdndm ptirvye 
yuge and Devdndm prat.ho.me yuge clearly referring to the 
later and earlier ag» s of the gods. The word Devdndm is 
in the plural and yugo is in the singular, and it is not 
therefore possible to take th« phrase to mean ‘generations of 
gods.’ The context again clearly shows that a reference to 
time is intended, for the hymn speaks of the creation and 
the birth of the gods in early primeval times. Sow if we 
interpret Demndut yngom to mean ‘ an age of gods,’ why 
should munuiihyv yugdni or mamtskd yugd he not interpreted 
to mean ‘human ages,’ is more than I can understand. Tharp 
are again express, passages in the Rig- Veda where rndnustik 
yugd cannot be taken to mean ‘ generations of men.’ Thu#- 
in V, 52, 4, which is a hymn to Murats, we read Vishot ye 
mdnushd yugd. pdnti mart yam rishah. Here the verb is pdnti 
(protect), the nominative vishve ye (all those), and the object 
is marly am (the mortal man), while ri.sh.ah (from injury), in 
the ablative, denotes the object against which the protection 

is sought. So far the sentence, therefore, means “ All thoso 
1 % 
who protect man from injury and now the question, is What 

does mdnushd yugd mead ? If we take it to mean “ genera- 
tions of men” in the objective case it becomes superfluous, for 
martyam (man) is already .he object of pdnti (protect). It 
is, therefore, necessary to assign to pidnushd yugd the only 
other meaning we know of, viz., ‘human ages’ and take the 
phrase as an accusative of time. Thus interpreted the whole 
sentence means “All those, who protect mao from injury 
during human ages/’ No other Construction is more natural 
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or reasonable than this ; but still Prof. Max Muller trans- 
lates the verse to mean “All those who protect the gene- 
rations of men, who protect the mortal from injury,” 1 in 
spite of the fact that this is tautological and that there is 
no conjunctive particle in the tgj|t (like cha) to join what 
according to him aro the two object •• of the verb * ‘protect.’ 
& ^Griffith see ids to have percSven t h is diliiertMy, and has 
translated, “Who all, through ages of mankind, guard mortal 
man from #0kyj y Another passage wbk-h is equally de- 
cisive on X. I4i> The verse 2 is addressed to 

Agni, and fcp 1 have put him in front to se- 

cure his bless ^L >. JtP is as follows : — 

Ftit&VMkyr^M l 'i m zishva-da rska ta w 
aurrndyn dadhire puro janfih * 

^ S'hrt&^karr ri y tt $a pro then- dr ma n 

ft& gird 4 d> ja )n m*i h *. l A >i v . “I si 

Here ritdv&natn (r [go (core ), m* * strong), i'iskva~dar~ 

shatam (visible to all), aghttn s Agi u tin.;, ,s hrut-karnam (at- 
fceutlve-eared), ^^afka^fa.^tn, (nuH, widely-reaching), tvd 
(thee) and daivyam (divine) a r e all in the accusative case 
governed by d%d/drc (placed), and describe the qualities of 
Agni. Jav&h (jgople) is the nominative and dadkire, (placed) 
is the only venfla the text. Sumntiga (t‘or the welfare) de- 
notes the purpose for which the people, placed Agni in front 
{pure ) ; and gird (by praises) is the 1 means by which the 
favour of Agai is to be seemed If wc, therefore, JSe$o- • out 
the various adjectives of Age*, tin* verse means, ^I^^SeapIo 
have placed Agui (as described) in froai Alfaro, 
with praises.” The oniy expression that 
yuipi, and it can go in with other way 

only as an accusative of tune. The mean 

oj7'xixi ” 

•2. Mt x, *f*pr 5# 

‘ *nir< \ wn n 
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“The people have jj a ced Agni (as described) ?n front for their 
welfare, .with praises, duripg b^raan ages/’ But Griffith 
takes ywfd ia meat* ‘geoer^ftto^s/^aSd su] -plying a verb of bis 
own, tansiates tW|b^t park/o£ the verse thus ; u Men’s ge~ 

- prtSs**souga (gird ) • This 
* . 8, We are rec&eed to if" we once make up 

m&nu&M yugd kujue&n 4 a period of 
the word * magnify’ does not (-hast in the original;/ 
verse also occurs in the Vftjasaneyi., SamhitA (XII, 
/All) and Mahtdhara there to moan 

Jy^iman ages ’ or i periods <0tfttu&' ^uJP^op^ghts* We 
>^n$V0,, therefore, at toast two passages, yugd y 
< /tfUNt, according to the recognised be 

Itakefl to, moan ‘periods <>t‘\ h-o/ mid n*,*, < g/ncta tlaps of men/ 
we are prepared to give a { i rlii* r^r u-al cqHfaction of 
; rflbb sentence* Th ;, :o are i,-> more ja^ug**'. i$ , the ^tig- Veda s * 
Inhere iR&mt/td y^jd occms in jnvappob,tion with words lik^A 
,r :Janah or rrhirtyn * as i* 1 ieu\c no option as regards the 
/ meaning to Ou a »gn ■ i -< 0 ^. Jh)t if the meaning of a 
phrase is ouo* /* •. m*- !v dt»tert.ur t j d even From a single pas* 
r £ag&, we can saf^y understand the phrase iu tho same sense 
in other passages, provided the mtaning^bes not coni] a l 
, there with the context. That i&how the ffipping of many a * 


/ Vedfc word has been determiner bv scholars like Yaska, and 
we are not vmuringou a new paih in adopting tbc same 
process .ojP ; rca.H on i : ig in the present ease. 

B ^^^ndm,g<a yuga means ‘human ages’ and not ‘ hu- 
man gejusr&dops,’ m have still to determine the exact dura- 
tion, Qf^iteSe -^gts.' Iu the Atharva-Vcda VIJI/S, 21, which 
says, ‘*W® ^tkiloliSto thee, a hundred, ten thousand years, 
two, th|ea o^j fear tyuqas” th« word yuga obviously stands 
foi a pepM of time, not shorter than ten thousand years. 
But there are grounds to hold tha^in the ertrlv daya of the 
Big- Veda yuga must have denoted d shorter period of tine. 

■: ' mn 1, ■ 
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or, at least. that was one of its meanings in early days. 
The Rig- Veda often speaks of 4 the first 9 (pratkama) dawn, 
or *the first of the coining* ( dya t t nd m prathama) dan ns. 
(Rig. I, 113, 8 ; 123, 2 ; V JI, 76, 6 ; X, 35, 4); while 4 the 
last’ (ammd) dawn is mentioned in VII, 71, 3, and the dawn 
is said to have "the knowledge of the first day ? in I, 123, 
9. Now, independently of what I have said ho fore about 
the V r edie dawns, the ordinal n mn eral "first* as applied to 
the dawn is intelligible only if we supp- se it to refer to 
the first dawn of the y'UiA or the dawn on the first day of 
the year, somewhat hke the phrase 4 iir>4 u'gnt ’ : jn^thamd 
rfltf'ih) used in the BnUnnanas (se* - '/vo ' p. o7 , The •' first' 
(pmtfiamd) and the -last ’ (jmvi r dawn mud, therefore be 
taken to signify the beginrfi,g and the end of the year in 
those days; and in the light of v. hat- has been said ah ud 
the nature of the Veche dawn- m 'Tth chapter. we mav 
safely conclude licit the A M. '’awns was no other 

th;*n the first ol a s< i or group oi c . that appeared ; 1 
the close of the kuig inufir rH »*. n minced the yea'*. Nov 
thfi * first dawn' u desenbed a 1 * ‘ rearin' out hmuu.fi ages' 
(p? amiwaft manurl u (l yH<j if ni) m L ifii 2, and 1, 92, il ; 
while in J, 115. 2. we are toM that. k M h» t n- o: godly men 
extend rim y/o/o ri' on riu appear;^ v in. dawn (ytthd 
vnro dcwjautu yn/4w/ ri-* t;att ). European ".-holars intei. 
pret yicga in the above passages to mean ‘generations i n 
men/ I5ut apart from the fact that the phrase manned 
yugd must be understood i-j mean 4 human ages 7 in at least 
two passages discussed above, the context in I, 124,2 and L 
92, 1 i Is obviously m favour of interpreting the woid guy a, oc- 
curring therein, as equivalent to a period of time. The dawn 
h Lore described us commencing a new course of heaven- 
ly ordinances, or holy sacrifices (daivyani rraldni)* ami set- 
ting motion the manushyd yugdru , obviously implying 
that with' the first dawn came the sacrifices, it» wed as the 
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cycle of time known ins ‘human ages/ or that 4 the human 
ages’ were reckoned from the first dawn. This association 
of mhmixha yugta, or ‘human ages.’ with the ‘first dawn “ 
at once enables us to definitely determine the length or dura- 
tion of ‘human ages’; for if these ages (yagas) commenced 
with tlu» first dawn of tlm year they must Line ended cm 
the last (arm/iff) dawn of the year. In other .vordr /mm 
nui<f*<i yuga collccth o!y demoted the v «’»!.» period of lime be- 
tween the first and Die hid dawn L 1 * * nr, while a single 
gaga denoted a shorter division <>f tills * «iod. 

Apnri fnmj tin km> i of ?>ijgharani , w, wo have, there- 
fore* sutHeient evni - m 10 foe he V' 'I * t < h-M fhr ;he 
wordyaga v;c >rvO \n o« im ; ; i . d f io m, shorter than 

one yeas and dm: uto hoi >ru*/>i mount fc, hu~ 

man «» *mf » v % t M* period 01 ‘rm* ween i i < drsl and (he last 
dawn ot year* u.m fc human a leruijons. 'fin* oiotement 
that ,J 1 urglialainn* i-rov oh' HMiic /-/?// ,;w„" is now unt 
only , ;isy to r.nh r? moA b:u U onolTs u^ to determine sidi 
more dolinih ;y. (he swainm*' A •“ < u the days of 111* big- 

Veda. T- , if >, y ' w;-‘ \ jvjrt of a- nr*^h f yaga, that is of 

the pmnd between *i* 1 nr.i -mu the UA dawn of the year, 
and the lee end of i) rpiedanum .v ^‘ 7 u* [<*gonb ? the state- 
ment fhat “ DuuLdama* grow Ad m the ‘onth '* can 

only mean that ‘tin sen grew old h. the tenth tuvHth' In 
oilier words, ton /at,a^ were supposed t> intervene between the 
Isrst and the last dawn, ortho tw<- iormim of the year ; and 
as ten days or ten fortnights vvould bo too short, and ten 
seasons too long a period of time to lie between these limits, 1 lie 
woiJ yaga, m i he phrase tfashame yaga, roust be interpreted 
lo mean b a mouth* and nothing else. In short, Dirghafca- 
mas was the mn that guv old in the? tenth month, and 
riding on the aerial waters was borne by line* to their goal, 
lhat ib, to the ocean (VII, 4 i». '1} below the horizon. The 
waters here referred tu are, in fact, the feu mo over which 
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msm ; .©» , 

w1bj^ J #Wby his, com- 

*&k ** jjj^pp v 'U _ .* ^ Jii* jlul 1. ,.i_ -’ "ji ‘i j l __ A 

ZmffiliN « Av- 


rssaid^to have du£ out a cl 
|*l4]fB^»? 4-j TO?87,'i) auA«o east put a p*i : %r 
a, sW’w^, being released by Indra, frdin the grasp of 
rigftrtafag M f &9 snn (I, 51, 4). t$f. Max Muller, in 
io the Scimefa of Mythology (Vol. H, pp. 
i, has shown that most of the achievements of the 
Afihvins can be rationally explained by taking them as re- 
ferring to the decaying snn. The legend of Dlrghatamas is 
‘tlfflitbuly a mythical representation of the Arctic sun, who 
»4» above the ‘bright ocean’ (VII, GO, 4), becomes visi- 
ngr mdnushd yuga, or 1 en months, and then drops again 
the nether waters. What these waters are and how 
: their nature has been long misunderstood will be further ex- 
plained in a subsequent chapter, v. hen we come to the dis- 
cussion of Vedic myths. Suffice it to say for the present that 
the legend of Dlrghatamas. interpreted as above, is in full 
accord with the legend of the Dashagvas, who are described 
as holding their sacrificial session only for ten months. 

I have discussed here the meaning of yuga and md~ 
nushd yugd at some length, because the phrases have been 
much misunderstood, in spite of clear passages shewing that 
‘a period of time’ was intended to be denoted by j^bem. These 
passages (V, 62, 4 ; X, 140, 6) establish the fact that md- 
nus/td yugd denoted ‘human ages,’ and the association of 
|'Wiih the ‘first dawnj (1, 124, 2; I, 115, 2) further 
the length of a yuga was regarded to be shorter 
. The mention of the tenth yuga finally settles 
f yuga as, ‘one month.’ $Phafc Is ‘ hpw fl Mve 
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;,taiiBgitto <Jeflote conjunction,’ _ 

f&ttes cilf the moon being s« readily chsemble, 
hable that, as suggested by Professor Web^f, hie# ’eg a, 
"perfbd of ion* known as a and depend&(| X&4-&3& 
^pcti«n ;o£ certain heavenly '&«&», was originally derived 
from a knowledge of these phases. The Professor (Wfeberjf 
fejrther strengthens his supposition by referihig to # pas 0 
age cited in the Shadvimsha Br&hmana (IV, 6) 1 wherein the 
four yuccas are still designated by their more ancient 
names, and are connected with the four lunar phases to 
which they Ividently owe their origin.” Mr. Baag&eh&ry# 
then refers to clarsfta, the ancient name for the con| 

Of the sun and the moon, and concludes, “There is 
mythological or other evidence which leads us to conclude 
that our forefathers observed many other kinds of interest* 
ing celestial conjunctions ; and in all probability the earliest 
conception of a yvga meant the period from new moon to 
new moon,” that is, one lunar month. The passage stating 
that it was the first dawn that set the cycle 
yug& in motion is already quoit <i above ; and if we compare 
this statement with Jtig. X, 139, (>, where Indra, after kill* 
ing Vritra and producing the dawn and the sun, is said 
“ to have set the ordering of the months in the sky,” it will 
be further evident that the cycle of time which began 
the first dawn was a cycle of months. We may, 
safely conclude that m&nusM yugd represented, in early.'’' 

.1 _ _ jy j • i *i_ ti _ ... ''*■ 


a cycle of months during which the sun was ■ 
horizon, or rather that period of sunshine and act!' 
the ancestors of the Aryan race hold their si 
or performed other religious and social ce: 


ay othet passages ii the/' 
But m&nu#kdijyug& 





wifcb ladles lifted:, moke "that 
mdtttfeM yuffd and the meaning eviden 
^ ,^hft S&l&ft libations were offered to lndra daring the pe" 

> of hutntaa: But taking wdnushd yugd to denote i human- 

v tribes/ Griffith translates All races of mankind invoke* 
Sic,” a gendering, which, though i utelligible, does not cou- 
cvey the spirit of the original. Si'nilarly, Agni is said to 
shine during ‘human ages’ in YU, !), 4. But there too 
tlys- meaning ‘ liumau tribes’ is unnecessarily foisted upon 
tire phrase. The most striking illustration of the impro- 
priety of interpreting yaga to mean ‘ a generation ’ is, how- 1 
ever, furnish i-c! bv Big. II, 2, 2. Here Agni is said to shine for 
mdnu-jfid. yaga ami /(xhapahl Now kith ayah means ‘nights’ 
and tiic most natural interpretation would be to take 
manushd, gugd and kxhayah as allied expressions denoting 
a period of time. The verse will thou mean: — “O Agni I 
thou shinest during human ages and nights. ” It is ne- 
cessary to mention ‘ nights,’ because though mdnuskd yugd 
is a period of sunshine, including a long day and a suc- 
cession of ordinary days and nights, yet the long or the 
contiguous night which followed mdnushd yug& could not' 
have been included in the latter phrase. Therefore, when 
thtf whole period of the solar year was intended, a com- 1 
pound expression like “ tnanuska yugCt, and the continuous 
nights,” was necessary, and that is the meaning of the 
phjj&so in II, 2, 2. But Prof. Qldenberg, 1 following Max 
ar, translates as follows, “0 Agni 1 thou shinest ou 
j§ tribes, on continues nights.^, rHero, in the first 
is difficult to matere tand ■wh**’*'* shining otffcatnan. 




bribes 


if kshapah ’means ‘ continn- 
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' it could mean -nothing excoffe'*iha , 

ods so> why hot tftfcw mdmfH '$jjpf '1» 

t th| period of the solar year, which; mbmjI&s after 
night is excluded from it? As obsenred ‘ bfjp|p 
>rof. Max Muller has correctly translated kshap&i * 
inuous nights , 1 but has missed the true meaning 
expression mdmsM yugd in this place. -A similar 
mistake has been committed with respect to IV, 10, 19, 
where the expression is hshapah madema tsh.arydas cha 
pur mh. Here, in spire of the accent, Max Mnller takes 
kshapah as accusative and so does Sfiyaua. But S&yaria 
correctly interprets the expression as “ May we rejoice for 
many autumns (seasons) and nights. ” * Seasons and nights ’ 
is a compound phrase, and the particle chct becomes, un- 
meaning if we split it up and take nights {kshapah) with j 
. pne verb, and reasons (sharadah) with another. Of course i 
to long as the Arctic theory was unknown the* phrase ’ 
‘ seasons and nights’ or ‘ mhnushd yug<% and nights’ was 
unintelligible, inasmuch as nights were included in the 
seasons or the yugas. But Prof. Max Muller has himself 
suggested the solution of the difficulty by interpreting 
kshapah as ‘ continuous nights ’ in II. 2, 2 ; and adopting 
this rendering, we can, with greater propriety, take sea- 
sons and nights together, as indicated by the particle cha ^ ind 
understand the expression to mean a complete solar year 
including the long night. The addition of kshapah to m&mtsM \ 
yugd, therefore, further supports the conclusion that the phrase^ 
indicated a period of sunshine as stated above. There. ar$- 
many other ^passages in translating which unnecessary confu- 
slop or obscurity has been caused by taking mdmsltd 
;^ue£n human tribes]; but a discussion jbf these is ndBfr 
iSvant to the subject in hand. . 

An independent cprrob9ptioil^®^|coac!lnsion 


«a.wn;4from the legends * 


RA$d Dirghat 







% ' THR ABfmO HOME IN TER „ 

$Mfci ~%m$t of seasons •' jm^m 'ik. eer- 
tain Vfad.c ie«ts, :; 4 ,. period of sunshine of tear months follow- 
7. a two months can Well .foe described 

4 ja » Qve seasons fof -two months each, followed by the sink- 
il^ag of the ,. son 1 into the waters bejtow the horizon) 

fact we find the year so described jp 
!“$% 134,1% 4 verse, which occurp also in the Atharva Veda 
\(IX,9,|2) with a 
n^hid, i, ,iu It, 

“ The &V 0 ^foot^mpanc/ia-pddam ) Father, of twelve forms, 
they’ flaj| ; -ia,‘|pE of watery vapours (purisfanam) in the 
farther ardhe) of the heaven.. These others again 

? »ay (that rate the far-seeing (richa/ishanam) is placed on 
the six-spoajPj (shad-are) and seven-wheeled (car), in the 
j_ nearer (M^re^fcil. ardhc) half of tho heaven.” 1 The ad- 
* jective ‘ far-seeing ’ is made to qualify } seven-wheeled 
I instead^of ‘ He.'* in the Atharva Veda, mchakahane being 
& in the locative^ case ; while Shankar&ch&rya in his com- 
mentary on thf Piashnbpanishad splits upare into two 
words u and p0&, taking u as an expletive. But these 
readings do nolt materially alter the meaning of the verse. 
The context everywhere clearly indicates that the year- 
god of twelve month3,(d/ir^2, X, 85, 5) is here described. 


v sli^bt variation at^Ju the Praslmopa- 
may be literally -trsSslated as follows:— 


IhjS^previOas verse in f 4tko hytan (Rig. 1, 164) mentions 
v v .twelve-spoked wtosdfo in which 720 sons of Agni 
isfeldishei ” a clear . reference to a year of twelve 
^months wj^jrTSK) days and nights. There is, therefore, 


*%( 1 ) *%• 12,— <rwqr<i fast g w fr t t Tfr f*v Wf; »r$ 

A. V, (IX, $, 12) read* while 

on Pr&shnopanifckad takes g* and qft as two 
Ifiba^W^cMrya’s explanation of eft 3^ is v 

4 in the the third 


4 in tbs (Uf| 
fejpjq, meanktt|kat th<* 

«t pvt. h WHSm 





ppgt ', #S* ■ '-&*' ■ 4escBgj 

wotO?' pfihe vers§* ,r which ■ ato| 

, ._ m * aid - 4 others saj^. 

ns twisH^jpl&wfc' abottt the nature of the year-god of twelve 
fortoi. 4 Eefc'tis now see what these opinions am. ’•,«& ip &$:• 
that the year-god is five-footed (pMeka~p$<la,m)> tfiat ; j^ dMd- 
ed into five seasons ; andtpe others saytbat be has a shc- 



spoked car, or six 
number of .season 
others in early 
opinion ? !£he 



v*I^r- frotn this that the 
five^ijjg some and six by 
%hy should there bit this difference of 
itareya Brahnjan|pt, l^&nd the ’ Taittiriya 


Sarhhitft 1, 6, 2, 3) explains that the two seasons of Hemanta 
|nd Skishira together made a joint season, thereby reducing 
the number of seasons from six to five. Bat this explana- 
tion seems to he an afterthought, for in the Shatapstba 
Br&hmana, XIII, 6, J, 10, Varshd and Sharad are compounded 
for this purpose instead of Hemanta and S/nshira. This shews 
that in the days of the Taittiriya Sariihita and the B^htnatjuKS • 
it was not definitely known or settled which two seasons OSS** 
of six should be compounded to reduce the nurn hereto five} 
hut as five seasons were sometimes mentioucd ia^the Vedas, 

« ne explanation was felt to be necessary to account for the > 
aller number, and such explanation was deviled by, taking 
together any two consecutive seasons out Of six and regard- # 
ing them as one joint season of four months. Bui 
planation is too vague to he-trfie ; and we cannot b^^ ! lbai 
the system of compounding any typo seasons according to one’s 
choice was ever followed in practice. We inusl»'t%rei 
nfi the explanation as unsatisfactory, an^g^fe if the 
^ Sig-Veda, quoted above, enable*', if 
expl lpaia on of the fact that the iftasbns were on. 
fer.fi of tbiijverse descrf 

fiv^footed valo ars in ’ 


m. 
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Mm*. . 

With ^fafe w^Ae in the se» 


t „v -*,m 

- «. , iWafo$£rs in ]ft» ml verse, 

Maritar* t .«nd with 

Ij# short, the Verse under consideration describes 
er (1) as five-footed, and lying in waters in the 
ferther. jarfc of heaven, or (2) as s&unted on a six-spoked 
sad;' far-seeing in the nearer part of the heaven. Thetas 
tiro descriptions cannot evidently apply to seasons in one ang. 
the same place, and the artifice of combining two consecutive 
seasons cannot be accepted as a solution of the (p^astion. Five 
seasons and ten months, followed by the watery :l^^mce of 
the sun or dark nights, is what is precisely djteq gjl isffijn tihe 
first half of this passage (1, 164, 12), asd, what has 

been said hitherto, it will be easily seen that i^s*,the Arctic 
year of ten mouths that is here <1. scribed, 
especially the contrast between purnhinam and 
does not appear to have attracted the attention 
Bat in the light of the Arctic theory 4he descri 
t as intelligible as any. The V rdiodjards have h« 
for us the nnpnory of a year of five* seasons or 
although their year had long been changed iuto 
months. The explanation given in the Milam 
many pout facto - devices to account % the 
seasons iu the Rig-Veda^ and I do not think we 
accept them whew the- fheipf 


counted ft>r„ I 
evidence of am 
traditions as 
cussed abovi 
first line of th 

rraed 

which deals With a year of six: s&i 
It its ’* 1 

a -eai»s, ^j»yeoi ray 


*rves, 
i now 
'ed 
is, 

twelve 
are all so 
»A of five 
bound to 
be better ac- 
swrchii^ foTj 






the- sub 1 . ; t 'This.-, may 




im &mi 

itof'kltdt 'tBojp 

'^i'M4 m primarily expressed fifos 

?. r sWl#. coins for exchange, yet the word 4 pecuniary,’ 
^i|idW5ted ..from' peats = cattle, is still" retained la 
0.‘,*iaad similarly, we still speak of the rising 
we now know that it is not the lomi- 
rise&“but the earth, b^ totaling round its axis, 
t mii^risible -to us. Very much in the same way 
'process, expressions 'like mgt&skva (seven- 
%-cfmkra. (seven-wheeled), as applied to the 
lie son, must have become recognised and esta- 
curront phrases in the language before the hymns 
present form, and the Yedic bards could 
led them even when they knew that they 
jjlicable to the state of things^fore them. On 
the contrary, as we find in the Brfthmartas, every artifice, 
that intimity ilkrid suggest, was tried to make these old 
phrases hjjfcrmonise with the t _Bj^.te of things then in vogue, 
and trap the religious or the sacrificial point of view it Was 
/quite necessary to do so.* fiii when we have to examine 
ae question from a historical stand-point, it is our duty to 
scale the relics of the older period from facts or in- 
ata of the later period with which the former are some- 
tunes inevitably mixed up; and if we analyse the verse in 
question (1, 164, 12) in this way we' shall (dearly see in it 
tEne* traces of a year of ton months and ? Jjtoe seasons. T$k> 
same principle tjf^lso applicable Ip other cases, as, for in- 
; stoaee, when ri|^l^/the l&vagvas 


not 
were not i 



I, »8, 2. 


ns 


ssjpo -raven a 

present versidWaPthe hymns, knew of foie older or ^nmerai'' 
slate of things only' by tractions,, and il is ifowradra if. 


thapw 



are ooeasu 
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accouDtddfol 
cased the 


ei&ntiwy 'the pKwe'mt^pP^w many tradition* of the 
jlSin^tal sbome, is itself a wonder/ and it is this fact, which 
invert^ ;tbe eldest Veda with sach pecaliar importance ftp g 
the {fesUgfem* a* well a* the historical point of view. 

1 To snm up : there are clear traditions preserved is j 
Rig-Vedfiy which show that the year once consisted of 
months «ft|£?en sons, as in the legend of AditTg sons, or tl 
there Were ten months of the year as in tlrflegeadof t| 
Dashagva* or Dfrghafcam&s,-, and these cannUl 
except on the Arctic theory. These ten mor 
sacrificial session of the primeval aacrificersl 
race ; and the period was denominated as 
human ages, an expression much misunderstood 
scholars. The sun went below the horizon in the ten 
yugas, and Indra fought with Vala in the period] 
which followed, and, at the end of the year, again bij 
the sun “ dwelling^in darkness ” during the pe 
whole year of twelve -months was thus made un of 
yugi and continuous nights,” and, in spite of the fact that the 
Yedic baitls lived later on in places where the sun was above 
tbe horizon for twelve months, the expression “ mdnusM yugd 
and kxhapah (nights)” is still found-in the Uig-Yeda. ft is 
true that the evidence discussed in this chapter is mostly le«. 
gendary ; but that does not lessen its importance in any way,* 
for it will be seen later on thal some of these traditions fer% 
Ipdo-European in character. The tradition that the year 
regarded by some to have been made up only of five season*, 
only ten horses were yoked to the chariot of tie* atm, i 
i full accord with the meaning of 
be shown in the next chapter that n 
there are express statements aboofefa ; 
ten months, which are quite independent of ■ 
and Which, therefore, independently prof* and strengthen the 






' -the cows 1 Walk. r ' , 

ivargya ceremony —Symbolises the 
i — Milk representing seed heated |n Gharma or Madeira 
|Was need on the occasion of pouring milk into it— Tips two 
„ fire, and the ten of Vivasvat — Indicalitffke death of 

Itfe* $HOt 'after' five seasons or ten months — The tradition about 
ftitos eon falling beyond the sky — Annual Sattras —Their type, the 
or the Cows’ walk — Lasted for 10 or 12 months 
according to 'Ami Aitareya Brahmana —Two passages from the 
Taittiriya Samhita describing the Craa&m-ayamm — Mention 10 
tpaontbV duration of the Sattra, but give no reason except that it 
3qras. an, ancient practice — Plainly indicates an ancient sacrificial 
*y$ar of ten months — 'Comparison with the old Roman year of ten 
mokfchs or 304 days — How the rest of 360 days were disposed «£ 
by the Romans not yet known — They represented a long : 
darkness according to the legend of the Dashagv&s - 
ing to the Arctic theory — Prof. Max Muller on tha* 
nature of cows in the Vedas — Cows as animals, rain Staid j 
or days in the Rig- Veda— Ten months’ Oows’ walk thus m& Sfet fae 
ten months’ duration of ordinary days and nights —850 omit of 
Helios — Implies a night of ten days — The stealing of Apotton’s 
oxen by Herxnigs — Cows stolen by Vritra in the Vedas — Rgsjsesent 
Ihe stealing oi day-cows thereby causing the long night —Either 
sacrificial evidence from the Vedas — Classification of the Soma- 
sacrifices — Difference between Ekdha and 
nightly sacrifices — Annual Snttms like the 
del out -fine or scheme of ceremonies therein • 
the same — All at present based upon a civil ; 
for ten months la ancient times — 2? ight-sacriflce* tupw ^ 
j, amongst day-sacrifices —The reason why the former extend ; 

Over 100 nighjfcsjs yet unexplained —Appropriately accounted Jor J 
cm the An^fjlbeory — 43oma juiee extracted at night iiirwin ' 
AtirStra, or Mmtrans-nocfcarnal sacrifice even now —The analogy 
applied to other night-sacrifices — Rdtri Sattra t were the sacrifices 
of the long night in ancient times —Thei r object — Boma liba- 
. Hope o»?Wltel|vo^re4 to Jhdra to ^ITOMitln fight 







" kdlti's legend of st^^entbs 1 sur^ 
r India was called SAata-Arahe !n t^* w w 
j&I^^The epithet ipi|under$tood by Western scholars * 

' goma^ld Ashvamedha sacrifices —The ep 

unlike other epithets, never paraphrased in the Vo 
that it. wa. ^culiar or proper to India ' — 

Arota moans a sacrifice in the Vedas — Handm’ j 
dr jpamA (cities) of Vritra — Explained as hundred seats of dark- 
ness or nights —-Legend of Tishtrya’s fight with Apaosha in the 
Avesfca — Only a reproduction of Indra ? s fight with Vritra 
— Tishtry) l> s fight desc; 4 beu as lasting from one to a hundred 
nights in the A vesta — Forms an independent corroboration of 
hundred nightly Soma sacrifices — The phrase sato-farahe found 
in the A vesta — The meaning and nature of Ati r&lra discus- 
sed — Means a trans-nocturnal Soma sacrifice at either, end of the 
long night — Production of the cycle of day and night therefrom 
—•Hence a fitting introduction to the annual Sattras —Marked^ 
► close of the long night and rite beginning of the period ttfA 



ae — Sttttra , Ati-rdtra, night-sacrifices and Ati-r&tra again j 
aed the yearly round of sacrifices in ancient times — Clear* ^ 
TiSicate the existence of a long darkness of 100 nights in the 
ancient year — Ancient sacrificial system thus corresponded with 
} the ancient year — Adaptation of both to the new home effected 
> by the Br&hmanas, like Numas reform in the$d Roman Calender 
*-u~*Ehe importance of the results of sacrificial evidence* 

legend of the Dashagvas, who completed their ea^ y 
enduring ten months, is not the only relic of the 

preserved in the sacrificial literature. The Frih . 
which is ^scribed in the Aitareya Bifth# 
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io ,,, furnishes us with another instance, 

ice to tfe old year seems to be clearly indicated. , JotS- 
E$a%, In his translation of the Aitamya Br&braana, h^iSfeyS, 
lescribed this ceremony in a ngtfcto 
lays and precedes the animal 
me Is allowed tejafce part in 



18 i . U lasts f«» v | _ 
i 'Soma sacrifice* '<.»£ no. ’ 
- feast ^tthontbaviag 



> fcimetoing, preserved as seed in Order that it may 
din dae time (Ait. Br, I,J|1 Urns to# if tto chief 
letits used in the ceremqD|^^fe : ,peealiar e&rfebtopot 
eatted %»» or MaAMru. Fl ^W k:^on ' the 



the Adhivaryu makes a circle of clay^Iftla &&aref, because it i%. 
made oftorth broaghton the back of a donkey tethe saerifi- 
ml ground. He pkd|pj£ta pot on the circle and toto^it So 
as to make it quite hot (fflarma). It is then lifted |f means 
of two shuphas (two wooden pieces), and then n^lkin^ «#Ojv,‘ 
the milk is podred into the heated pot and mixed with the 
milk of a goat whose kid is dead. * After this lifts beep, dhqe, 
the contents offae Mahdvirpi are thrown into the Awwnlya 
J hetontthts of the pot ate not thus 
otri is described as siting tto remainder of tyM? 
Qharma , which are said to be full of tossy," fall 
of sap, fulVof food and quite hot. The Aifareva JJr&hn»&£» 
(I, 22)-gives f UH„a rational of this ceremony as follows, “3|»e 
milk in the vmljsj is the seed. This seed (m the sf&pe&f miKk) 



cam toots 


is poured in ‘A'gi 
tion, for Agatiskl 
proves the sy; 
son, the sacrifice or, ; 
time, and then rev; 
the verse, which is* 


s) at the womb of the gods 
womb of the gods. ” This ^exjji 
"’mre 0M10 ceremony, ami 
year Hr t^Bt*'ptyserved*as 
lift the proper -sehson. 


the oec 


oeemn 

into the M*Ad*if i <C,ds 

(fit), 8, and fc,jfcW lately' th%t . 




or 

Kag ttomUk 

mtih 

vta s selected 

not simply an aqoonoti of mere vethpf correspondence. The 
hymn* where this verse occurs, is rathwr obscure. * Bat tto 
#»se itself, as well as tto two preceding verse* (VIII, 12 
($i), 6«7*8), present no verbid difficulty an<% amy to translate , 

“6. And now -that mighty and great eharkt his, with 




m 


» % "The news mitt: the Afid the two create the# 

6a the odjiaife load-sounding hank.” 1 

*$; With the te ^V xvasvtft, India, by his thrMfrod 
hammer, caused the fif^S bucket to drop down.” 1 

> Here, first of alif^&Mold that his (sun’s) chariot, the 
%Teat chariot with horses, has become visible, evidently mean* 
ing that the dawn has made its appearance on the horizon. 
Then the # |»ven, probably the eave^tffotpg, or seven rivers, 
are said tdhnilk this dawn and produce the two. This milking 
is & familiar process ia the Hi g- Veda, and in one place the 
, cows of 'the faormng are said to be milked from darkness (J, 
T^;|wro evidently mean day and n^p, and as soon 
they give rise to the fiveieasoufl. The day 
are said to be the two uiothWMf^^njra in XII, 

I here they are the mothers of the livOsSwcuis. What 
after the expiry of tho seasons is. .described in th®' 
eighth terse. It say^tbat with the ten of Vivas vat, or with < 
tho lapse, of ten months, Indra with his th^-ftdd ham- 1 
mershoiJk dowB the heavenly j ir. This emus At the three 
storing |riaHs of the aerial waters (VAR 01', 4) Were all 
emptied eeean at this time, and along .with it the sun 

also wenfifWWhe lower world, far sunlight; is described to 
ba'llfree-fcid 'in VTT, 101 ,'2, aifd Sayana t^re quotes the Tait* 
tiriyi Samhit%^EE % l, 2|£>J, which says ths^be sun has three 
lights; the xpoffib#' Mghlfj|ggg the Arsoa^ the mid-day th# 
Gri§hma, ,an 
obviously re: 





tKiT Skarat4f,>^k\ verse, 

'the Chlee-fold courses of waters in the hi 


ven and 5 


S iree-fold light of the sun ; and ail this iidifd #< 
d with the ten of Vivamh The son and the #§* 
Orifice are then preserved as seed to be«e~gen©rated soma tim® 
after,— a process symbolised hi the PraVargya ceremony, * tjmj 

**** mei 

a ***»«!*»# v m wi 
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<4$. . jHa . AMiKj jbokb is the nteW 

V£ W: ' V,:- r ^ * 

■Me«*kf the son heaven is veiy cm&raoa in the 

y-sacrificial time in the Aitarey* tTV, 1£) 

V we read, “ The gods, being afraid of.ljis (sun’s) falling jtyppkd 
them, being turned upside down, supported him by placing 
abort* him jthe highest worlds ”; 1 and the same idea is met 
with iu i£e T&ndya Brflhihana (IV, 5, 9-11). The words 
“faUingbeyond” {parAchas atipdtdt) are very important, ia** 
asmueh as they show that the son dropped into regions that 
"were oh the yonder aide. One of the Ashvin’s protege is 
. also called Chyav&na, “which word Prof. Max Muller derives 
. from ckyu to drop. The Ashvins are said to ba\e restored him 
t<iyouth, which, Using divested of its legendary form, means the 
rehabilitation of the sun that had dropped into the nether 
world. The Pravargya ceremony, which preserves the seed of 
; the sacrifioLds, therefore, only one phase of the story of the 
dropping sum in the sacrificial literature, and the verses em- 
ployed ceremony, if interpreted in the spirit of that 

yoeremony, appear, -as stated above, to indicat'* an older year of 


|f five seasons and ten months. 

_ But the Mantras used in the Pravargya ceremony are not 
so explicit as one might expect s'tich kind of evidence to be. 
Therefore, instead of attempting to give more evidence of the 
same kind, — and there are many such facts in the Vedic sacri- 
ficial literature,— I proceed to give the direct statements about 
the duration of tl^Smuial Sattrag from the well-known Vtdie 
works. These fitanA^ts have nothing of the legendary cha- 
racter about them, find' are, therefore, aheolu^Ml^in and 
reliable, It has been.* stated before '.that of 

sacrifice is an old one, w^ Nfoand amongst 
tie and the European branches of, the Aryan ra 


the main ritual of the religion of these peix 
enough ev ery det ail concer ning the ; 

l Ait Brah. iv, 18-ww wcrir rBtHNWsftaf sd 
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clbsdf^tdbfcfc oramuafcely tbe*priests, -who. . 

had tbr<&afge&f ' these ceremoniei. ' that in gNjag,. 

reasonsffethe prevalence of a particular practice, these priests \ 
sometimes Indulged in speculation ; butVbhe details of the 
g urtriflfts arete facts that were settled id accordance with 
.castors and tradition, Whatever explanations might he giveuin 
regard to their origin. But sometimes the facts were found to 1 
be so stubborn as to defy any explanation, and the priests had 
to content themselves with barely recording the practice, audd‘- 
adding that “ such is the practice from times immemorial. ’ 

It is with such evidence that we have now to deal in investi- i' 
gating the duration of the annual Sattras ^.ancient timefk, " 
There are many annual Sattras like Adi tydnam-ayamdt, 
Angirasam-ayanam, Gawmrayanavu &o. mentioned xn the i 
Br&hmanas and the Shrauta Sfttras ; and, as observed by Dr. 
Hang, they seem to have been originally established inimi^ 
tation of the sun’s yearly course. They are the oWest of thjte 
Yedic sacrifices, and their duraion and other •dfitflilpfci’® beei^- 
all very minutely and carctully noted down in the sacrificial 
works. All these annual Sattras are not, however,, esentially ^ 
different from each other, being so many different varieties or l 
modifications,-’ according to circumstances, of a common model 
or type, and the Gacam-ayanam is said to be this type, 
com. on ishv. S. S. 11, 7, 1). Thus in the Aitareya Brfihmapia* 
(IV, 17) we are told that “ They hold ^% Gav&m^yarum f fi 
f is, the sacrificial session called 4 the'CoWs walk.’ The coWfly 
are the Adtt»s (gods of the months) . By bolding the session 
called afiBgtf walk they also hold the Adity&n&m-ayanm 

fl, therefore, aawertafo the 
lo'eame rulewottlff^Tyto 




Adilyas).” 1 

iotfTO the QaV&m-aynnam, 

■er annoed * Sattras, and vte ueed nob . 

This Gax&mrayanam, cd the Com* walk,. Mb" 





,X -j/ *&* Dr. Hsug’fl Alt Bxltfi. V<*. II, f. 287. The CrigM 1m* M- 

lowsrf s r ewggi 4ft r srrtr wr jtW 




iM- , mk tJSHjh 

d^ribcd in Onee fe the -Aitare^k jflMtpM* 

in- iij® M$$y* ■ S«iibit&. We'-h^pfjfeljp 
•Ppy* j^hjaapfc (IV, . 17), which describes the osigi?» <Hptd 
, &$t* as follows :— </* a * 

' desirous of obtaining hoofs and harp, 

hfi^iahce^* jwcmbial session. In the tenth month (of their 
|f#i§f&ee)| fihej obtained hoofs and horns. They said, ‘We hem 
obtained- fulfilment of that wish for which we underwent the 
^■initiation into the sacrificial rites. Let us rise (the sacrifice 
, ; >eing finished)/ Those, that arose, are these, who have boms* 
|Of those, who, however, sat (continued the session) saying* 
** “Let «s finish the year, ’ the horas went off' on account of 
thjejjr distrust. It is they, who are hornless (ttipar&h) . They 
(Continuing their sacrificial session) produced vigour (4 rjam) 
Thence after (having been sacrificing for twelve months and ) 
jh|viug secured all the .seasons, they rose (again) at the end. 
»or they had produced the vigour (to reproduce horns, hoofs, 
■at when decaying) . Thus the cows made themselves belov- 
! w> by all (the whole world), and are beautified (decorated) 

all” J 

Here it is distinctly mentioned that the cows first obtain- 
ed Hus fulfilment of their desire m ten months, and a number 




efaafai cfettplet#§ sn' , 'iea months. - ’Why" slmitd &:§*$ 

so f" yb%Zwaa\'8attrli t which is annual in 
and whiibi&W lasts for twelve months, once completed fa ten 
months Y?- jtlow.did the saerificers obtain all the religion^ me- 
rit of Ik twelve months’ sacrifice by sacri^phg for ten h&m&te' 
OtBf f - ThisO are very important questions ; bnt ijfae Aitwfcya 
BrAhmaMhelther raises them, nor girt# os any cdW'to ‘thefi; 
Solution. If we, however/ go back to the Taittirfya 8athidbK^ 
the oldest And most authoritative work on the sacrificial ■cere- 
monies, we find the questions distinctly ^raised. The Samhftfi 
expressly states that the Gnt tim-ayamin can be completed in 
ten or twelve months, according to the choice of the saorificir; 
but it plainly hcknowleges its inability to assign any reason 
,how a Sattra t>f twelve months conld be completed in ten, ex- 
cept the fact .that “it is an old practice sanctioned by imme- 
morial usage.” These passages are wery important for our 
purpose, and I give below a close translation of each, Hie 
first occurs in the Taittirtya Samhitfi, (VII, 5, 1, 1-2) l , and 
may be rendered as follows 

“The cows held this sacrificial session, desiring that ♦blu- 
ing hornless let horns grow unto ns.’ Their session • lasted 
(for) ten months. Then when the horns grew (up), th% roSW 
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_ (gtaaes) pkaSai ,dm#$the ^,*Aiay month!* ffejja, Is what 
' the 'Sattra has^achietrad for her. ! Therefore, whatever isdone 
the ho$» of one performing the yearly Sattra is soccessfnl- 
1|V timeiyand properly done.” 

v .!-< '"-Thh aeco«i^|pgbtly differs from that given in the Aite- 
’ ftjya, J&iiimaha. In the Samhitft the cows, whose session last* 
months, are said to be still hornless ; bat insteaa 
t&'gtACiiaf vigour faijam), they are said to have obtained as a 
reward for their additional sitting, the pleasure of comfortable 
gracing in the two rainy months, during which, as the com- 
mentator observes, the Jiorned cows find their horns an impe- 
diment to graze freely in the field, where new grass has grown 
up. But the statement regarding the duration of the Sattra, 
tig., (hat it lasted for ten or twelve months, is the same both 
in the S&mhit& and in the Br&hmana. The SamhitA again 
takes np the question in the next Anuv.&ka (VII, 5, 2, 1-2) 1 , 
and farther describes the cows’ session as follows : — , 

“The cows held this sacrificial session, being hornless 
(and) desiring to obtain horns. Their session lasted (for) ten 
months ; then when the horns grew (up), they said, ‘We have 
gained, let us rise, we h ve obtained the desire for which' we 
sat (commenced the session).’ Half, or as many, of them as 
said, ‘ We shall certainly sit for the two twelfth (two last) 
months, and rise after completing the year,’ (some) of them had 
horns in the twelfth month by trust, (while) by distroBt those 
that (are seen) hornless (remained so). Both, that is, those 
who got horns, and those who obtained vigour (-Grjam), thus 
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| spn^f enwrff 
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go by the path (pa^em ) ; hegolhg l>y 'ilie-'pafclt.- 
&s (the end). This & that successful ayaww 
/ . i Therefore, it is go-mni (benefili&i to the cows).” 
This passage, in its first part, repeats the story given in 
the previous Anuv&ka of the Sariihita and in the Aitareya Br&h* 
maaa with' slight variations. Bnt the latter part . contains two 
important statements : firstly that whether we complete the 
sacrifice within ten months or twelve months, the religious me- 
rit or frnit* obtained is the same in either case, for both are said 
to prosper equally: and secondly, this is said to be the fi&S® 
because it is the '■path, ’ or Rityana explains “ au immemorial 
custom.” The Sariihita is, in fact, silent as to the reason why an 
annual Sattra, which ought to and as a matter of fact does 
now last for twelve months, could be completed in ten months; 
and this reticence is very remarkable, considering how the 
SamhitA sometimes indulges in speculations about the origin of 
sacrificial rites. Any how we have two facts clearly established, 
(1) that at the time of the Tnittiriya SamhitA the Gav&m~aya- 
n am, the type of all annual Sattras, could be completed ft* ten 
months ; and (2) that no reason was known at the time, as to 
why a Sattra of twelve months could he thus finished m ten, 
except that it was ‘an immemorial custom.’ The TAndya 
BrAhraana, IV, 1, has a similar discuss^n about Gav&m~aya~ 
n am , and dearly recognises its two-f ild diameter so far -Wft 
its duration is concerned. SAyana and B|a>^» Bhtol a H^ w 
tyar commentaries on the Taittirtya SamhitA, cannot, itibfkpi 
fore, be said to have invented any new 
as regards the doable duration of this annod * ''"'***’ 11 
shall discuss later on what is denoted “ cows f ‘ 

passages. At present we are concern^ with tj 

mat ' 




%ax as etm 


^.^tanfits* the *th&a 



; fer ten 

■ ,"W. 


annual 

A& This duration 
'all suoh*5S&&rfe$ 


^ fee V, 

tm 

must have l. ^ „ 

twelve B3oi^v 'JffiXHfce Vedlc people cpmtf 
where such an ttam^leesion was impossible, 
tism in such .patter^ is fee strong that the old praeMw^* 1 
have dp^ved the change in the calendar, and it 
eo^pSfed as an alto rnative period- of duration for this St 
The Tai$tirf va Samhitfi had thus to ': 




At 
5 these 



'- j! .#tei3ia'^ l s^^?!od ) stating ihat it is an ancient p: 
fe. think it softies the rjnestn*)*, so far as the dan 

ip ancient i imes is concerned. Whatever feasbns we 
1 may assign for it, it is beyond all doubt that the. clip! annual 
Suttrai lasted only lor ten months. 

But the Tattiriya Samhitk is not alone in being 5 thug 
1 unable to assign any reason for this reli( of the amiefjffhuen- 
daf, or the duration of the annual Sntlra, We. still 
: the twelfth month of the European solar year as 
i which word etymologically denotes the tenfc&mcntb, 

CeM, Sans. d^kdn^ ten ; and^ her Sans. v&m, tbps or p£&od), 
and we all kno# that Numu added two mddfe-f^the ancient 
Roman year and made it offwel$l months, flukrch, in his 
*• life of Nnma, records afi$tlier -version of tie gfeory, viz„ that 
% according ro some, did not add the two months, but sim~ 
transferred them from the end |g t^iwginhlng of the year, 
if thh:iiatnes of the. months cleariy 4 shh#-ihat this could not 
f'toye for the enumeration crfVthe months by words 

fanffiieatihg their order, as the fifth or QumtilU (old name for 
the sixth of Sixtilis, (old name for August}, the seventh 
and so on the rest in their order, cannot, after ft is 
- .Js&ce begun, be regarded to bays abruptly etoppe^^, 
iilmvihg OBty tbfc last two’ 
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however, aowihrows quite & new Bgbt on 
d^iant Vedic as well as Bomapi; and if we 

take the of ten months and the old J&ojmfc 

year of ten months ai^iiUcs of the period when the ahceS- 
tors of jboth these races lived together within the circum- 
polar regions* there is no difficulty of explaining how the 
remaining days were disposed of. It was the period of the 
long night, — a time when Indra fought with Vala, to re- 
gain the cows imprisoned by the latter, and Hercules killed 
gtkh c gi&nt Oacus, a three-headed fire- vomiting monster, who 
p$K& carried off Hercules’ cows and hid them in a cave, drag- 
ging them backwards in order that the foot -marks might not 
be traced. When the Aryan people migrated southwards from 
this ancient home they had to change this calendar to suit their 
new home by adding two more months to the old year. But 
the traces of the old calendar could not be completely 
off, and we have still sufficient evidence, traditional or 
ciaJ, to warrant us in holding that a year of ten mm 
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t lowed by a night of t wo months was known in the In< 
manic period — a conclusion, which is further confirmed by 
tonic myths and legends, as explained by Prof. Rhys, whose 
views will be found summarised in a subsequent chapter. 

The Taittirlya Saiiihita, and the Aitareya Br&hmana sj 
of the Gavdm-ay attain as being really held by tbe cows, 
it really a session of these animals ? Or was it something else! 
The Aitareya Br&hmana, we have saeil£.' t&alff a > out a saggee* 
at ‘ the cows are the 
Cows’ session, is real|j^i$ 

Comparative mythoid| 

.remarkable suggestion pT&'ipP^Kd by the Br&hmaba. 
as we meet them in Jhe mythological leg“nd|j 
,ys and nights of the year, not only in t he Vedic 
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^ . '8G0%4|vAgDi • m<?n ... T . v , s 

:4tH$V$& •ifr^ii.ponplosioa that a .year of 81 
'^t^wenisJpfa wyth<$ogy* 'Ihis r^- 

i'li^lniniTimi' the civil year of 360 days, or falls $her&? of 
rjoiur by 16 days. It is, therefore, clear, that if a ^ 

, 4 _jps existed before the Aryan separation, it must . . 

have IweutfoTflowed by a continuous night of ten days ; while, 4 
where theyear was of 300 days, the long night extended over 
60 days of 24 hours each. We shall thus have different kinds 
of long nig hts ; and it is necessary to see if we can collect evi- * 
dence to indicate the longest duration <§ the night known be- 


fore the Aryan sep&r* 
HMios, as.staf J ““ 
ler goes q 
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gro 
- by no 
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forpted their 
modern sopse 
may be difficult to" assi 
Equally puzzling is ,th : 


Speakingfof the cows or oxen of 
kssage |p6ted jbove, Prof. Max Mul- 

ilios thus receive their back- 
«s told of them by Homer is 
*When *it is said that the companions of 


and that they thus 
,r*lly take this in the 
mtirfg their days, though it 
Mother definite meaning to it. 
alluded to in the Homeric hymn 


that Hermes stole the oxeh of ' Apollon and killed two of them. 
The number % Apollon’s, okSn is given as fifty jfbthets give 
the number as, >160 cows,, twelve oxen, and 
looks like the number of in, the 

Hermes should be represent^ as 
and then killing^two, is difficult ’t&Jjg! 
ithetwo &.-Mitio;B#i!^ibuths in & cj 
% - > In j 

^is 








t lost; being swallowed ^ 
Tmgfct that occurred at the end of the year&ad 
lasted) fording to latitude, for varying periods of time, So 
long as eye,* thing was to be explained on the theory of a* 
daily slraggle between light and darkness, these legends were 
unintelligible. But as soon as we adopt the Arctic theory the; 
whole difficulty vanishes, and what was confused and puzzling 
| before becomes at once plain and comprehensible. In the 
: Yedic mythology cows are similarly said to be stolen by Vritra 
, or Vala, but their number is uowMdt r given, unless we regard , 
i the story of Bijrashva (the# Ited-ho|jjg^ slaughtering 100 Or 
101 sheep and giving them t$,a,.8b 
117, 18), as a modification of the 
The Vedic sacrificial literature 
an important rel%. besides the o: 
calendar and especiall y i he long night, 
the relic Is so deeply Mried^u&ypb^u#^ 
planations, adaptations and -em^Slious/ihat wo 
examine at some length the hist&y of the Soma 
order to discover the original meaning of the 
included under that geneml name. ' That the 
an ancient institution ia amply proved by paraH^Jiriie^ 

Parsi scriptures j and whatever doubt we may havare gj 
the knowledge of Sepia in the Indo-European period, 
word is not fopid, in .the, laropapt^gaagog,- the 
sacrifices oaa 'traced " f4cfe to' the 
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pass ia the Big- Veda is dedicated to the 
'• A * «ye&ttd;a^I jsis ' of the Soma sacrifice 
^Be expeoted to^isclo&e, at least" partially, the 
sacrificial system of the Aryan racej and 
jeeed to examine the same, 
ui&temtic of the Soma sacrifice, as distin- 
from other-i'Ai^rifices, is, as the name indicates, the 
fop of the Soma juice and the offering thereof to gods 
iking it. There are three libations of Soma in a 
Je Jiii the morning, one at mid-day, and the last in the 
and all thee<j. are accompanied by the chanting of 
Vs during tbe> sacrifice. These Soma sacrifices, if classed 
^actSording to their duration, fall under three heads; (i) 
frfOKss that ' are jArformed in a sirgle day, called Ekdhas , 
^j^tewe that,* fere performed in more than one and less 
j^l^irteen days," called Ahinas? and (3) those that take 
|n ox more toan Id days afid may last even for one 
pd'yllffS, called Saltras. /filler the nr si head we have 
itba, fully described in the Aitareya lir&hmana 
#*44), as t h • ■ hoy or the type of all the sacrifices that 
1 Snder this cla*s. There are six modifications of Agni- 
viz., Ati-aguishtoma, ^EFkt hya, Shodashi, V&japeva, 
AtirVtra and Aptoryama, which together with Agnishtoma, 
■form |he seven parts, kinds of modifications of the Jyotishto- 
‘ffia-«%ifice, (Ashv. S. S. VI, 11, 1). The modication chiefly 
consist! in the number of hymns to jte recited at the libations, 

->r the manner of recitation, or the dumber of the Grakai or 
oraa-caps used on the occasion. But with these we are not at 
present concerned. Of the second class of Soma sacrifices, 
DvddasMha or twelve days’ sacrifice is* celebrated both as 
\ina and Sattra, and is considered to be very important. 
It is mad#, up of three tryahas (or three days’ performances, 

'' ^plis, Go, and Ayusf, the tenth day and the 
two SHf-, 23-4).. The nine days! Jjlerformance , 
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(thre$ tryahas) is called the Nam-ratra. ,Si 
this, fchfflfe are,snder this head, a number of S' 
extending over two nights, three nights, four nighfc$;>Jj 
twelve nights, called dvi-rdtra , tri^rdtra and so cra^X<^£ 
VII, 1, 4, -VII, 3, 2; Ashv, Shr. But. X and XI.; TtoW 
11,-24,19). In the third clfes we havejthe aunuc.i Satiras 

Si *5" V *i 

and of these the Gavam-ayanam is the type. Some Sq 
which come nnder this class are described as extendi^ 

1,000 years, and a discussion is found in sacrificial wori 
whether the phrase one thousand years signifies 1,000 . re 
or whether it stands for 1,000 da\s, feat we may pHte it 
as unnecessary for cur purpose. Ibd’Wssal Satires ant., 
only important bait r as of this cla^, and to u ud^r stand ^h et 
nature we must sec what a .s kahi/yg means. The%ord literal-*, 
ly denotes a group of six d,i \ . (skat s- akin) juid is, used ter* 
note six days’ perforinanfeS in the sacntid^ditferatureif^i 
employed itf> a unit to measure a incifh in the samel 
we now use a weeh, a month heiutr made up of)$ye 
The shataka, in it-, turn, consists of the daily : 

Jyofis, G'\, A ‘/us, ami UiJ same tmee taken tt) the % 
order «s, ) yvs. Go mb Jyotis. Every skd$dka. therefore, ha-? 
gins and ends wth a *T\ocSffi(oin t (Aits'Bf. 15, 15)* The $kwd 
laka is further distinguished into Mktfjfcm and Prisktkya, a<f* 
cording to the arrangement of the songs sung at the 

Boma libations. An annual bat/m is, '%ri tho main, |§ 

a number of » kalaha? joined with certaip special ilte&i the bo 
giuuing, the middle aud*thc cloae of the Sattra . The central da^ 
of the Sattra is called Vishutdn, and Stands by itself, dividifiP 
the Sattra into two equal halves like the wings of %\jbd&S8 
(Tait. Br. I, 2, 3, 1) ; and the rites in the latter half of the ses„ 
if^or after the Visktmdn day are performed in au order «|$gich 
-is-lae reverse of that followed in pelporming the ceremonies iii 
the first; half of the sacrifice. The ||jfcfel (the 

Gacdmayaraoi) thus consists Of^m^illo WMg aWS : — 
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4, 

5, 

6 , 

7. 


Days* - 


JParts. - '■ 

1. Thelnlioduetory Atir&tra 

The Cbaturvimsha day, otherwise called the Arwnbha- 
'' 9WAit. IV, 12), or the Prayaniya (T&nd. Br. 

^ IV, 2), the real beginning of the Sattra 
3. ..Joar Abhipiava, followed by one Prishthya shafaln 
each month ; continued h- ibis way for five months... 

Three Ahh>p!uva and one P;ifohtby.i shafaha 

The A I »! ii j r i day 

The throe Svara-Silnian days. *4 "^ 

The F tohuv&ti or the Central day , which stands by itself^ 

*. c. t not counted in ll K total of the Sattro days 
The three Svaj a->Sam*m dLyh 
The Vibhvajit day 




1 


150 

24 

1 


8 , 

0 , 

10. One Prishtina and thre* A! hipln i ■*>, ,t a b 

11. One Pnshthya end i *u. AJddp? r , 

continued ir Hd. * *“ ‘ ' 

12. Three A hhi nl, 


T3, 


14. 



* v* 


shtomn, and 
shftba }. ,.j,k 
Tlio Maiirt vrata 

day at the bcpruaniig 
The concluding Aurafa,. , 


’ v ny ff» 

t*mr n 

;;cn r 

ZXT.... iso 

Mi.d.d.tr , 

OllO ( 

rO >1 

iorna, c»i., \ /u* 

U k Pa dtar.ti 

:*.t (Hi. 

■ t.”i 

• i- V' O' h» <da* 

cfj one in. 

if h .. 


30 

} , corresponding 

m 

*•-* iJhatiirvm»"ha 


Total Pays*-. 300. 


It will be seen from the nK.e scheme that there are really 
a few sacrificial rites which arc nbsolua# fixed and unchange- 
able m the yearly -Sattra. The two Atir&tras, (he introductory 
and the concluding, the Charurvimsha and the Mahavrata 
day, the Abbijit am! the Fishvajit, the three Svara-S-imou 
days on either $i<ic of Vishttvau, the Vishuvan itself, and 
the tetj days of Dvidashaha, making up 22 days in all.es- 
elneivo °f rishuvAn, are the only parts that have any special- 
Py abcut^ihem.v fhe rest of the dave are all made up by 
PfhMya shalaha*, which, theufore, consti- 
* " he -iul ltd the elastic or the variable part of 

1 *o:s if we want a Guv&ifrtnifutfa m of ten 


- -ar.y i&CM .. , . ■ •>. ivc num, a or 'XVaiPfUifttWClMl 

months, we have ?rh. to, .strike off five ste%?>ns from the 
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parte marked 3 and 11 in the above scheme. The Adityin&m- 
ay^mm is another modification of the above scheme in which, 
amongst other changes, the sAalahm are all Ahhiplava, 
instead of being a combination of Abhiplam and Priskthya ; 
while if all the shalahas are Prwhthya , along with some 
other changes, it becomes the Angiras&nv-ayanam. All 
modifications do not, however, touch the total number 
But there were saerifioers, who adopted the 
ySf^of 354 days, and therefore, omitted 6 days from 
scheme ; and their Sattra is called the Utsar- 
fait. Saiu. VII, 5, 7, 1 ; Tandya Brfth. V, 10). 
jjject was to make the Sattm correspond with 
. civil or Inner, sis closely as possible. But 
these points^Q|jj1!!bt relevant to our purpose. The Br&hmanas 
and the Shranta Sfitras give further details about the various 
rites to be performed on the \ ishavftn, the Abhijit and the 
Vishvajit or the Svara-s&man day. The Aifeareya Aranyaka 
describes the, Mahavrata ceremony ; while the Atiratra and the 
Chatnrvim^ha are described in the fourth book of the Aitareya 
Br&hmjfciip# T The Chaturvimsha is called because the 
to be chanted on that day is 1 wenty-ibu; -fold. It is the real’ 
beginning- bf the Sal/m as i he Mahavrata is its end. The 
Aitareya Brfihmana (I?, 14) says, “TheHotp pours forth 
the seed. Thus he makes the seed ( which is poured forth ) 
by means of the Mahavrata, '(lav produce off-spring. For seed 
if effused every year is productive.'’ This explanation shows 
that like the Pravargya ceremony, the Mah&vrata was intended 
to preserve the seed of the sacrifice in order that. it might ^ger- 
minate or grow at the proper time. It was a sort of lipk bet- 
ween the dying and the coming year, and appropriately con-; 
eluded the annual tijattra. It will be further Been 
annual Sattm 


ti-rfttra at e*feh of its ende,’ mud tfa|$f> 


the DvudaahaS^yje' archer the teal 


important 


i of the 


tvs thereof, formed m 
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libove is only a brief description, a mere out-lino, of the 
scheme of the annual Battras mentioned in sacrificial works, 
s sufficient for our purpose. We can see from it that a 
of 3fiO days formed their basis, and the position of 
1 ' th^iifehav&n was of great importance inasmuch as the cere- 
monies after it were performed in the reverse order. I have 
shown elsewhere what important inferences can be drawnjrom 
the position of the Vishnv&n regarding the calendar in 
time when the scheme was settled. But we have uo^J 
sider of times which preceded the ^elflewcul of this I 
and for that purpose we must tie* oribe another set of Soma sa 
orifices included under the get er>l class or It has 

been stated above th^'side b\ side with the Dvadashuha, 
there are Atihia sacrifices ol h < night* 1 , t hr«*e nights, etc., np- 
to twelve nights. But t&ese sacrifices d<> not stop with the 
twelve nights’ performancas^ahoro' ll^thirteen nights’, 
fourteen nights’, fiitecn Xnd so om one hundied 

nights’ sacrifice called Tre^^hb^ra^MkamrJasha-rdtra 
and so on upto Shatn-rdtrd^ 
defined to be a sacrifice extending ovefeuio 1 
lays, all, 




[S been 
;elve 
fi- 
tted 

we, However, dis- 
found that along 
Sattms, theie 
irxficeB or saifrjK* 


or less than thirtee 
ing over a period 
in the third 'lass,' 
regard this artificial 
with the Ekaka, the 1 ) i 
is a series of, what ai c teSJRid, t! 
extending over a period of time |from two to one hundred 
■ nights, but not further. These n^|lit-sacrificos or Rdtri-safUas 
are mentioned in the Xaittiriya SHSahita, the Brfthman^s and 
the Shrauta Sfttrafe in clear terms, and there is. ,no ambiguity 
about their nature, number, or duration. Thl Taittiriya Sam- 
htta ia desmbing them often uses the word ts) 

ia the pium^|tating,' that so and so was the first to fnstitui“ oj 
to parceiw4|^>taany nights’ meaning so many mg% fiprifice' 
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(vimshaiim ritrih, VII, 3, 9, U dvtifrimhatm r&trihjtyil, 4# 
4. 1), According to the principle of division noted above all 
night-saejfiees of less than thirteen nights’ duration will "t# n 
called Akiwt, while those extending over longer time opto one * 4 
hundred nights will come under Satfrmi but this i$, «s remark- 
ed above, evidently an artificial division, and ono, who reads 
the description of these sacrifices, rannot tail to be 
the fact that we have here a series of night-sacrifices 
a hundred nights, or if we include the Ati-rdtm 
nf^pir^cries, we have practically a set of hundred nightly 
Soma sacrifices, though, according to the principle of division 
adopted, some may fall under the head of Ahtrur and some 
under that of Sattras. f , 

Now an important question in connection with these 
Satinas is why they alone should Redesignated 4 ^/^-sacri- 
fice s’ ( rd t ri-krat u*)?" or * r/^/^se^sjons * (/dfri-sattras) ? and 
why their nm 
why t) 
hundiei 
the 
(rd 
the; 

and Shata-rutra , a W« 
appears very good at Hie 
has been accepted by all 
In support of it, we may al 
the measurer of time m and 
rally inore marked than 



b«_' osft hundred ? or, m other words, 
ionff&r duration than one 
;nswer the first part of 
,t the word ‘ night ’ 
he denomination of 
1, 17). The word 
f two days’ sacrifice,! 

i. _ * 


Pins explanation 
k a matter of fact it 
o sacrificial ceremonies, 
fact that as the moon was 
s, the night was then nata- 
and instead of saying 
‘ so raahy days* pion often spo$Ee*' of ‘ so many nights,’ much 1 
in the Ean?$ way as we now use the word ‘ fort-night.* This 
is no donb^good so far as it goes ; but tbo question is 
why should tWre be no Soma sacrifices of a ||urcr deration 
than ^pmndred nights ? and why agap, a eedPafjapvis left 
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ia the ifees of^#M ; :;jaerifices after one hundred nights’ <& lira 
: until we come f||Pf annual <S«Mra of 360 day* ? Admifctin 
I thrt ‘ night’ means 4 day,’ -we have Soma sacrifices lasfcin 
from 1 to 16Q days ; and, if so, where was the harm W Com- 
plete the series until th#y early Saftm of 360 days was reach- 
ed ? So far as I know, no writer on sacrificial ceremonies has 
attempted to answer this question satisfactorily. Of course, 
adopting the speculative manner of the Brithmanas, we might 
say that there are no Sorntf sacrifices of longer than ode. hun- 
dred nights’ duration, because the life of a man cannot extend 
beyond a hundred years. (Tait. Br. 2). But such an 

explanation can never ho regarded as satSaetory, and the Mt- 
m&msakas, who got over one difficnltwy Interpreting ‘night 7 
into 1 day,’ l^yo practically left this latter question untouched, 
and, therefore, unsolved. In short, the case stands thus 
tho samik ed literature mentions a series >»f [:), or practically 
one hundred Soma sacrifices, called the ‘night-sacrifices’,; but 
these do not form a part of any annual Sat ho, like the Gatum- 
ayamm, nor is any reason assigned for their separate exis- 
tence, nor is their duration, which never exceeds a hundred 
nights, accounted for. Neither the authors of the Bf^hmanas 
n o r those of the Shrauta Sfttras, much less S&yana and Yaska 
give us any clue to the solution of this question ; and the Mt- 
mamsakas, after explaining the word ‘ night,’ occurring in the 
names of these sacrifices as equal to ‘ day,’ have allowed these 
night-sacrifices to remain as an isolated group in the organ- 
ised system of Soma sacrifices. Under these circumstances 
it would, no doubt, appear presumptions for any one to suggest 
an explanation, so many centuries after what may be called 
the age of the Sattras » But 1 feel that the Arctic theory, 
which, we have seen, is supported by strong independent evi- 
dence, not only explains, but appropriately accounts i<^ the 
original existence of this isolated series of a hundred .Soojg^sa- 
crifieea ; and* therefore, proceed to give my view otUjlw0j$L 


m as 
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It seems to mo that if the word rdtri in'Wf^&tra h> slo! 
understood to mean ‘ night,’ and that if the kmr&tra sacrifk e 
is even now performed during the night, there is no reason 
why wft should not similarly intarpi ct the same word in 
|j pi-rdira t Tri-rdtra &c. tipto Shaf.a-rAtra. The objection, that 
the Soma juice is not extracted during the night, is more ima- 
ginary than real ; for as a matter of fact Soma libations arc 
made in the usual way, during the AU-rAtra sacrifice. 
The Ali-rCUm sacrifice is performed at the beginning and 
the end of every Sattra ; and all the three libations of Soma 
are always offered durjng "the three inrns, or parydyas. of 
the night. The Aitareva Br, 'Jumna (IV, 5), in explain- 
ing the origin of this ,-,acrifhe, ts-Ih us that the Asuras 
had taken shelter with the night, /m id the B^tas, who 
had taken shelter with the day, wanted to expel them from 
the dark region, Bnf among.?!, the Be'as. In>in alone we s 
found ready and willing to undertake this ta,-k ; sad entering 
into darkness, he, with ’he asS'stnnee >;’ metres, turned the 
Asuras ont. of the fr=>, pari of Jr; night by the first Soma 
libation, while by means of tne middle tarn ( parydya ) of 
passing the Soma-cup, the A suras were tamed out of the mid- 
dle part, ,and by the third turn -/lit ; t'lhe third or the last 
part of the night. The three Soma libations, here spoken of, 
are all made daring the night, aud the I -uhmana further 
observes that there is no other deity sane Ind, ft und the Metres 
to whom they are offered, (Of. iipas. Sh. Su. XIV, 3. 12), The 
next section of the Brahmana (IV, 6) distinctly raises the 
question, “ How are the Pavamana Stotras (to be chanted for 
the purification of the Soma juice) provided for the night, 
whereas such Stotras refer only to the, day, but not to the 
night ? ” and answers it by stating that ^Kie Stotras are the 
same fc$&tfe» day and the night. It is •, clear from this that 
Soma Mee, was extracted and purified at night during the 
aod Indra was the oply deity to whom the 
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;,■ , •• •■'f* ".'•>* 'J r 'v. '■■ : v ' , 

60S. Iwdfj to help :iad in his fight wiiL 
the Asur&s, who had taken shelter with the darkness of tho 
night, That’ the ,Ati-rdtra is an ancient Sacrifice is farther 
proved by the occurrence of a similar ceremony in the Farsi 
scriptures. The word Ati-rdtra does not occur in the AvesiH 
but- in the Vendidad, XVIII, 18 (43)~22 (48), we are told 
that there are three parts of the night, and that in the first 
of these parts (thrishmi), lire, the ton of Ahora Mazda, calls 
upon the master of the# house to : 
and to fetch clean wood l that 


says the Fire, “Ueng 
Daevas (Vedic Asur0^jf^ho is 
and wants to put' out my life.'* Am 
made daring the, second ancf'jhe third 
close resemblance he; w-eir that* a: 



^nd put on hia girdle 
aura bright ; for, 
made by the 
p against me, 
line request is 
the night. The 
be parydyas of the 
Ati-rdtra sacrifice d<“ Obt seem to have been yet noticed ; but 
whether noticed or not, it i! ows that thfi Atimrdtra is an anci- 
ent rite performed dnnng i ue nighl for the purpose of helping 
Indra, or the .deity that fought with the powers of darkness, 
ipd that snJ&fosacrificial acts as patting on the girdle (tiostQ 
^squeezing the .Sonia, were' performed during this period of 
mess. A* ,i , '» 

to 1 he sacrifice of a single night may 
well be exte^ffi ^n^ases where sacrifices had to he performed 
for two, three ofi ji $ ore continuqiif Rights. .1 have already 
shown before that the ancient sacrificers completed their sacri- 
ficial sessions in ten months, and a long night followed the com- 
pletion of these sacrifices. What did the sacrificers do during 
this long night ? They could not have slept all tho time ; and 
as a matter of fact we know that the people in the extreme 
nprth of Europe and Asia dp not, even at present, sleep 
duriig the whole of the long night which occurs in their 
p^rCif the globe. Paul Du Chailla, who has recently (1P00) 
an account of his travels in Tka Land <?/ ids 
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Long Night, informs ns (p. 75) that although the Ban went 
below the horizon for several days in the Arctic regions, yet 
dnring the period “ the Lapps could tell from the stariw 
whether it was night or day, for they were accustomed to . 
gunge time by the stars according to them height above 
the horizon, just as we do at home with the sun”', and 
what the Lapps do now, mict have been done by the oldest 
inhabitants of the circttm-polir regions. It is, therefore, clear 
that the aueienL 'the Aryan race could not 
have gone to^slgp^W^JHBpiLsilig for ten months. Did 
they then fjfeffljj fc ,jjth« tneW hands folded when Indra was 
lighting forjgjpf wi^h^te powtWftf darkness? They pci • 
ar* ten mojtlni^itk a view to help In- 
t fte lime when Indra 
song4 and Soma libations, 
sacrifices sat nt'e. gate up the 
ht wit’. ¥silu alone and single- 
fhe whole theory* of sacrifices^,' 
Therefore, if the Arctic theory'! 


formed then 
dra ia his war with Vaia 


most needed the help of*! 
are we to sapposi that these 
sacrifices and left Indi l \> ft , 
handed as best as he • odd ? 
negatives such a '■opposition. 




to 24 boors), 
Soma sacrifices * 


is true, and if the ancestor of tB# Vedio Ri-his ever liv 
region where the dnrhm s of the night lasted for sewn 
''adaylemg taken a- :> mi as are ni time ttt[ 

we naturally expect to find o, series of uig^tl., 

performed during tbd penod, lodlclp ti^'gdds in their struggl^ 
with the dcumas of darkness ; ami: as a matter of fact’, theregg 
are in the Vedic sacrificial literature, a number of sacrifices 
which, if we iuchtde the Att-nlfra, in it, extend from one to, 
a bundled nights, The Mimufiisakas and even the authors of f 
the Brali rrianas, who kuevv little about the ancient Arctic .! 
home, have converted them night-sacrifices into dey-sacr^ 
fie.es; but the explanation evidently appears to be 
at a time when the true nut uie of the. liotri-kratus qa 
sattras was forgotten, and it does not, therefore, preclude as 
from Interpreting these fads in a different way. , . 
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hero a s, r no 
■outoiiioas 
‘jinked 
m the 


ready stewed above that if we accept the explanation of the 
Mtm&hisak&s, we cannot explain why the series of the night- 
sacrifices Shonld abruptly end with the Shata-r&tru or a hund- 
red sights’ sacrifice ; but by the Arctic theory we can explain 
the fact satisfactorily by supposing that the duration of the 
* King night in the ancient home varied from one night (of 24 
hours) to a hundred continuous nights (of 2$00 hours) ac- 
cording to latitade, and that the hundred nightly Soma sacri- 
fices corresponded to the different durations ja^the night at dif- 
ferent places in the aneierit' home. Thus Where the darkness 
^•lasted only for ten nights (240 hours) a Dasha-rdtra sacrifice 
was performed, whil&^Where it lasted for 106 nights (2400 
hours) a Shata-rdtrc^ IlSrifice wa« necessary. | 
sacrifices after the Skata-mtra because a hm^ 
nights marked the maxim^j^^Tratioff of darku 
by the ancient sacrifices of the race. We havj 
legend of Aditi indicates a period of seven* i» 

'join to it the Dawn and the Twilight of 30 dg|ys 
are left three months, (or if we take the year 'fb 1 ooi 
days, then 05 days), for the' duration of tfie 
night, — a result which remarkably corresponds 1 
duration of the night-sacrifices known in til 
The Dawn marked the end of the long-^jp^ 'am 
therefore, be included in the latter at least for sacrifice*!,;- par- 
poses. In fact separate sacrifices are enjoined for the Dawn 
in sacrificial works ; and we may, therefore, safely exclude the 
long |)awn from the province of the nightly sacrifices, and the 
same Tfewy be said of the period of the long evening twilight. 
A hundred nights’ sacrifice thus marked the maximum dura- 
tion «Jf darkness during which Indra fought with Vala and 
was strengthened by the Soma libations offered to him in this 
sacrifice. As there is no other theory to account for the exisfc- 
dftice of the night-sacrifices, and especially f<?r their number, to 
%it, fflMBfe mdrod, these sacrifices may be safely, taken to indi- 
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&o the existence of an ancient year appro vinately divided 
into seven months’ sunshine, one month’s dawn, one months 
evening twilight and three months’ long continuous night. 

There are other considerations which point out to the same 
conclusion. In the j-st-Vedic literature we^ have a periston! 
tradition that Indra alone of ail gods is the master of a hn&- ( , 
dred sacrifices (skatik-Jcratzi), and that as this attribute formed., 
so to say, the very essence of Indraship, he always jealously 
watched all, possible encroachments against it. But European 
scholars, relying upon the fact that oven Sayana prefers, 
except in a few plSces { ill, M, to interpiut sAatol'fftiK, as 
applied to Indra in iho Big -Veil,*, mining, not 4 the guis^ 
ter of a hundred sacdi^cs 'but v the lord of a hundred mights 
or powers, ’ havemoL mdy pm ,’d.* the Purutde tradition, but 
declined to wo? ! '^'riuJf.u Big- Veda except 

to the pesv., energy, skill, wisdom, or, generrally 

speahi JW ro powt” f * mi, or lnmd.* Bat if the above ox- 
tiiv Origir -i i if” ni,,ht-s#v rhicen is correct, wo 
•*»ir ?.u j . < I. • w\*dg ' teat the Paramo Ira- 
mi.t^ nu 1 ■ ail con Imid upmi a pure unis under- 
iiU ^ nin g'iSteo epithet shata-kratu as 
vapjHitfoto l$lj|a i\*V* \ - 4 dic literature i am aware of tins 
('•lettfM tra|h|fo)'S' 4 p[ i ) r t »i»d»*\fedie lit entire are often found 
1 o haveditt^ ^Vuder baguayn the V educ\ but irpthe present ease 
>ve ht^|g|pinctami: nmre reliable and huigibh iV go upon* Wo 
Have a group, an isolated group of a hundred nightly Soma 
siuwitmes, and as long as it stands unexplained in the Vedic 
sicnhcial literature it would be unreasonable to decline to con- 
nect it with the Puntnie tradirion of Indra’s sole mastership of 
h hundred sacrifices, especially when in the light Of thft- Arc- 
t Ic theory the two can be so wi ll and intelligibly .‘co&$$fe$tdd. 
The hundred sacrifices, which regarded as constituting the 
essence of ludraship iu the Ptir&uis, ar^ there said to be tho 
Ashvamedha sacrifices ; «,jpd it may, at the outset be > urged l 
' r ° ’y JW\ ' % 
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Shata-r&tra sacrifice mentioned in the sacrificial worim 
ilffiot an Ashvamedha sacrifice. But the distinction is neither 
important, act material. The Ashvameda sacrifice is a Soma 

f lee and is deSbribed in the sacrificial works along with the 
.-sacrifices. In the Taittirlya SaiiihifA J|II. 2.11 A a hun- 
offerings of food to bo made sacrifice 

MM mentioned, and the 16, 1) 

I^Mpes that Prajupati obtained tbpSe offlpnffl. *Jg Kafhig the 
f'inght,” and consequently thej|j|jj$! 'tin -^0 

| dnration of the Ashvam^Jha is og^^Sfficed, inas- 

much as it depends upon the return of the hoMpand in the 
Big- Veda (I, 183, 1) th pairiticjai horse MHicuttfied with 
the sun moving irtnvattrs. Tht ref urn of tft$ sacrificial horse 
may, therclore, be tMen®. symbolise the rifturn of the sun 


i'raght,” and consequently th^pj^S - Ca !3ju^^ganpcs. The 
| dnration of the Ashvam^Jha is og^^Sfficed, inas- 

much as it depends upon the return of the hoMpand in the 
Big- Veda (I, 183, 1) th pairiticjai horse MHicuttfied with 
the sun moving irtnvattrs. Tht ref inn of tft$ sacrificial horse 
may, therefore, be tMen® symbolise iherclturnof the sun 

! after the tong night, ancWiPfslo-e reset iblance between the 
Ashvamedha and the night-sacrifices, who h wore performed to 
e^>le Indra to light vutn Vala and re.x.ue the dawn and the 
sun from b\> elntcbo ■, may thus be taken as established. At 
any rare, wo need not be surprised if the Skate, -r at r a, Sotha 
teen lice appears in the form of a hundred Ashvamedha sacri- 
fices in the Pur&na->. The tradition is sub-tantially the same 
in either case- and when it can be so easily and naturally ex- 
plained on the Arctic theory, it would not be reasonable to set 
it aside, and hold that the writers of the Pur&rtas created it by 
misinterpreting the word skata-kraf >i occurring in the Vedas. 

We have seen that shata~kratu as applied to Indra is in- 
terpreted by Western scholars, and in many places even by S&- 
. ’-ten* himself, as meaning the lord of a hundred powers. Su - 
^yapa now and then (III, 51, 2; X, 103, 1) suggests or gives 
an alternative explanation, and makes Indra * the master of a 
hundred, sacrifices’; but Western scholars have gone further 
and discarded all other explanations except the one noted 
above. It b, thepefieafenecessamtlKxamine the meaning of 


^Jhis epithet, as use 


a little more closely in 
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this place. If the word kratu. in shata-kratn be interpreted to' 
mean ‘might 7 ot ‘ power, ’ the numeral shat a, which strictly* 
denotes ‘ a hundred,’ will have to be taken as equivalent to 
‘many’ or * numerous,’ inasmuch as no definite set of a hundred 
powers canborainte|&^ a|ppecially belonging to India. 
That thejMM|flU9&^ so interpreted is evident frnnx'lhe 
fact ( I, 100, 12 ) and skntam- 

titi (I, fflrjlio.^, plied fo ludra in the I tig- Veda, 
are foudHBkWjJ^^p fh#form of nah'ixra-v.ith'i (III, 60,' 
"h and 21. -Again Indra’s arrow is oncai 

called al so wkmfro-porm in the same 

verse (VIII. bile Sonia i-< i 'pvos'»ntcd as going in a 

hundred ways (sk>.t>i->/-<v,/j,n) in IX, "0, 30, and a few hymns 
after it is said to be snLasra r '%■'/"> or goino in a thousand' 
ways (IX, 100, 0). Kvon the. adjective sltatti-vianyu, whicht. 
Sayana interprets as meaning ‘ the ir.v-ier of a hundred sacrb| 
dees’ in X, 100, 7, has its < ounteipart, if not in the Uig-Vh^^ 
at least in the Sama-Veda which reads auU wa-mwmjtt for ‘"sa- 
hasra-musUa in Jtig-Vedu VI. 40, 3. This shows that the 
Vedic bards considered shut a (a hundred) and su/iasra (a thou- 
sand) as interchangeable numerals in some places ; aud if the 
numeral shat a in shata-h-atu. had been of the same character, 
we should naturally have nut with a paraphrase of the epithet 
as mhasra-h-atu somewhere in the Vedic literature. But 
although the epithet akut't-kroJ u, as applied to Indrs, occurs 
about sixty times in the ] fig- Veda and several times, in ' 
other Vedic works, nowhere do wo ibid it paraphras^jt as 
sahasra-kratu, which shews that the Vedic bards diif nht 
feel themselves at liberty to alter or paraphrase it as they" 
liked. The adjective amita-kratu is applied to ludra in I, 
102, 6 ; but as amitn does not necessarily mean more than 


‘one hundred/ it does nqj; follow that on this account we 
should give up the ordnfc^meaniaj^u/toita in shatorbratu,' 
If the word kratu baK&ov^eKr'j^ 'used in the Wakt! 
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Veda to denote a&eiifice, we may have been justified in inter- 
preting 8hata~k?atu in the way suggested by Western scho- 
lars. 1 Bat, as observed by Dr. Haug, when Vasishtha prayed to 
Indra (VII, 32, 26) “ Carry, 0 lndra ! our saerificial perform- 
ance (ktatum) through, just as a father does to his sons, (by 
assisting them). leach ns, 0 thou, who fu&jnvcked by many’ 
that we may, in this turn* (of the night), reach alive the (sphere 
of) light (jyotis)” x the prayer in- all probability refers to the 


sacrificial performance held for the purpose of enabling 

•the sacrificers to safely tjPJB'the other end of the night. In 
fact, tra sadpftce ttfd %b Aitareya BrAh- 


•-Veda Bi 


P»%fe#Du 

feSfdt&kxp 


Aitareya BrAh- 


103, <) n N4fc>fft all hMUclv that, a 


ring to bmsJSomn -a entice should occur in other 


hymns. Hence if there’mre passage’ where kraiu cln be taken 
to mean 1 a sacrifice,’ tkergHfero ••'■asp^g iy t he 
kruiu be not understood t^pPan “ tbel|a^,£|y of jTnB^ed 
sacrifices ” as suggested by the PcrA,^ tr.id.tiOjj.* ^jjprotbcr 
fact which favours t hi^jBp%&tt|gt^t 1 m , is'that ,u the^Iiig-Veda 
Iudra is described fl^estnBl 00, 00 or l(^l*$brtresses m 


Indra is described a ft deatf^pjf On, 00 or K^|»B>ttyesso m 
cities (pa rah) of his enemies^P J 3y 7 ; II ) 9, 6 ; V% 31, 4 ; 11 


14, 6), Now deoa-purdh , which mejps ‘ the fortresses of the 
gods,’ has been 2 interpret^ to mean ‘ days ’ in the description 
of the daska-r&fra sacrifice in the Paittiriya SamhitA VII, 2, 


1. ~ Sec Dr. Hang’s Ait. Br. (IV, 10), TrantfVoI. II. p 274,' and the 
tiauslator’s note thereon. Dr. Haug thinks teat the veise (Big Vll, 32, 
26) evidently refers to the AU-rdtra feast, foi which occasion it was in all 
likelihood composed by Vasishtha The veifeois. — 3Tf *D" 

Bmr wut i fansrr °fr tstptpt sffar u 

2. Cf Bhatta Bliaskara’s Com. which says; — 4 IjwjCTi ’ .'JT* 

wpftwrfw wtf^rwwr fmwwfrf^r 4 W ' frtfit sr^arrwRit 




6, 0 - 4 ; and If (cities, l<w. 

tresses) of Shambark aaay weUlHMh^lsa&u to me&a vt* 
3Ms view ja confirmed by the statement in the Aitareyi'*V^ 


iu 
' ! 


which says, that the Asnray njha* 
shelter With the night, or, in other words, the darkness r> r > 
night was, so to say, their fortress. Indra’s destroying 
dred forts of Jphambara is, therefore, equivalent to h 
ing with the enemy for^ hundred continuous nigh , 

rrifioerb offered him Sore 
lor pHVbd for the htr 

a i 


daring which t he, an a 
in order that 
Vala. The 



the, 
movi 
the co 


"<W U 

;ne idea which c l a-* 
’a hundred sacrifices , a^i| 
hOgetl^RPy undoubtedly point oai ( > *h * 
hu ri(^p| ^sontinB«rfe murids ii^the uncicn 1 ' L-Oih 

of lud^Hwrfuwi t^fcurn and ur < <>h 

oj^prduuuy duyflrajgp (udra «tfike* Yrr-a , 
his boHV and I think *e Bite nerc a distinct allusion eh n ? 
ho a hundred sainfio s performed 01 to a hundred com mi - ;>•■• 
ni I t 5 icjiiired for '-empiBg a c untpleto victory over th» p. '>>js 
i uhuess iu the nether world, and which nights (or ftdW 
>ii long night of hundred days) may well be deserdeu 
h caking off and bringing back the succession of ordinary dir-t 
and nights, inasmuch as the ' Im g night immediately ' ! 
and precedes the period of sunshine in the Arctic regi >■» 

W*£*nsr*rr f?n»n 


3. mg v. 48, 3,-srr 


f*rPr '*5; 
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Bat a far more^^^^^^rroboj^fl'oo of the above %$jw 
is furnished by certain passages in the Avesta which describe 
the fight of Tishtrya with the .demon of draught called Apa- 
osha or ‘the burner’ in the Parsi scriptures. In the Hig-Veda 
tho fight of Indra with vY ritra ( Vritra-turya) is often repre- 
sented as ‘a straggle for waters ’ ( ap-t&rya, ), or as ‘ the striv- 
ing for cows 1 (go-ishti), or ‘the striving for day ’ (diviskti), 
and Indra is said to hifve released the cows or waters, and 
brought on the dawn or the sun by killing Vritra (I, 51, 4 j II 
19,3). Now Indra, as JTfitr, <i-/tan, appears as Vcrethraghna 
in the Avesta ; but the light for waters is therein ascribed 
Yerethvaghna bnt to Tishtrya, tho star of rain. It 
'IB he, who knocks down Apaosha and liberates the waters 
jfbr the benefit of man, “with the assistance of the viis^g, and 
the light that dwells in the waters, ’’ In short Tmhfc/ya’s 
conquest over A > aOsha is au exact pare Mol of Indra's^con- 
quest otter Vritn described in tho Big- Veda ; and as the 
legends are inh rprg* d at present, they are said to refer to tho 
breaking up of U< * . mds and the bringing on of the rains on 
the earth, Tishtr.v i bong supposed to be ^he star ‘of rain. 
But this theory fails to account for the* fact how 'the recovery 
of the dawn and the rising of the buigjor the bringing on of 
light, wore included amongst the effects of Indra's victory 
over Vritra. It. will be shown in tk^pext chapter that 
the straggle for waters has very little to do with rain, and 
that the fight for waters and (he fight for light am r eally 
synchronous, being two different versions of the same story. 
In short, both of these legends really represent the victory of 
the powers of l.Jd over darkness. Shushna or ‘ the scorcher’ 


is one of the names given to indra’s enemy in the liig-Veda 
(I, 51, IX), ami the result of the conflict between Indra and 
Shushna is the release of the waters, as well as ^ finding of 
the morning cows (VIII, 90, 17), and the winning of the sun 
(VI, 30, 5). Apaosha is thus Shushna underVa g&rb, 
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an&theonly difference between the two legends ia that while 
India is the chief actor in tho one, Tishtrya is the chief 
hero in the other. Bat this difference is immaterial iaasmach v 
as the attributes of one deity are often transferred, even ia'X 
Kig*Yeda, to another* The Avestic legend of Tishtrya is, 
therefore, rightly understood by Zend scholars to be a repro- 
duction of the Ycdic legend of Indra and Vritra. 1 Is'ow, in 
the TIr Yasht, Tishtrya is represented as eventually over- 
coming Apaosha with the help of the Haoma sacrifice offered 
to Tishtrya by Ahum Mazda (Yt. VIII, ld-25). The fight is 
carried on in the region of the wafers, the sea Vonru-Kasha,? 
from which Tishtrya jj^desertbed as fusing up victorious aftetf*$ 
defeating Apaosji ^ yt. VI 11. Td). ffhe Daeva ApaoBhA i^ 
agajfflprsaid to ha||t assumed the nptu of* a dark jbowspfc 
while Tishtrya i ^r ep resented as opposing him in* the 
form of a bright hdfse, hoof against hoof(Yt. VIII, :! 8 ), and 
eventually coming up victorious from out of the sea Vouru- 
Kasha, like the sacrificial *borse rising from the waters in the 
Rig-Voda (I, 1(53, 1). Bnt tho jfcssage most important for 
our purpose is the one hr which Ti-htrya informs Ahnra Mazda 
as to what should be done in order to epable Tishtrya to over- 
come his enemy^ and t^ppeaot bofcre the faithful at the ap- 
pointed time. men tyonld worship me,” says Tishtrya to 
Ahnra Mazda, <v with a sacrifice in which I were invoked by 
my own name, as they vTorship the other Yazatas With sacri- * 
fires in which they are invoked by their own names, then I 
should have come u< the fuithfal at tho appointed time ; I 
should have come in the appointed time of my beautiful 
immortal life, should it be one night, or two nights, or fifty, or 
a hundred nights/’ (Yt. VIII, 11). As Tishtrya appears be- 
fore man after his battle with Apaosha, the phrase “ appoint- 


1, See Darmesteter'a Trans, of Zend-Avesta Part II, ( Vqj/ 
S. B. BcflHtiaa). ix remarks lha* Tishirva’s leiroud is *a 


S. B. 

metiio of 1 


Sjfefe remarks that Tishtrya’s legend is *a 

/a 
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ed tune *!»|dgmfie? the time during which tie battle !s fought 
.and' 'ft the termination of which Tishtrya comes fe) the faith.* 

« ^and the passage,thcrefore, means (1) that the “ appoiat- 
liaie,” when lishtrya was to appear before man after 
ting with Apaosha, varied from one night to a hundred 
nights, and fSMthat lishtrya required to be strengthened 
during'the period by Haoma sacrifices in which he was to be 
invoked by his own name. We have seen above that a hun- 
dred nightly Soma sacrifices were offered to ludra by the 
ancient Vedic sacrifices to enable him to secure a victory over 
Vritra, and that Indra was the only deity to whom the libations 
were offered in these sacrifices. The legend of fisLtrya and 
Apaosha is. no exact reprodui linn of Indra ’s fight 

with Vritra« YalaSpod^with tins correspondence before us, wa *' 
should feel i^J^ijpftidnTn accepting the view stated above 
"regarding the Wgic^f the Shata-ratra sacrifice. NcifhSr 
lfarmesteter r.or^Spieerel explains why the appointed time 
for the appearance of Tishtrya is described as one night 
or two nights, or, fifty, ora hauled nights,’’ though boih 
•'translate thebri$S|^n the same way. The legend al-,o forms 
the t abject Ijf cha&h VII of the ftundahisb, but there, too, 
we find no eiplanaron as^o why the appointed time is des- 
cribed as varying from one to a hundred nights. It is, however, 
suggested by some that the appointed time may refer to the 
season of rains. But rains cannot be said to come after ouo 
night* two nights, or fifty, or a hundred nights, ” and the lat- 
ter, expression would, therefore, lie utterly inappropriate in 
^theSuficase ; nor. as stated above, does Tishtrya’s fight with 
WEp Igife represent only a struggle for rain, .unce we know 
a struggle for light as well, 1 * We have also seen 
°‘ mght-saerilices in the Vedic literature, 
extewffbg over one, two, three, or ten, or a hundred nights, in- 
dicates the long darkness during which Indra fought with Yalaj 
**’» coincidence between this iactand the * appointed time* 
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of Tishtrya cannot be regarded as accidental. The legends are 
undoubtedly identical in character, and, taking the one to illasv 
trate the other, the only conclusion dedncibte from them is 
that a hundred nights was regarded to be the maximum dura'll 
tion of the fight between Indra and Yala, or Tishtrya ana' 
Apaosha, seykr as the ancestors of the Indo-Iranian people 
were concerned, and that the sea Vouru-Kasha or the ocean 
4 encompassed with darkness,’ as the i tig- Veda has it (II, 23, 
18), was the scene of this battle between the powers of light 
and darkness. We also learn from them that the hero of, the 
battle, whether he was Indra or Tishtrya, stood in aeed 
help, derived from thf3 performance of the sacrifices specially 
offered to him during the period ;and fhatajitih njttier of fact 
such sacrifices were performed ux The word 

skata-kmtu does not occur in the A vesta,, BwintMpAshi Yashfc 
(Yt. XYII, 50) “a ram of hundred-fold e$erg^(maeskafie m- 
tokarake) is spoken of ; and considering the fact that in the Ba- 
hrain Yashfc (Yt. XIV, 23) “a beautiful ram, with horns bent 
round ” is said to be one of the incarnations ,of Veretfaraghna, 
and that Indra is also described as appearing m the form of a 
ram in the liig-Veda (VIII, 2, 40), it is very probable that 
the phrase sato-harahe mat shake refers to ^erethraghna ia the 
Ashi Yaaht, and like the epithet shata-kratu, the adjective 
Mto-karuhc means not “ possessed of hundred powers, ” but 
“the master of a hundred deeds or sacrifices.” There is thus 
a very close correspondence between the Vedic and the Avestic 
ideas on this subject, and this strengthens the conclusion that 
the night sacrifices in the Vedic literature had their 
the existence of a long continuous night of varying 
in the original home of the Vedic people. We can 
satisfactorily explain why Tishtrya is described (Yt. 

. vide ypiegeFa Trans.) as “ bringing hither the circlin 
men. ” It is the Avestic parallel of t&e Vedic story of the 
Dawn setting in motion “Yhe ages of men, or m&nwh& yug&f 1 
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fa Uie Iaefc staple*, asd alumni that whan Tishtrya's 
fipl with' Apa®ii®, ^fctndra’s war with Vela, was overlie 
new year coinmeuesd with the long dawn, followed by the 
months of shasMne varying, from seven to eleven in nom^er, 
^Hordin g to the latitude of the place . 1 

IS? ^Tbe passage about SR&htrya’u connection with th^rear is noticed 
I by Mr. Moherjibleu Nosherwan-ji Kuka, m. a , in his essay “ On the order of 
Karsima^ttis,’ 1 published in tlie C ’aim Memorial Volume (p, 58), and of 
1 -which ha was land enough to sad me a sepdiatc copy. 

Tfee passage is in the To Y«sht, § 36 — 4 TtshtHm stdrou raemntem* 
hh&Mftktiu * ni yazamrfi'l , ywt ydie-i.lmx Jw mashyrfic AKuracha 

aunmacha tjiwt^Vnh > *iz>h>ra hn mens / h-trdio uziyotrentem 
htHpovcn?' i/a Jmydurydwht liotiyku taja ntiew ihcy/hry&uha, lata Airy do 
danyluho huythrydo bcuAu t ft,* ‘< } 'v n l Iran**! ih $ it thus, “W< praise the 
star Ttshtiyft, the shining th.‘ $if> sii , v t > fang* here the tur cling years 
Xtf men A Baruwstetu tiLe* t than h> vt^hyein Ac , with the woid-> 
following, vu^uztynifutUm Ji y .mi! H <ium{ ite-, *• We praise Tish 

trya, &c , whose nsiog « . waUiuji oy men v/ho It tho fruits of the 
year,” Aotoi ding to D vtur Ihadm Me in i man i ( < e hi^ Ymhi Id mdeni), 
the meaning of tho wl do pin tgr tph, m vhu h this passage * v'curs, is ; — 

** We praise Tis irijrya , cu. who mdulh the yrai u\olve m accordance 
with tl» notionlWfne mountaineers and the normuK 11< mi di and Y visi- 
ble towaids Iho^rogtom wheio there is iu> (oneit i duration of the yeui ” 

But whitest] <e .Jif&culiies of mb ipmation tiv^ be, one Hung seems 
to bo quite %||ar fiou lh\«t pas age, ?v„ , that Tishtiya tho sui by 
w3wh the yeaf^Wfr if \oned \n the Tu Yasht 9 5, spiing- of Ui arc 
Mid to flow at tho using of Tishtiya, whir m §16 is desirl d as 
4 mingling his shape with light,’ or ‘ moving in light,’ § 40. All the. in- 
ddenls am lie satisfactorily explained if we suppose that, after Ti&htrya's 
light with A pa<r ha, hasting fur 100 nights it the longest, the aotfcl watcis, 
wlje h « jnmmmcated motion to the urn md other hr a\ fsoiy ^^odij^^ro 
JFiniv irh *. Yashf 53-58) and which lay still or stagnant during fheiurm, 
were set fr^ to move again along the patli made by |^ 2 da, on 

with them the light of the sun and thus MW ,year.' ( . .after 

a long winter night in the Arctic region^ qf 

1 ho motion of waters, the eomm^tem&d uf tlrn now yetr, vn$t 

mug of light after Tishtrya’s hgh^With be p plain# ><alyjn 

tips , ua %fci^y making tbelmaid r 'Crf;tothc ra^s s‘-c##A (iS> the 
7 in 

ot B# Year, on thio 

the wsarisome 1 dark’ ' V.'\ M -' 
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la the light of wh&fc has been stated above, we ourq&ri 
better anderetandthe original nature a^ meaning of thad&*» 
rtitra sacrifice. It is a nightly sacrifice, performed daring the 
' ^feheyen at present, and the Mlm&msakas have not succeeded 
h^paverling it into a day-sacrifice. So far it is all right ; bat 
th&ijadstion is why shonld the sacrifice bo called Ati-rSM^ ?. 
The prefix ati (corresponding with Latin tram) ordinarily de- 
‘ .notes * something beyond,’ ‘ something on fcho other side, or^ 
at the other end, ’ and not ‘ something pervading, extending^/ 
or spreading through the whole extent of anything. ’ Even 
Sayana in his commentary on VII, ] 03, 7, the only place where 
the word Ati-nitra occurs in the Rig- Veda, explains it to 
mean ‘ that which is past or bevwiid the night ’ ( ratrirn ati - 
tya vartate iti ahr«tr<<b), and ftndr idntta. in his oominentary 
on the Apastamba Shrauta Siitra (XIV, i, 1), gives tho same 
explanation. The Ati-mtr t, therefore, denotes u trans-noctur- 
nal sacrifice, that is, performed at either end of tho night. 
Now according to the Aitaioya BrahraHna (IV, o), the d ti-ratra 
sacrifice is ] lerforraed for the pnrpo^Q^dciuuMuit the Asuras 
from the darkness of night ; and tho '^pdya*®rah man u (IV, 1, 
4-5) tells us that Prajapai i, who first perceived #ie sacrifice, 
created from it the twin of day and night it fol- 

lows from this that tho Ati-ratm was perb nneifat the close of 
such night as gave rise to the ordinary days and nights, or, n 
other words, the regfdar succession of days and nights follow- 
ed |ts performance. This can only be the case if we suppose 
th&i%k&Ati-rtit.ra was performed at the end of a long conthfil-i 

* ° ' *htt 

legions whore such night occurred. Vffif.h iffjp 
, in ^^B^a mte,i9|th# tropical zone, Ordinary days ao.fi 'Wglitfe 
regull e^h.othly, throughout the year without any* 
fir&ak, and it, is ^^oingless, if'ftet absurd, to speak oft^e cycle 
of dayvapsd mglrt, ase^A^irom a particular uigj^ijithe • 
yeiar. aasia, oh. the y jtwteglf betweep:^^ 

and fiar]||D^the Aatu^aijg^^pri^jl out of <P rknos# ■ 
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■v eight, tad strictly speaking the performance of the Ati-rdtrn 
is necessary oh every hpe- of the 380 nights of the Sdttm. fca 
as a matter of fact the AfarMm is performed only at the he 
gimhng and the end, of the Sattra ; and even then the regttlai 
Satym is said to eoiameace on the Cimturviinsha and close oi 
the Mahftvratn day* and not on the concluding AtMlrn day 
It seems, therefore, that the performance of the An-rdtra was 
not originally intended to drive away the Asuras t'jum only the 
first of 380 nights over which the Sattra now extends. Fork 
that ease, there is no reason whs tin* A mras were not requir- 
ed to expelled from every one of the if JO nights. If 
follows, therefore, that the At /-rat ra or the frans-rurfi.urna] 
sacrifice refers to some night not included in the regulai 
nights of the Gar/imaiyanant. It is true t hat the Ati-rdtra 
ib performed af the rntginning end the en t of every Svt> a, 
and in one sen'O it is tiieiefore a turns-wtOa or ati-mttra 
sacrifice. Bat • hat does not account tor tin* name Ati-rdtra, 
as the Sattra b not held during audit. ‘uiut, therefore, 
hold that the < wo Ati-ratuin wore origin «il> performed not 
at the begiumm and the end of a Sattra . bn u iht beginning 
and the end o r a wight. whnh oocured or ini ei vened between 
the Itn and u. first day uf flu* Sattra. \\ hen ribs night 
ended with an Ati-rdhn , the usual Sattra beglpP&ind as 
the sun was above s he horizon during the period producing the 
regular ^accession of days and nights, no Ati-rdtra was needed 
daring the Sattra , tor, as stated in the Ttuadya Brahma ua, 
the objfirt of the Ati-rdtra was gained. But the Sat l : a closed 
with the long night, and the Ati-rdtra had, therefore, again 
to be performed at the end of the Sattra to drive (he Asuraa 
from this night. I have shown before that wo have direct 
and reliablp^^m the Taittidya Samhitfi to hold that 
im G^d^^an0mm^6nce completed in ten months or 800 
.dpra, audit was, tjjpjm^sjre, appropriately closed with and intro- 
dndhd by an Ati-rd&rlk! Hie word Ati-r&tra is fchns rationally 
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fflnf eows waijk. 

explained, for tic sacrifice was performed at the beginning 
and the close of the long night and, was therefore, adequately 
called atrans4ioctnrnal sacrifice. Between .these two Ati-rdtras 
came all. tfienight-3aeriflce3 mentioned above, offered exclu- 
sively to Indra. The old Gavdm~a,yanam of ten or less than 
ton months, the Ati-rdtra or the trans-nocturnal, the R&iri- 
kraJtus and Rdtri-sattras, or nightly Soma sacrifices of two, 
three, &c., up to a hundred continuous nights’ duration, and 
lastly the Ati-rdtra, to be $tgaiu followed by the Gavdm-aya- 
nam, thus formed the complete yearly round of sacrifices per- 
formed "by the primeval “ancestors of the Vedic people ; and 
each of these sacrifices had originally the same place imthe 
yearly round as is indicated by the root-mesyung of its nalie. 1 
But when the year of ten months was cor| r erted into one of 
twelve to suit the altered conditions of new home, the 
Gavdm-ayamm expanded into a performance of 360 days, 
and the elastic nature of the greater portion of the perform- 
ance, as pointed out above, permitted the change to be easily 
carried out. But though the annual S'ittra expanded in this 
way, encroaching upon the night-sacrifices of the long night, 
which were no longer needed, the Ati-rdtra was retained 
as an introductory sacrifice and was incorporated in the 
cereraoim sJBthe Sattra itself. Thus the two Ati-rdtra sa- 
crifices, which were originally performed, as shown by the 
etymology, at the two termini of the long night, came to be 
converted into the introductory and concluding sacrifices of 
the annual Sattra ; and if the word Ati-rdtra had not been 
retained, we could not have got any clue to reveal to us 


] The time here assigned to the li&tri-mttras appears to have been 
known to the author* of the Shrauta Sfttras, for 8s the Latyijrana ‘.’ihraata 
SUtra, VIU, 2, 16, we have, 

meaning that “ After the year (annual sacrificial ti|gg|Pj| “tfvejy ' fhe.^oma 
should, be purchased during the RAlri-sattras,” eyif$3^p^ew i ii^'4M the 
Rdtri-sattras came at the end of the yearly ’ ■'* 1 
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t , . .. paging ftastone,, Bot^» niglit-sac^SK^ 

® r MutH-ssUtfa^i . wiridl( were perfoi^sed 
}-tffli^g the long sight between the two were no. 

jNN? er needed and their nature came to be soon misunderstood,- 
|p t ®t last tie Jllfotosakas finally made room for them in 
jp*‘<$6S6 of ‘daily Soma sacrifices, partly nnder Ahhias and 
jttly under Satt^ks, by means of the equation that rdtri 
(night) is equal to a ko-r&tro (day and night) in the sacrificial 
|turo« How this change, w aaj|jMgicd onL is a question be- 
i the scope of thi-> bookjfc ben i^Btiicrc state that, in my 
d Qpuiion. it was the or f he Brah rH&vildios 

preceded them, ttrfWi;$^ 

|ng the anei< m fj^criheial calendar to the ehauged condi- 
tions of their new home, soniewlnt after the mariner of Naina’s 
reform of the ancient Korean calendar. The sacrifice was the 
main ritual of (he Vedn reli^oii # ^4 naturally enough the 
priests must have in \ to preslfvq a% .much of the old sacriii- 
eial ‘-ystem as tlnj }*osril4y 
conditions, task w is by’htyfu 
that find fault- 'with the Bmhtnaius as full ot fanciful specula- 
tions must bear in mind tha’iact that an ancient and sacred 
system of ’sacrifices had to be adapted (o ■'new' conditions, by 
assigning^asible reasons for tktesame, at a time when the 
true ori^^|yhe sy ste&f -was ,»in s^afforgetten . The Brahma- 
jpis could n ^y ^idaig^fefrce sjieciidations about the ori- 
of the ritM»$ ortenjfPbeabm^i by them, had the 
originated in tbeir own time, or in days so near to 
that the real traditions about the origin of these ceremo- 
be preserved intact. But so long as these tradi- 
’taonPwerg fresh, no explanation was probably needed} and 
wheafhey became dim, their place had to be supplied by plao- 
^bhpreasons baled on such traditions j^gEere known at the 
time. This thenars quite a new nature and com- 

position of the #x&hwag&s} bat aftAM^Wfesfliifvfe not perta- 



g it to the new 
an oasv one, and those 


t i 


.rf*. ' 







hand* Wo cannot; cater ifito it*$ 

^ *,■ * ■ ...' 



bto sydtem 1 - 

o| Soma sacrifices as described ia tie Vedic literature, sofa*.;, 
as oar purpose is concerned, audkeeu that by the aid of^he 
Arctic theory, some hard facts therein, which have been hlin^^ 
to incomprehensible, can be ealfly and naturally explained! 
A history of the whole sacrificial system from the point of view 


indicated above is a wor 
but so far as we have 
question about the is 
sacrifices, I think, we 
rant us# in bolding that 
cient times when t! * 
them with the object of 
ers of darkness, ft has 
of this chapter that the 


fide the palo of this book; 
object and especially th^»* 
a hundred nightly Soma*? 
ence therein to war- ^ 
a relic of the an- 
'dic Kishis performed 
ing India to light with the pow- 
already shown m the first part 
t&m-ayamgi or the ‘ Cows’ walk, 
like the Roman yeaft wince lifted onlw for ten months ; and a 
series of smtahl^^ightTSaCrifiees is W.feitural supplement to 
such sessions. Botll arffVelic-* of anig h t tim^, and taken 
along with the evidence regarding tb ftmife ttiWfe-bf & long dawq- 
of thirty days ai#ef the long-lfiy and 'night uis^f^se^in pre- 
\ioos chapters, they conclusively estafojK’sl'. the exjpenee of au 
ancient home of the, .ancestors of the^cclic peowpsih the d|- ’ 
cum-polar region, mp' Navagvaa- 

aiid the DashagvaS^ ftirghatan^' ■ growing 

in the tenth month, Fhv VtattSIB about tli& ancient y 
five seasons, or the yoking of seven or ten horses to the 
of the sun, all goto strengthen the same view; and the A;, 
passages regarding the duration of Tishtrya’s fight-^witi 
Apapsha, the PuriUiic tradition about ladra’s being the master^ 
of a "hundred sacrifices or tho destroyer of a huudre^ptiesj^ 



the existence of* 
fices, which, thouj 



f one hundred nightly Son 
fate long sincc^qpuld not havo found ; 


v, • ’x v \ 

^32 wut .Aaoino Bout' W qraB.vaoAB, . s « , 

' , |>lace iai^^aa^cial worksas Ritri-sattrm, upless they Were 
&^cie&t performed, is tbei® name indi<»t^ Coring 

other min^lf acts noticed before, fnr- 
ther corroborate,- “a corroboration be needed, oflr thorny regard* 
ing the original home of the Aryans near the north Pole. 
It most, however, be stated here that I do not wish to imply 
in any way that the numerous sacrificial details found in 
jtbe late# Vedic literature were in vogue or were known in 
those ancient times. On the contrary I am prepared to be- 
lieve that in all nrobabilitr these ancient sacrifices were 
very simple in character. r Che ancient priests probably went 
da sacrificing from day to da\, ,utd Afterwards from night to 
night* without any idea that tn** sjstem was capable of giving 
rise to various rigid annual bff'funt. The sacrifice wa^ the only 
ritual of their religion; and ho Whoever simple such sacrifices 
might have been in ancient time , it wa^ almost a matt of 
duty, at least with the priests, to pci form the m ap ry day. It 
wa3 also a means, as remaiked b\ me elsewaK to"%eep » 
the calendar in ancient times, 1 i early rcnfel of glcrific 
closely followed the course of the i i It is latti 

point of view that the ancient sandn lal system is important 
for historical or antiquarian purpose s, and I h<nc examined it 
above in the same light. This e\ami nation, it will be seen, 
has resulted in the discovery of a number of facts which lead 
us direotl} to, and can be satisfactorily explained only by the 
theoiy of the original Arctic home ; and when our conclusions 
sure thus supported bv the hymns of the Kig-Veda on the 
^one hand, and the sacnlnnd Merature on the other, I think, 

* i 5si' 

we seed have no doubt about thoir correctness. 



APTER IX- 

VKDXC MYTHS — THE CAPTIVE WATERS 5 

direct evident fr the Arctic theory summed tip —Different aa^ 

* ol the mythological evidence —Schools of mythological 
rpretation —The naturalistic or the Nfcirokta school —Its 
theories —The Dawn theory and the' myths explained by it 
— The Storm theory, Iudra and Vritra — Tho Vernal theory > 
the Ashvins* exploits* — •Vritra* 3 legend usually explained by the 
Storm theory — -Simultaneous effects of Itnlra’s conquest over Vri- 
tra — The release of waters, "the release of cows, the recovery of 
the dawn and tho production of t!ic sun — Yedic authorities in 
support of their rim niton eons character — Passages relating tc 
tho place and time of the conflict — The simultaneous nature left 
unexplained by the Dawn or the Storm theory —Battle not fought 
in the atmosphere above, implied by tho Storm theory — -Nor in 
the rainy season —Misinterpretation of words like parvatty yiri, 
adri , &c* ^Fbe Storm theory inadequate in every respect —New 
cxplanatioli^iaeeeesary —The real nature of waters explained 
‘ —They ''lie aerial or celestial waters, and nut the waters of 
rain — bards know of a region * below the three earths’ 
— The contrary view uf WallD refuted — The real moaning of 
rajas, Nir-nti , ardhau and samudsam explained — Cosmic circu- 
lation of aerial waters — Nether world, the home of aerial waters 
— Avostio passages describing tho circulation of waters cited and 
explained — Sarasvati and Ardvi Sura Anuhila are celestial 
rivers — The source of all plants and rain — The real nature of 
Vritra's fight —Simultaneous release of waters and light ia 
intelligible, if both have the same source —Both stopped by Vti~ 
fra’s encompassing the waters in the lower world — The closing of 
the apertures in the mountains (parmtas ) on the horizon —The 
movement of the waters and the sun eo-related — Express pas« 
sages from tho Avesta to that effect — The sun stopping for a 
long time in waters — Avestie passages in support thereof — It* 
e&eet on the disposal of corpses —Darkness synchronous with the 
cessation of the floyy of wafce^in winte^ — Its long duration 
—Cosmic circuktioh ^watc#i4 otkeg lithologies ^Eipress 
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texts showing that the fight with Yriira was ^mai an.4, fought 
in winter — Inexplicable except on tk00^^Tl i© 

exact date of Indra’s, fight' wi|$i in'%o v ^ig- 

Veda — The real meaning exp|%ined 

— Shambara found on the 40|^ay of Denotes thqcom-' 

meacement o£ tho louq 3 sight — -Vedie .passages shewing ^o- 
rud to bo the last sea** of nuisliine — P&leographical Evidence 
for reckoning ,;u" —Similar reckoning* i& tb$ Avesta 

—100 autumnal ioSS-^f \ i ns i vid U»n Killing of the watery de- 
mon with ice *'.\Haine<i - Ti:«, xwon rr v» ra released by Indra 
—Cannot be tcrr< ;md, nor the rivers of the Panjaub — -The In- 
terpretation of IVA-tem solulars examined and rejected — Tfu 
connection be-tveru 1 be sc von river? and. the seven sunt- j oii.t 
ed out —The orb ju of the phrase TIapta-hindu in the Avcsta 
* — Probably u trail d uinco of ai> old mythological name to u place 
ia the new homo Vi » fra As legend Arctic in origin — Captive 
waters reprevm. the ) :>*rW struggle between light and the dark- 
usss in ilio nnuioni Ar;”- kotoe* 

We have t *\un«in * \ most of ihe Vcdic which 

directly show tim? the IVlur ortho Cirouoi^Folar,, cSaracto- 
rm ics, determined in the third chapter, were known,* by tradi- 
tion to ttye V*iriic bai ds W ' in iled with tne tradition about 
the niglft of the pod m < **a y ana a night of six months eat.b 
and found that it ronid i ■ ? hank to the Indo-lranian, if 

not to the Indo4jv,muu:k pen> *’ A «*)ose examination of the 
dawn-hymns in the liig-Veda re ■ ^closed the tact that 
lJYnas 5 or the deity presiding over Ur K^n, is often addressed 
in ihe plural number in the \ e«m* hymns, and that this could 
he accounted lor only ou the supposition that Cic V^he dawns 
were a closely connected band of many dawns,— a supp^ ■ : : . 
which w.t found to be fully borne out by express passages 
in ihe Wm literature,, staling, in unambiguous ternb, that 
the Yodio uaw »*. *^re 30 in number, and that in ancient times 
a |®vcra‘ **Ur^od between the first appearance 

of j$£ht bn* the horizon 'o-Pth rising of the snu. Wo have 
also found that the dawn j.j w.Ay a escribed In the Jjjg- 
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p% r&tmdJU fe& . V whee l,- a characteristic, which ts i 
ffiift-eaips i pf <^-?otog->d&wn» These facts suf*\j 
£ the^q'imihtece of the Vedic hards with fey 
witofiisiUft, ooly in the Arctic regions, 
r mere ‘flp&in, I have, in the last thr$? 
upted and ^discussed Vedic passages, which go to 
provethattfee lonjg’Arctic nights and,^tesorres|)ondingloii;' 
days M-vArying duration, as well as, aysir of ten months o? 
five seagjtfiii, were equally known to the poets of the Itig-Vedrw 
An examination of the ancient sacrificial system, and espe- ■ 
cially of the annual So.ttraa and night-sacrifices, further 
showed that in old times yearly sacrificial sessions did n-;> 
last for twelve months as at present, but wore completed n> 
nine or ten months ; and the hundred night-sacrifices were, ,.t> 
that time, really performed, as their name indicates, durii.;, 
the darkness of the long night. The legends of Dirghatanu 1 
and and the tradition about the sacrificial ses- 

sions djnth QgjRugvas and the Dashagvas also pointed to ttr< 
same Our case does not, therefore, depend on 

an isolatllrtact here and an isolated fact there. JEjfc have * 
seeD that the half-year-long day and night, the lUg dawn 
with its revolving splendours, the long continuous nigh- 
matched by tin- corresponding long day and associated with 
a succession of ordinary days and nights of varying lengths, 
and the total annual period of sunshine of less than tweho 
months are the principal peculiar characteristics of the 
Polar or the Cir cam- Polar calendar ; and when express pas- 
sages are found in the Vedas, the oldest record of early Aryan 
thoughts and sentiments, showing that eaclMMd every one of 
these characteristics was known to the', V|d$e bards, who 
themselves lived in a region where the yffla^w&s made up of 
three hundred and sixty or three lmndred ; |md riafe jfe&dava. ■ 

V 1 tA fid A •/Ir'i'rriaJ nClAn I 


oue is irresistibly led to the, conclusion 
T iig-Veda mast have ki#tn. ihesefai 
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their i 
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a,ve ! } |^^i;;r^oss #l*ere ; soeb pheno- 
mena ji^re possible* It fief id be ^x|®?tod ; that. tWe^keuee 
on each and every one of these poia^,^ill ^*eequaliy. conclu- 
sive, especially as we are dealing with Acts which existed 
thousands of Jmrs ago. Bat if we bear in mind that the fhcts 
are astronomically connected^ such a way that if one of them 
is firmly established all the others follow from it as a matter 
of course, the cumulai ivc effect of the evidence discussed in 
the previous chapters cannot fail to be i onvincing. It is true 
that many of the passages, quoted iu support of the Arctic 
theory, are interpreted, m the way I have done, for the first 
time; but 1 have already pointed out that this is due to the fact 
that the reaLtoyglMfe.uiiterpfetatioii of these passages was 
discovered doly the last 30 or 40 years. Y&ska and 

[eiinite about the circum-polar or the 
en a Yc-iic passage was found not to 
ink* to them, they either contented them- 
pl skang the verbal texture of the pass- 
age, or distorted it to > >nt their own ideas. Western scholars 
have <»fected some ot tin ae mistakes, but as the possibility 
of an Arctic home iu pie-glacial times was not admitted 30 or 
40 years back, the most explicit references, whether in thr 
Avesta or the Jiig-Veda, to a primeval homo in the extreme 
north, have been either altogether ignored, or somehow oi 
other explained away, even by Western scholars. Many ol 
tin* passages cited by me fall under this class ; but I trust then 
if my interpretations are examined without any bias and it 
the light of the latest scientific researches, they will b< 
fou^i to be far more natural and simple than those in nogoc 
at present. In some cases no new interpretations were, how 
ever, necessary. The passages have heen correctly i^rpret 
ed; but in the absence of the true key to their meanings then 
real import was either altogether missed, or but i My keth 
akeretood. In each cases l lym had to gghihit the jPfsage 


S&yana knei^o 
Arctic regies 
yield a sense i 
selves with bare! 




iaAfaeix,^| fe ^ g lit or colours, giving iu eadbease, **AJ A V»MIW V4WW 
far.dk^ng am bkdMJ.i ®3bts &$$ ISmetimes tendered jit necca- 
saiy ^^Bfebdooe certain topics not directly relevant to thr 
question in band; but on the whole, I think, it will bo fon ,c< 
that I 'hmfy as far as possible, tried to confine myself to ti ** 
discussion ^ the d|jpt evidence bearing on the points in isst,. 
and have examined it according to tLu strict method of his- 
toric or Scientific investigation. I did not dart with an” 
preconceived notion in favour of the An tie theory, nay, I j 
garded it as highly improbable at first ; but the accumulate., 
evidence in its support eventually forced me to accept it, ai«* , 
in all probability, i he evidence • ited in the previous chapte 
will, I think, produce the Name impression on the reade 
mind. 



But the evidence, which 1 am .o\v : ou.g lo cite in support ' 
of the Arctic theory, is of a diflV-renf cun meter If the anei 

tors oftheVedic bards iver lived irur Ibe .North Pole, tf< 
cosmical or the meteorological conditions of She place coni 
not have failed to influence the mythology ot these people; 
aud if our theory is true, a, careful examination of the Ye: .»Jj 
myths ought, to disclose facts, which > aunofc be accounted 1 Jg, 
by any other theory. Th>* probative value of sneh e video df| 
will manifestly be inferior lo that of the direel evidence pi -f/ 
viuUbly eked, lor myths anil legends are variously explain * 
by different scholurs. Thus Yaska mentions three or four dif- 
ferent schools of interpretation, each of which tries to ex- 
plain tho nature 'and character of the Yedic deities in * 
different way. One of these schools would have us believe tlat* 
many of the deities were real historical personages, who we * 
subsequently apotheosized for their supernatural virtues ce ex 


ploite. Other theologians divide the deities into Karpta-der 
tds or those that, have been raised to the divine ravlf by 
own dtfjfds, aud Aj&nadevat&s or those that wer^ ’ 1 by birti 
while^^ Nairoktaa (or the etymologists^' T that ta 





visas.' 

S' v- ' r«-7 ■ , - Vl« 

w-' ' *'• * 

pheno- 

i«ie 6ppeS^ce 'o£. , t6© dawn or«tW breading up 
clopfe f % the lightning. The Adby&tmikas, 
hand, try to explain certain Vedic passages in 
their own philosophical there are others, who endea- 
vour to- explain Vedic .^y&sj^ ways. But 

this is not the place whefeSbe revive merits of those different 
•schOols can be discussed.oFf’xamined. 1 or.ly wish to point 
out that those, who- expthtii the Vedic rsiv-i- ■ on the supposi- 
tion that theys ipSjl n't, directly or allegori.-uly, ethical, his- 
torical or phil^y fe A'xlltc|ii jare noj|likeIy to accept any in- 
ference base Pfey ’ which interprets the Vedic 

myths as-rufifesg^Kcertaii; oosrnical and physical phenomena. 
It was fn jP$W ;*^ nn that I reserved the discussion of the 
Tnyfcho^pcdalvi^feuce for consideration in a separate chapter, 

^hearing on the subject has been 
donee, which proves the existence of a long 
i»ious day or mglit, is not af- 
* re ga ling the interpretation of 
ere fore,' he termed, what the law- 
asu oj^ho mythological evidence 
a method of interpretation, 
%rence based upon the con- 
that the Nairnkta school 
imes, and that modern 
almost without reserve, 


confe 

f t 

footed 



otdi^ those, who accept- thb N 
will admit the validit y of an; 
sideration of these ptyths. It, 
of interpretation dates from 
scholars have - accented the me 
though they might differ from, the ancient Nairnktas, like 
Y&ska, in the details of the explanation suggested by them. 
But still when a new theory is to be established, I thought it 
safer to separate the mythological from the direct evidence 
. ^eating upon the points at issue, even when the two lines of 

f instigation seemed to converge towards the same point. > 
$>Now ' has been recorded by Y&ska that the Nairuktas ex- 
plain 


w 


mm > “J Vedic legends on the theory that they repre- 

feilfc? 



or tk« 

' Vj v " . 


W^'- r%. 

senfeefthes-taef daiiy':'^pi^h' of ligh$;^vor 
c«nqag?fc of tll| «toria*god over the dark clouds Ihi 
the fe|iSlisin^ waters and the. light of the bud 
the Aipios ate said to have resciiM^ a yuail ( Vartiftb) ftmL 
tho jaws ' of a #olf, Yaska mt^rps-Jraf legend to mean the 
release and bringing out of the;,dawn or^ight, from the dark- 




ness of the night (Nir. V, 21). 
ter of Vritra is another instance 
tore of the demon, he thus refers 
the different schools, l ' \Vig j> was 
Nairuktas ; c an Asura,-s(flrof T 
The fail of rain arises from the 
light. This is figuratively depicted as ,i 
and the Brahmanas describe V ritra as a serj 
sion of his body, he blocked up .J^^tr 
destroyed the waters flowed forth'.” 1 ' The 
theories thus formed the basis djfllbe Nairn: 
pretation, and though Western si 
yet the credit of suggesting thi 
always rest with tho ancient. 

Prof. Max Muller, had cari 
ter of the Vedio gods seVfer: 
era. Thus tho legend of Pr 
is explained in the Aitaroyj 
running after the dawn or 


explanation of the charac- 
nt- Speaking of tho na- 
e opinions of 


:d,* say the 
itihasikas. 
ers and of 
hymns 
I expan- 
WHeiPbe was 
Dawn 



own daughter 
referring to the sun 
e (Ait. Br. Ill, Hd) ; 


while Kumftrila extends this theory to the 'case of Indra and 
Ahalyd, which according to him represent the suu and the 
night. But though the Nairnktas fully accepted the theory, 
which evphdued the Vedic myths as representing cosmical and 

1. Sw> Kir. ir. 16 HWT I kw Sftf %wrr: i frl - 

ftpjrRrarr: i arir w -s?#lr=r^ fW wnr% i 

ippr’d #( i OTwwvrenar i fkyWMfe 

fln-w dBnftr f^rrTtwiwT t srr<r: i cf. Mmr!e , f ‘ 

S. T. Vo!, 1(, i>. 175. ' -i ... " 
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phqnQiaena, ypfc m their knowledge bf&jfe*, physical 
ajpjflfr as very llaatadin those days, they abld*to 

Bl| jP|^ y ary / Vadis ' ay&.ot legend by this iaethod. "For 
the^yrioas legends about the '^jSrriaa 
^ ^^b a:bba%eip!ain only one by the Dawn theory, nStfiely, 
iSp.^‘the quail being rescued from the jaws of the wolf. 
This defect has now been partially removed by Western scho- 
lars, who, living in the more northern regions, are familiar 
with the decay in the power of the sun during the cold season, 
or the eventual triumph of spring over winter, or the resto- 
ration of the decayed powers of the sun iu summer. This 
phenomenon has, therefore, been used by them to explain the 
origin of certain Vedic myths, which have been left unex- 
plained eithe- by the Da wt, or the (Storm theory. (Jpto now, 
we have, thus, three theories lor e A phuung the Vedic myths 
according to the Nairukta school >f interpretation ; and it is 
necessary to describe them hiieily before we proceed*to show 
how they fail to account for all the incidents in the myths 
and legends to which they are applied 

Accordiug to the Dawn theory, - £ the whole theogony and 
philosophy of the ancient world is centered in the Dawn, the 
mother of the Wight gods, of the sun in his various, aspects, 
of the morn, the day, the spring ;• herself the brilliant image 
and visage of immoital ly.” Prof. Max Muller, in bis Lec- 
turer o/i the Science of Language, further remarks 1 * that “ th$ 
dawn, which to us m a merely beautiful sight, wa , l>> f he early 
gazers and thinkers the problem of all the problem-,. It was 
the unknown land from whence rose e\ery day those bright em- 
blems of divine powers, which left in the mind of m an the first 
impression and mtimation of another world, of power above, 
of order and wisdom. “What we simply call the snn-rise, 
brought before their eyes every day the riddle of all riddles, th^ 
riddle of existence. The days of their life sprang from that dark 
See Lecturesipa the Science of Language, ,YiL II, p. 545, & 
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abyss, whie$ every morning aoemetf -'Wauitf; with Tr|[bt .and 
life,*' “» new lif# flashed ay every moral "~ 4 ““ ““ 

their eyes* ar^i the fresh breezes of the dawn reached t|| 

greetiiige wafted across the golden ' threshold of $ie di&l 

the distant lands beyond the monntains, beyond tbeolouds, be- 
yond the dawn, beyond ‘ the immoral sea which brought ns 
hither,’ The dawn seemed to them to open golden gate# for thy 
son to pass in triumph, and while those gates were open their 
eyes and their minds strove in their childish way to pierce be- 
yond the finite world. That silent aspect awakened in the 
human mind the conception of the Infinite, the Immortal, the 
Divine, and the names of dawn became naturally the names 
of higher powers ” This is manifestly more poetic than 
ree?. But the learned Professor explains amriy Vedic myths 
on the theory that they are all Dawn-stories in different 
garbs. Thus, if Saranyu, who had twins from Vivasvat, ran 
off from hun in the form of am 10, and die followed her in 
the form of a hor«e, it is nothing la r a story of tie Dawn dis- 
appearing at the approach of the Niu and pioduaiug the pair 
of day and night. The legend of SuryS’s mar.i&ge with So- 
ma, and of Vrishfikapayt, whos, 
were swallowed by Indra, or of j 
tyas are again said to be the Rories of the I >ajvn under differ- 
ent aspects. Sararoa, crossing the wafce’s ty find out the cows 
stolen by Panig, is similarly the Dawr bringing with her the 


jj oxen m morning vapours ) 
ftiti giving birth to the Adi- 


rays yf the morning, and when Urvashi says that she is gone 
away and Purftravas calls himself Yasishtha or the brightest, 
it ia the same Dawn flying away fr im the embrace of the ris- 
ing Sun. In short, the Dawn 1 s supposed to have been every- 
thing to the ancient people, and a number of legends are ex- 
■ plained ia this way, until at last the monotonous character of 
these stories led the learned professor to ask to himself the 
question, “ Is everything the Dawn ? Is everything the Sun ?’■ 
— a question^wluch he answers by informing us that so far *4.' 
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hi# researches were concerned they had fed him again and 
®gain fco the Dawn and the Son as the chief harden of the 
^ytfas of the Aryan race. The dawn here referred to is the 
'%f% dawn as we see it in the tropical or the temperate zone, 
‘jp o ther words, it is the daily conquest of light over dark- 
h^e represented as filling the minds of the an- 
hards with such awe and fear as to give rise to a Variety 
ytltl. It may be easily perceived how this theory will be 
JtfflSctod by the discovery that U&has, or the goddess of the 
fS^Kg! in the Rig- Veda does not represent the evanescent dawn 
■Mpthe tropics, but is really the long continuous dawn of the 
jP>$ar or the Circum-l’olar regions. If tlie Arctic theory is 
fence established, many o£ the 1 '?, mythological explanations 
will have to be entirely re-wr itten. Bnt the task cannot be 
undertaken m a work which >s devoted solely to the examina- 
tion of the evidence in support of that theory. 

The Storm theory was originally put forward by the Indian 
Nairuktas as a supplement to the Dawn theory, in order to ac- 
count for myths to which the latter was obviously inapplicable. 
The chief legend explained on this iheory is that of Indra and 
Vritra, and the explanation has been accepted almost without 
reserve by all Western scholars. The word Indra is said to be 
derived from the same root which yielded i ndu, that is, the 
w drop ; and Vritra is one, who covers or encompasses (in, 
'^scoyer) the waters of the ram-cloud. The two names being 
Jbufc explained, everything else was made io harmonise with 
tte Storm theory by distorting the phrases, if the same could 
pot be naturally interpreted in conformity therewith. Thus 
when Indra strikes parmta (i. e„ a mouutainjhnnd j^pyers 
'thn.Tivers therefromt' the tfafenklas undemML Jfaml&to be 


a storm-cloud and 
wielding the thu 
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ov described as being hemmed in' 

}Ah rhr ingenuity of V edin scholars# 


helped Indra in the battle, it was easily explained by the. 
Storm theory, because a thunderstorm or rain was always ac- 
companied by stormy weather. But a more difficult pointy 
m the legend, which required explanation, was the hemming ia* 
or the captivating of the waters by Vritra or ALL In the c&sq 
of waters in the clouds it was ea*y to imagine that 
kept captive in (he cloud hy the demon of drought. But* 
Rig-Veda often speaks of Hind has or streams being re! 
cd by the slaughter of V ritn ; and If the streams or rivesflR 
really represented, as conceived by the advocates of this theory, 
the rivers of the Paujanb, it was rather difficult to und&A 
stand how the> could 1 
kept captive by* Yvrira. 
wsh « . ri* e rual to f be, occasion, and it was suggested that, as 
thorium ri L*vba often entirely dried up m j&urirner, the god 
of the rarity scasn,., who called them bach to iife, could be 
lightly described as releasing <.h n za l' v uu the grasp of Vritra. 
The Indian Nutruktas do imj ar lo Lave extended the 
r.Leory any farther. Bin lu the hands of Grimm mytholo- 
gians the rat theory became almost a rival to the Dawn 
theory; and stories, him ^ hat of Surrmya. have been explained 
by them us referring to the movements of dark* storm-clouds 
hovering in the skv. u < ri>uds< forms* rains, lightning and 
thunder,” observes Prof. Kuhn, u were the spectacles that 
above oil others impressed the ri^mriarion of the early Arya^, 
and busied it most in finding rc-’r.*? t , ni objects to 
their ever- varying aspects. jLc beholders were at home Gisf 
the earth, and the thing,* on the earth were comparatively fa^ 
miliar to them ; even the coming and going of the celestial 
iuminaries xffighfc often be regarded,, by tbto with more com- 


>we, 



f. their rogu 



never sur- 
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fortunes of the beholders.”' For this tear 
(P^NlSt ^^^..th^ks that these meteorological phenomena 
#J» l^pinmpal ground-work of all Indo-European mytholo- 
gies hnd superstitions *, and in accordance with this creed Prof. 
Jtoth explains Saranyu as the dark storm-cloud soaring in the 
'Spfyce in the beginning of all things and takes Vivasvat as re- 
presenting the light of heavens. 

The third thec#y, like the first, is solar in origin, and at- 
tempts to explain certain Vedic myths on the supposition that 
they represent the triumph of sprint* over snow and winter. 
YAska and other Indian Namikta® In-ctl in regions where the 
contrast between spring ami winter was not so marked as in 
the countries still further north ; and it was probably for this 
reason that the Vernal theory was not put forward by them to 
explain the Vedip myths. Prof. Max Muller has tried to ex- 
plain most of th^xploits of the AsLvina by this theory.* If 
the Ashvmo reared Uhyavaua to youth, if they protected 
Atri from the |j^at and darknes®, if they rescued Vandana 
from a pit where he was buried alive, or if they replaced the 
leg of VishpalA which she had lost in battle, or restored to 
Itijr&shva his eye sight, it was simply the Sun-god restored to 
his former < lory after the decay of his powers in winter. In 
short the mrth of the vernal Sun, ins fight against the 
army of winter, and his final victory at the beginning of the 
spring is, on this theory, the true key to the >*xplana$ion 
of many myths where the Rnn-god is represented as dying, 
decaying or undergoing some, other affliction. As contrast- 
ed with the Dawn theory the physical phenomena, here re- 
ferred to, are annual. But both are solar theories, and as 
such may be contrasted with the Btorm theory which is 
meteorological in origin. 

1, See Max Mailer’s Lectures ou the Science of Language, Vol. II, 

p. 566. 1 

2. Sea CouuibutiouH toihe Spiinbe of Mythology, 

, ■ y 
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. Besides these three theories, the Dawn, vsae.EHorm and the -v 
Vernal, Mr. N&r&jram Aiyang&r of Bangalore has recently 
attempted to explain a number of Vedic myths on the hypo- 
thesis that they refer to Orion and Aldebaran. This may. 
Ire called the Astral theory as distinguished from others. Jjfet 
all these theories cannot be discussed in this place; nor is 
it necessary to do so, so far as our purpose is concerned. I 
wish only to show that, in spite of the various theories started 
to explain the Vedic myths, a number of incidents in several 
important legends Lave yet remained unexplained ; and my- 
tbologisb have either ignore*! them altogether, or pushed them 
out of the way as insignificant or immaterial. If everything 
could be explained by the Dawn or the Storm theory, we may 
indeed hesitate to accept a new theory ft r which there would 
then be very little scope ; bubwhen a number of facts, which 
have yet remained unexplained, are sat i -fnctorily and appro- 
priately accounted for only by the Arctic theory, we shall be 
perfectly justified in citing these legends as corroborative 
evidence in suppoit of our new theory. It is from this point 
of view that 1 mean to examine some of the important 
Vedic myths in this and the following chapter, and shall 
now begin with the legend of Indra and Vritra, or of captive, 
waters, which is generally believed to have been satisfactorily 
explained by the Storm theory. 

The struggle between Indra amf" Vritra is represented in 
the Vedas as being four-fold in (Siaracter. First, it is a 
straggle between Indra and Vritra, the latter of whom ap- 
pears also under the names of Namuchi, Shushna, Shambara> 
/ala, Pipra, Knyava and others. This is Yritra-tdrya, or the 
,ght or struggle with Vritra. Secondly, it is a fight for the 
.‘aters, which, either in the form of sindhus (rivers) or as 
dpah (simple floods), are often described as released or 
Ubqptfl by the slaughter ofVfitla. T$is is ap-tdrya or 
th9 v S$pW e for waters ; and Indra is callfd apsu-jit or con- 



$a theaters, Awhile Vyitra b described as -eficompasg- 





in . f^liLig-Veda where tbo cows are «arS to lava b$en 
ised’^lndra after haring overthrown Vritra. 
ti Ughl-t# regain 'the daylight or.Jmven called (dhV 
fi), a?Hj0 striving l'or day; and in i J|i|y places the sun 
jKihe dawn are said-, to he brought onh by Indra after 
fog Vrira. 1 . The following extracts frdni Macdoneil’s 
pTe i'ff'i -logy • give the requisite authorities from the 
■Wti Tor this four-fold character* of the Struve be- 
liriru and Vritra. 8peahing .of the terrible conflict, 
is up the^rincipal incidents, thereof as men- 
ftp Rig-Veda Mk* 

“^tt&spven and earth tremble witiP"fear when Indra 
h Vrih;a w^|l his belt (1,1*0, 1 1 ; 11,11, 9-10 ; VI, 17, 9) ; 

It, trembles at Indra’s ange* 
a w^’> his bolt (I, 32, 5) ; 
Hl5"*aee with his pointed weapon (I, 52, 15). He 
who encompassed the waters (VI, 20, 2), or the 
jj&v ‘ ,,-j lay around (pari-f/iai/dnam) the waters (IV, 19, 
f4h -V-- name th^pragon lying on the waters (V, 30, 6). 

tn, dfegon hidden in thy water and obstructing the 
Jfflrseim 'fce »ky (IJUM^), and smote Vyitra, who enclos- 
Ithl.wa'e-s like aji^^plh the l^olt (II, 14, 2). Thus ‘con*' 

I , Tue^sialpits verrtSSily summed up m the 

avi' r> Or sentenc^^wun offering oblations to the gods. These 
V-l! t«e fobifs collected in a separate chapter amongst the Pan~tihi&hias or 
FappUw-aso to ’lie Rig- Veda Saiiihitl text published in Bombay (Tatva- 
irjv*. b.a^-.7*fi. s " ). According toJDr, H.rng these Ntmds are the originals 
fetes or hymns. The Nivuh , relating to Indra’s expl oit 

pvmg .— tit *l*m f*nra i---i yw m' 

: 1...1 wr^jf tw# i *rfw 1-1 ■KSft l <mw- 
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quering in the r Patera {aj 

(VHf, 86, 1)M > A ~ 

As regardrl^^odAdl^ pfoca, werimfe (§ <f8, A) ; — . . J 
“Vpjra has a_,h$fdeh (ninya) afetJdj^.t’heuoe tie wa$i$ 
when released by'Tadra, Escape, oversowing fche f demon (Jy 
82, 10). '' Vritra tjttgpn the waters (1.121, 11 ; 31, M, 19), or 
enveloped , by' the *wSfeers, at the bottom \bmihna.)' of the ; 

05 aerial space (I, 52,, 6). He is also described as 
summit (s&mt)* when Indra made the waters $o flow (I, 80 ? 
Vritra has fortresses, which indra shatters when he slays 
(X, 80, 7), and whicn are ninety-nine in number (VIII, 9^*2^ 
VII, 10, 5). He is ’called n or encompassjjr of I0$j$s 

(I, 52, 2), and in one passage pawata ^q^nd is^Jescr 
as being within $6 Holly (1. 57, 6).” 

There are again passages (V, 22, 5 & 6) vv^re' Ind 
said to have placed Shuslma, who was anxious to fight, ,t: l 
the darkness of the pit,” and slunghteredteia “ in the d&& ; 
ness, which was unrelieved by the rays ' fffhy ffii.” (agfa-mi: 
tamasi). In I. 34, 10, darkness is said |jr nawe pr|j|ail«^ J 
Vptia’s hollow side, and iu II, 23, 18, Bribaspati, with Imhra^, 
is said to have hurled down the ocean, which was “ 
passed in darkness,” and opened the stall of trine. Fit 
I, 32, 10, Vritra’s body is said to have sunk in “ long; 
ness,” being encompassed with waters. This shows,, 




waters of the ocean, which wayitagmpassed by Vjitra,1 
not lighted by the rays of the suqggj|a' other wo ri& i, the qedan 
(a ffiaA ) which Vritra is said to have encompass#%as diffs^at 
from the ‘bright ocean’ ( shukram zrnah), whid® the sun is-, 
said to have ascended iu V, 45, 10. Vritra’s ocea tf^arraowr) : 
was enveloped in darkness (tamasd ^ , 

while the ocean, which the sun ascended, was ' 

ing (shukram). Indra is again described as.| 

•ik - - * J “ *“-■ 
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distant (pur&mt) region to kill Vritra or Namuchi, (I, 53, 
7; -VIII, 12, 17; VIII, 45, 25). If we combine all these 
statements regarding the scene of the struggle between Indra 
tpad Yritra, vrau are led to the conclusion that the fight took 
;(ce in a daa^ distant and watery region. In VIII, 32, 20, 
hy,rA,is said^-have killed Arbuda with ice (hitm); and in 
2, th|P^girases, who were the assistants pf Indra in 
his conquest of- the cows, arc said to have struck Vala at the 
end of the year ( parivatsarc ). There is another statement in 
the Rig- Veda, which gives os the date of Indra's fight with 
Shambara, but we shall discuss it later on. It is stated above 
that the number of Vritra’s forts destroyed by Indra is given 
as ninety-nine ; but iu other passages it is said to be ninety or 
one hundred (I, 130, 7; IV, do, 20). There fortresses or cities 
ijpurah) are described as made of stone or iron (IV, 30, 20; IV, 
:$7, 1), and in some places shey are said to be autumnal (,?M- 
radih, I, 130, 7; 131, 4; VI, 20, 10). The importance y these 
facts, in the interpretation of the legend, will F ydscussed 
later on. 

"We have seen that the release of cows and the bringing 
ipp of the dawn and the sun are the simultaneous effects of 
lira’s conquest of Vritra. The following extracts from 
Macdonell’s Vedie Mythology (p. 61) give the necessary au- 
thorities on the point: — 

“With the liberation of waters is connected the winning 
of light, sun and dawn, gladra won light and the divine 
waters (III, 34, 8). The god is invoked to slay Vritba and 
win the light (VIII, 89, 4). When Indra had slain the dra- 
gon Vritra with his metallic bolt releasing the waters for man, 
he placed the sun visibly in the heavens (I, 51, 4; 52, 8). la- 
dra, the dragon-slayer, set in motion the fiood of waters of the 
sea, generated the sun, and found the cows (II, 19, 3). He 
gained the sun and the waters after slaying the demon (III, 
34, 8-9) . When Indra slew, the chief of the dipgons and 
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released the waters from the mountain, he generated tb$»qv 
the slcy and the dawn (I, 32, 4; VI, 80, a). The cows at* oiW 
mentioned along with the sun and the dawn (i, 02, i 

7; VI, 17, 5), or with the sun alone (I, 7, 3; I|$|% 3; X . i2^ 
2), as being found, delivered or won by Indrth"^* •; : : Wf, 
Indtg'iS described in other passages as h^fmg reiettutf# , 
the stress^ pent up by the dragon (II, 1 1, 2;, Hid" ha is iahl ‘i 
to have won the cows and made the seven rivers flow (2 S' 5 
12; II, 12, 12). • In II, 10, (j, the streams released by ho 
have been described as flowing upwards (udtntcham). It may 
be further noticed that in ad these passages the clouds up' 
not referred to under their o'-diiary name ablra ; battle 
words used are /wrn/rr, giri, otJri, (which primarily jy* nr ,• 
mountain), or ' ['/a* (udder), > /f sa ( spring), i'abondh', (cob; 

* or kosha (pad;. All these words have beet: in (.err ire ted b* r 

"X j. 

the Nairnktas as meaning a elouo, and this interprets! i ha's 
been accepted by Western scholars. The, word ye, which, 

nenerrfljy upeaiis a cow, is also interpretedB^Ui some casee u, 
mean tlie waters released by Indra. Time when Indra is ' .tei so ■ 
have released the cows, which were fast within the storm (VI „ 
43, 8), or when he is said to hate moved the tock, which «a* 
compassed the cows, from its. place (V j, JT. 5), it is understood 
that the reference is to u elo.'d-roek. which imprisons the xiib'i; 
waters. Maruts are tjie usual companions of Indra.au this i 
fight; but Vislmn, Ago," and P-.iiiaspat; are also spofeih of tui, 
assisting him in the rescue of the cows from the grip of V&T& ■ • 
Brihaspati’s conquest of Vala, who had taken shelter in a r>yk, 
is thus taken to ho a paraphrase of Indra’s conquest a^r 
Vritra. In X, 62, 2 and 3, the Augirases are also di.icnW 
as driving out the cows, piorcing Vala and causing the sua t % 
mount the sky, —exploits, which arc tonally attributed i6 . 
jlndra. There are other versions of the sahae story to be 
in the Big-Veda, but for the purpose in land, W 3 aeed^Mfsmi 
beyond what has been stated above. 
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Now who&oeverreads this description oflndra’s fight with 
Vritra cannot^i^^ohe struck with the fact that there are 
: four amultane^kt Effects said to have been produced by the 
cpnqnest of In®* over Vritra, namely, (l) the £|kpe of the 
cows, (2) the release of the waters, (h)Jhe ■^^0fe||?of the 
dawn and ‘‘(i) the production of the sun, see if 

the Storm theory satisfactorily explains th™^M | iB W hs pro- 
duction of theife results from the destruction or Vritra 

is a cloud, a storm-cloud, or a raln-cloacl, hovering in, the 
sky, and by smiting it with his thunder-bolt Indra may well 
be described as releasing the waters imprisoned therein. But 
where are the cows, which arc said to be released along with 
the waters ? /The Nairn Irtas internrebcows to mean waters ; 
but, in that case, the release of the waters and the release of 
the cows cannot be regarded' as two distinct effects. The re-"’ 
covery of the dawn ami tlu sou, along with the release of 
.waters, is, however, still more difficult to explain by the Storm 
theory, or, we might, even .-ay, that it cannot be explained at 
all. Rain-clouds may temporarily obscure the sun, bnt the 
phenomenon is not one which occurs regularly, and it is not 
possible to speak of the production of the light of the ITnn as 
resultiug from the breaking up of the clouds, which may only 
occasionally obscure the sun. The recovery of the dawn, as a 
prize of the conflict between Indra and Vritra, simultaneous- 
ly with the release of waters, is, similarly, quite inexpli- 
cable by the Storm theory. The rain-clouds usually move 
in the heavens, and though we may. occasionally find them on 
the horizon, it is absurd to say that by striking the clouds 
It a brought oat the dawn. I know of no attempt made by 
any scholar to explain the four simultaneous effects of ladra’s 
fight with Vritra by any other theory. The Storm theory 
appears to have been suggested by the Nairuktas, because the 
release -of waters was supposed to be the principal effect of the 
J5b^q e^.and waters were... naturally understood to ipoan the 
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w&tars, see every day, , But iai: spite of the efforts of 

the STairO-ktas and Western scholars, the simultaneous winr “ 
of fcgkt had* Waters %till remains unexplained. Macdc 

to this difficulty observes, “ There 
a PM&% nsion between the notion of the restoration, 
of t B e darkness of the thunderstorm, and the1M«' 

from the darkness of the night at dawn. 
The JjSipMfait in the Indra myth is most" probably only an 
extension of the former.” If this means anything, it is only 
a confession of the inability of Vedie scholars to explain the 
four simultaneous effects of Indra's conquest over Vritra by 
the Storm theory : and, strange to say, they seem to attribute 
their failure, not to4heir own ignorant e or inability, but to the 
alleged confusion of id«w>> on the paifc of the Veffio cauls,, ^ 
These are not, however, the only points, in which the Storm 
theory fails to explain the legend of India and Vritra. It 
has been pointed oni above that Vntra was killed in distant 
regions, in which ghastly darkness reigned, and which abound- 
ed in waters; while in X, 7‘J, 7, Lndra by killing Namuchi, 
alias Vritra. is said to have ileaied the gates of the JDeva- 
yana path, evidently meaning that Vritra was killed at the 
gates of the path leading to the region of the gods. Even in 
the Avesta, the tight between Apaosha and Tishirya is said to 
have taken place in the sea of Vouru-Kasha, and Xi&htrya is 
described as moving along the pat h made by Mazda after his 
fight with Apaosha, Vritra’s abode is similarly described as 
4 hidden ’ and * enveloped by waters ’ at the bottom of rajas 
(1,52,6). None of these conditions is satisfied by making 
the storm-cloud, the scene of the battle between Indr a 
Vritra for a cloud cannot be said to be the ocean or 
nor can it be described as lying in a jdistant (par&vat) n 
or at the threshold of the Devay&na' or the path of the godg 
In the Rig- Veda is usually. jentrasted with 



and it means a 



as contrasted^ 
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i or the nearer Bide, 'pie Devayfina is 
the Pitriy&na, and weans the nosrth- 
phere. ’ The clouds oyer the head of the ob- 
^ server cannot be said to be either in the distant region, or at. 
th^j^lte of the jDevay&na ; nor can we speak- offbeats an- 
'veloped by sun-less darkness. It is, therefore, hjghly'itajpfo- 
yJakMe th&t the rain-clouds could have been the scene of battle 
"between Indra and Y ritra. If. was the sea on the other side, the 
' dark, ocean os contrasted wi*!< ; • bright occim(s/iukram fir nail) 


which the sun mootn s^n in ■ ruing, where the battle was 
fought according to he p:i.;.<- ■».$ i\ H-rvod to above; and the 
lescription is apprupiue ,>>.! v In .'ho case of the aether 
world, the celestial hetubj. . ro (hat Ji<~- underneath, and not 
in- We case of clouds moving :t> the sky above. I do not mean to 
say that Indra may not have been the. god of rain or thunder- 
storm, but as V ritra lain, or the kilitu of V ritra, it is impos- 
sible to identify him with the g, : of rain, if the description 
of (he fight found in the Vedic ; ho- ages i.- not to be ignored 


or set aside. 

The fbird objection to the current interpretation of the 
V ritra myth, is that it dogs not satisfactorily explain the pass- 


ages, which give the time ot iodra’s light with the demon. .On 
the Storm theory, the fight must, be placed in the rainy reason 
or VarshA ; but the forts of V ritra, which Indra is said to hare 
^destroyed and thus acquired the epither purabhid or purandara, 
are described in the liig-Veua a-' autumnal, or xMradlh, i. e, f 
belonging dr jiertairiing to SUm.-nd, ILo season which follows 
Varxht’. The discrepancy may be accounted for, by supposing 
that Vttrshd aud S/iarud were once included under one sea- 
son which was named not Fars/<d but Smrad, But the ex- 
planation is oppose! to another passage in the Kig-Yeda (5, 
62, 2 ); which :\y~ tha^Vlla wp MltfflM ik.the end of the year 
(parivatsarc ), imleag ^^ jfada. jjBjgflftllfc the yeaj^pt- 

» me expia^i ' how 


3/iaraU 




PEsi. 
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Arbat^r^l&i^-to be killed tvith by l awMaag aani- 

as gweyiousjf; slated, ’the da wn coal$yf$tf b$ GosMm^mi' as a , 
pl^s#'^ ! ibi''.eeijflio%'aor could the fight be said lb flip’ been’ 
fooghtia darkness, if we choose the rainy season «# 'fib time, 
for the: battle of Indra with Yritra. It wiii thu.; ■ thaf$ 
.the Stdrm theory does not satisfactory explain tiio sh^pienti 
Regarding the time of the struggle between Indra «* .] V^trsu 
The fourth objection against {"*• Storm thco.y, no ..tt-plied 
to the story of Vritra, is that mur-s words like pat giri, 
or adn, which do not signify a cloud, either pribrno ij or se- 
condarily, have to be interpreted as referring figm-nti-biy to 
the rain-cloud. This sounds harsh in many a jshere 

Indra or Brihaspati is des< ribed as piercing a uic -mtain or 
breaking open a $tone-ciu*> and liberating the ws -us iw the 
cows confined therein. In the absence of any other * heorj we 
had to interpret these piassages by the Storm <luv' y, as the 
Nairnktas harden e, by assigning to any and every word, rued 
to denote the prison-house of waters or the cows, ine meaning 
of a rain-cloud moving in the sky. But though trf could thus 
temporarily get over the difficulty, the fact, that vc had to 
strain the words used, or ic assign, unnatural y ‘ ' l a m, 

was always a drawback, which detracted from the vain- of 
our interpretation. It, was probably for this reason ifiacProf, 
Oldenberg was led to suggest that Indra’s piercing 'he moaa- 
taiu and liberating the waters therefrom should be nndor- 
stood to refer not to the rain-could, but to the euiual strik- 
ing of the mountains with the thunder-bolt and toakiug'ibe 
rivers flow forth from them. But, as observed by Ma t Mailer, 
“the rivers do not gash ont of rocks even when they hav $ fe^ a 
struck by lightning”} and so Prof. Oldenberg s ^pj^aHHeo, 
though it gets us out of one ux or. another 
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r word or words may fee found used to denote thd place of 
(confinement of waters, as meaning a cloud, and explain 
ke tegeud of Vritra by the Storm theory as best as we* can. 

It will be found fr»m the foregoing discussion regarding 
the Storm theory a# applied to the legend of Indra and Vritra, 
that it explains neither the simultaneous effects of Indra's 


4 


conquest over Vritra, nor the statements regarding the seat o 
the battle between them, nor those|reg^|i|g the time when it 
took place, nor again doesut allow us to take the words, used 
in certain V edit passages, iW their jiatur*$benseig and yet we 
||pd that the tigeiW been accepted as f the basis of the 
legend from w titles of the Xairuktas upto tjp present* 
Why should ilfe f — is a quest i..», which would naturally 

occur to any one, who examines the subject. It is true that 
the Storm theory fully explains (he release of waters as a 
result of the fight; ,,but the release of waters is not the 
only consequence, Which we feaye to accnuu. £r. There are 
four simultaneous effects of the war, the release of the waters, 
the release of tfe cows, the recovery of the dawn and the pro*' 
duction of the son. The Storm theory explains the first two 
and the Dawn theory the last two of these ; but the whole set 
of four is explajne«M>y neither, nor could the theories be so 
combined as to explain all the four effects, unless, like Prof. 
Macdonell, we suppefej that the Vedic bards have confused the 
two entirely different ideas, viz., the restoration of the sunlight 
after thunderstorm, and the recovery of light from the dark- 
less of night. Of the two theories, the Storm and the Dawn> 

. the ancient Nairnktas, therefore, seem to have adopted that, 
which adequately accounted for the release of the Waters and 
which suited better with their notion of Indra as a thunder-£ttd, 
on the Itrinciple that half a loaf is better than none, and have 
ignored the remaining incidents in the legend as 


t'plicable, 

unimportant, or immaterial. The same theor also been 
44qpted by Western scholars, and it is the ohly^iM^; th» 
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fielf! at present. Bat it is so manifestly inac|>$&ate tlati; ll ’if i t 
bettor theory coaid be found which will-explain most oi*;if wotj 
all, the' incidents in the legend, no one woala hesitate to aban- 
don the Storm theory in favour of the latter. '* 

It is, in my opinion, a mistake to Mtpposc that the strag- 
gle between Indra and Vritra originally represented the con- 
flict between the thundmygod and the raiu-cload. It is really 
a straggle between J|gjMpers of light and darkness, and wO 
.find traces of it in raV" Aiturej^t Bj ^bcjana (IV, 5), where 
Indra alone *f&ll gSdn i : Scribed 9 ,s having undertaken 
the task of driving out Asuras frc>vi ;,he lark ness of the night,,. 
That Indies the god of light is also evident fl^jn many other 
passages in the Jtig-Veda, where, withmtitany‘referenoe to the 
Vritra fight, iudra is said to have to tmxffie light (III, 34, 4} 
VIII, 15, 5; X, 43, 4) in the darkness (1, 1^8, 8; IV, 16, 4), or 
to have produced Use dawn as well as the sun (II, 12, 7; 21, 4; 
III, 31, 15), <& opened the darkties.- wilh tbe^awii and the 
sun (I, 62, 5). It was he, who made the sun '&fhine (VIII, 2, 
6) , and rnemit in the sky (I, 7, (>), t-r prepared a path for 
the sun (X, Jl*,3), or found the sun in ‘ the darkness in 
which he resided ’(ill 1 . 39, 5). It is evident from these pass- , 
ages that Indra is the winner of light and the sun, and this 
character ol‘ his was well understood by scholars, for Indra as 
opamryon, or the recoverer (fr. apa-rri) of light, is compared, 
by Max Muller with Apollon in the Greek mythology. But- 
scholars have found ii difficult to explain why this character 
of Iudra should be mentioned in conjunction with other m&oits^, 
sach as the conquest of Vritra and the liberation of the' waters. • 
In fact that is the real difficulty in the explanation of the 
legend either by the Storm or by the Dawn theory. Indra 
liberated the waters and brought about the dawn %, killing 
Vritra, -iewhdoubtedly the burden of, the whole story; bat no 
explaual ioniias yet been found by which the simultaneous ra* , 
eovery ojje%lA and waters could satisfactorily be acoou 
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gp hav« seen thifc by the Storm theory we c^a acootujt 
release of waters, bat not the recovery of the dawn; 

: tbe legend is taken to represent a straggle between 
Bf A&rkness, as implied by the Hawn theory, we can 
j'fiir' the recovery of the dawn and the sun, bat not for 
the release of waters. Under these circumstances it is neces- 
sary to examine the nature and character of waters as des- 
jribed in the Vedas, b^ore we accept or reject either or both 
the above-mentioned theor'e--. 

> It has been uoticed above that the passages, where waters 
are said to be released by Indra after killing Vritra do not 
refer expressly to the rain-cloud. The words parvata, ffiri, 
and the like are used ,o denote the place $here the waters 
were confined, and dpah, or StniihtiH , to denote the waters 
themselves. Now dpah, or waters- generally ,*&re mentioned in a 
number of places in the Rig-Veda, and the word in many places 
denotes the celestial or aerial waters. Thus we are told that 
they follow the path of thef%ods. and are to be found beside 
the sun, who is with them (I. 23, IT) . In VII, 49, 2, we have 
an express statement that there are waters, which are celestial 
(diti/dn dpah). and also those that flow in earthly channels 
(kkanitrimdh) , thus clearly distinguishing between terrestrial 
. and celestial waters. In the same verse they are said to 
bay® the sea or the ocean for the goal ; and in VIII, 09, 12, 
the seven rivers are said to flow into the jaws of Varmia as in- 
to a surging abyss. V aruua aaamj^s d escribed as the god, who, 
^ like Indra, makes the riveti > 28, 4); and we have seen 
a$h«fc ,t|e sage Dirghatamas is said to have been . bora^m 
wending to tbeir goal (1, 158, 6). But " ' 
less to' 'Cite more authorities on this point, for i 
-.4 -th at both d||M£gl and terrestrial wateatff ' 

4a jira^^Veda. the character, 

meat/ oFcelestial^a^ ■ appear, howevjj^ ^b e , 



hdlkrs 
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have not yet been able to connect the release o i the 
with the recovery of the dawn in the Vr-trs legend. It 1 seems 
to have been supposed that when the 1%-Yeda speaks of the* 
celestial waters {diryah &pah) only the rain-waters are intended* 
But this is a mistake:, for, in passages which speak of the crea- 
tion of the world (X 82, 6; 129, 3), the world is said to have 
once consisted oi nothing bat undifferentiated waters, 
short, the Rig- Veda, like the Hebrew Testament, expressly 
states that the world was ^originally full m waters, and that 
there wore the waters in ihi firmament above and waters be- 
low. The Shatapatha Bndmmmi (XI,! f>, I), the Aitareya 
TJpanishad (1, l,)*and Maim (1, \*\ ail that the world was 
created from watery vapours. There can. i herd ore, be no 
doubt that the ide$of celestial* waters wae well-known to the 



ancestors of th^ Vndic bards in early dnjs; nrA as the celestial 
waters were conceived to bo the material out f which the uni- 
verve was created, jt is probable that the Vedic bards under- 
stood by that phrase what the modem scientists now under- 
stand h/ ‘el her T or ucbulons mass ->f matter* that fill# 


all the space m H/: mm V. nee ; uot, however, go so 

far. it is enough for oar purpose to know that the celestial 
waters (dwy&ti d.pah), or the watery v i pi m tpartsht* m % are 
mentioned in the Rig-Yeda. and ihat fm- YVdio bards 
considered tlm space <»r the regim, .move, below, and around 
Ihern to be full of fhese cf lest ml vapours which are said 
to fee co-eval with the world in X, 30, 10. 

It is, however, alleged by Wallis in his Cosmology^ th& * 
Mg*Ve$a (p, 115) that the VcJic bards were not acquainted 
with th^%giona below tho earth, and that every things which 
is the Vedas as occurri n^i^Ab; atmosph£f«, in* • 

eluding the movements of the sun duni^Pight and day ? must 
be placed in the Jggp&s of the sky, wh^t over the head 
ryiew appears to b| adopted by Macdonell 
yfcand if & be collect, we shall have to 

K* 



in hft Vedl 
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•»' ^waters in the upper heaven. But I do n <* 

, *hafc %,% has correctly interpreted the passages quoted y 
’ Prof, tw- /serin support of his theory that a rajas (*>gwf) 
•xiets V- ,w the earth ; and we cannot, therefore, accept Wal is 
■#«&'■ ***, which are evidently based upon preposseswons 
ilex? ed most probably from the Homeric controversy. Frot. 
Z5M3WT refers to three passages (VI, 9, 1; * H» 8t) ’ 1? v > » 
a) <* prove that a nyas beneath the earth was nowo 0 
’/th-: VedU- people. The first of these passages is the well* 

' know vw • regarding the bright and th*e dark day. ft says, 
«;k> hm k- day ana the dark day, both roll the two rajas 
by i>i* -known paths.” Here the two rajas are 
p cv. uSrk*J}d the lower celestial hemisphere; but Wallis 
* s V e o* this verso with 1, 185, 1, where day and 

n'gil m 3©J*' to revolve like two wheels/' that is, to circle 
r , , -jd jV^Si *,iast to west, the one rising as the other goes down, 
tUi j rA v^li^at “ we are in no way obliged to consider that 
T either is continued below the earth. ” 1 «“ 

srstand how we can draw snob an inference from 
In VI, 9, 1, quoted by Zimmer, two rajas or 
: e mentioned, and the bright and the dark day 

both these reftus or regions. But if we 

" ' 


aojff whm^ >, wjuju.hucm, a nrogrea^W G^her begins in the cast 
%wi stoi¥V .b&wgst, without goiufhcb# the earth, the whole 
ir ,,n. ; 5 i or region and dm 

„ o5 ‘„ n fy that explains the n» 

<>i reg ' 0U8 ’ in the Th , 

afst. p&aSj^fffl, 80,1 )kSso misunderstood by W«Hts. * 
describes tte dawn as “ unrolling the two regions (rajasi- 
wh. eh border on each other (samante), revealing all things. 
y, .w die dawn always^ippears on the horizon and the two tiaja 
it unrolls and whtfth are said to border on each oth« 
r.ti this horizon. .Th^^herefom, only revise’ 
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the lower and the upper celestial Ppbwis. But Wallis would 
have us believe that both these mjast are above the earth, 
and that narrowing down together towards east and west they 
meet on the horizon like two arched curves over one’s head l 
The artificial character of this explanation is self-evident, and 
I eee no reason why we should adopt it in preference to the 
simple and natural explanation of Zimmer, unless we start 
with a preconceived notion that references to the regions below 
the earth ought not to be and cannot be found in the Rig-Veda* 
The third passage pointed ortfc try Zimmer ip V, 81, 4, which 
vs “ 0 Savitri ! Thou goes t round (parnjase) the night, on 
isides (ubhayatah).” Here Walks proposes to translate 
pen* by 1 encompasses! but pariyase ordinarily mean* 
‘_goei?ad, ’ and there is no reason why the idea of motion 
usnallyhed by it shoi'ld » here abandoned. It will thus 
be seen t&e corn Lasion o' Wollis is 1 ased npoP the dis- 
tortion ofpf.es wbicJi^Zimmer mteipnifs <n a simpler and 
a more natnra?; and that Zimmm b view is nn^Mft'accord- 
ance with the nil meaning ut tie... texts. - Bappair ex- ’ 
press passage be seeded to (rou* conclusively tlM the re- 
gion below the eart? known to the .Vedie bai.l^^sro^fer. 
to VII, 10-4, ]] wherebard pra <- hi the d sjB fectloa of 
his enemies and says, “him (enemy) gu downlw(o«j t1|| 
three earths, (her ah prithnMah Here the region below* 
the three earths is exii^^lyitioned ; and since the enemy , 
is to be condemned to ,B 3^ of torment and •» 

pain like the Hades. In iBHlweM6d. “ Ope, who in- 
jures us, let him be sent tePj^tei^arkhesr (0$heir(m 
tainah)” and, comparing Jhip wC^et^assage, itis evident 
that the region below the^earth •conceived os datk. In 
III, 53, 21, we have, “ Let him, w?de* us, fall downwaMs 
(i adkarih ),” and in II, 12, 4, the f of the Dasyn, whom 
Indra killed, is said to be “ sent to tmknown nether world 
{adharant guMketh).” These pu MOgil ^ ot ly show that res* 
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gion below the earth was not only known to the Vedic bards, 
bat was conceived as filled with darkness, and made the 

f^fcene of Jndra’e fight with Vritra. It may, however,: be alleg- 
ed that “ below tho three earths ” may simply mean nnder- 
neath the surface of the earth. But, in that case, it was not 

, necessary to speak of all the three earths ; and since we ate 
told that the region is b"eh>w all the three earths, it can refer 
only to the nether world. This is farther proved by the pass- 
age which describes-what is above the three earths. The 
expression, corresponding to tlsrah prithivih adhak or “ the 
region below the three oarths,"’ will be ti.rrah prithivih upari 
or “ the region above the three earths,’' and as a matter of 
fact this expression is -also found in the^tig-Vedu. Thus in 

*- 34, 8, we are told that. “ the Aehvins, moving ft hove the tl 

( Tlw 

dearths (tisrah prithivih upau), protect the vaStlt^or the Jf 
heaven ( dim . id ham ) through clays and nights ’v^bcUina 
are said to hav e come on their car*/rom a diatvegion 
(par&rnt) in the preceding verse of the tsfaae ,.n. The 
phrase dim n&kam occurs several times in the Veda and 
means the top or the vault of the heaven. Tha IV, ]3, 5, 
the sun is said to guard (pdti) the vault of heaven (diva 
ndkam) ; and as regards the three-fold diji of the earth 
it is mentioned in several ffetces in tl^Veda (I, 102, 8, 

IV, 53, 5 ; VII, 87, 5), and also in th^sta (Yt. XIII, 3 ; • 

Yasna, XI, 7). In IV , 53,, 5, this ihrM division is further 
extended to antarihsha , rajas, roa and dyu or heaven. 

This shows what we are to unde\d by ‘ throe earths. ’ It 
is the one and the same earth, ,rded as three-fold ; and 
since the Ashvins are describee protecting the vault of 
heaven by moving “ above the 5 earths, ” it is clear that 
in contrast with the vault abovnether region, as far below 
the three earths as the heavenoove them, must have been 
conceived and denoted by the ate 1 -below the three earths,” 
and that the latter expresd|piSt merely mean an inter- 
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terr&nean ground. When we meet with two such phrases as 
the heaven “ above the three earth*,” and the region “ below 
the three earths,” in the Big-Veda, phrases, which cannot be 
mistaken or misunderstood, the hypothesis that the Vedic bards 
were not acquainted with the nether world at once falls 
to the gronnd. 

Mr. Wallis seems to think that since rajas is said to be 
divided three-fold, like the earth, and since the highest rajas 
is mentioned as the seat of waters, there is no scope in the Ye-, 
die division of rajas for a region beneath the earth ; for the 
three rajas are exhausted by taking them as the rajas of the 
earth (pdrfhimm), the rajas of the »ky (thco rajah) and the 
highest (jparamam) rajas, the seat of waters.- But this objection 
is quite untenable, inasmuch as six different rajas , are also,? 
mentioned in th>- Rig- Veda fj. 164,6;. We can, therefore^ 
suppose t|uit there were three rajas above the earth and three 
below itgftnd so meet the apparent difficulty pointed out by 
Wallis. The three >ajus can in some pi aces be also interpre- 
ted to mean the earthly rajas , the one above the earth and the 
one below it, (X, 82, 4,), In 1, 35, 2, the Savitri is described as 
'moving through the dark rajas (krislne.ta rajasd ), ad in the 
next Verse we are told that he comes from the.distant (pw^dvat) 
region, which showa that the dar^wya* ami the pardvat region 
are synonymous, and that, the srm ascends the sky after 
passing through the ' dark rajas. Again the use of the word 
‘ascend’CM^-yr/R or ud-dcham K 1, 163, 1; VII, 55, 1\ to describe 
the rising of the sun in the morning from the ocean, shows, by 
contrast, that the ocean which the sun is said to enter at the 
t^jEue of setting (X, 114, 4) is really an ocean underneath the 
„earth. In 1, 117, 5, the sun is described as sleeping in “ the 
lap of Nir-fiti” and “ dwelling in darkness while in J, 164, 
32 and 33, the sun is said to have travelled in the interior of 
heaven and earth and finally , g one into Nir~riti t or as Prof. 
Max Muller renders it, Hhew$os in the west. 7 How, in X, 
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I there are three Nir-rUis mentioned, evidently eorres* 
'^the three earths and three heavens; and , in X, 161 
isfjf of Nir-riti is ide 


wife the regionof death, 
one to the distant 
!>bed on the lap 
as mounting up 
ffr-Titi in VIJ, 58, 1. 


Was is again said (X*| 

»ion (param par&ea$i i 
Vh-riti ; while th^I^TuftfWe 
'd&Tfes firmament'* froth the bottom -k 
1 All these passag ag tokcn together show lhs|> Nir-riti, or the 
, land of dissolntrg^pMl commenced in “fee west, that the 
son bfengin darknes8^ra% oiled through the distant region (pa* 
r$mt " and eventually rose in the eas| from the lap of Nir-riti 
'*■ and feat the whqle this movement -was placed not in the 
.^ppe: heaven, but on the other side of the "vault through which 
fee k «nn travtlledg before he entered into Nu-riti. In other 

V * ft iT& 

f words, thaif?>-nOT'extefidgd below the earth from west to 
east ; and$ifi«e<t|ia region below the three earths js expressly 
mentioned in fee Kig-Veda, the_ three Nir-rittx mast be 
'■understood t<fmean the three regions below the earth corres- 
ponding to the ffare e-fold division of the earth or of the heavett 
above it. Zipimer is, therefore, correct in stating that the son 
moved through' the rajas below the earth daring night and* 
feifedbe Vedic poets knew of this nether rajas. 

* li ."There are other passages in the Kig-Veda which fully 
(rapport the same view. Tims corresponding to the rajaet, or 
the two -rajas, we have another expression in the deal, namely, 
nbhau ardhau. which literally denotes 4 the two halves,’ and 
when applied to heaven, 4 the two celestial hemispheres.’ The 
expression ardhau occnres in II, 27, 15, and the two halves 
are there asked to be propitious to the sacrifices Wallis® 
however, interprets ubkctu ardhau to mean ( heaven an|ft 
earth’. Bat this is a mistake for there is a, passage in 
Kig-Veda where we have the phrase® mr^urd he (in '!® 
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earth) was conceived as divided into two halves (1, 1 
A later on $£, 1&, 17)f the cow with her 

dawninth the son) is ' 
upper and above 
earth, and* a qtii 
has she 

here referred to is 
the Atharva yeda, 
red to, and the p< 




iving appeared 
, e ., between heaven 

hat half (ardkatn) 

■ that "*the ardkam 

istnSftTfrom lioFiVen aftl earth. In ^ 
and‘13, the 1 ‘two halves’ are refer- 
fsks, “ Prajiipaii with ondl^alf (ardkam) 
engendered all creation ; what sign is there 'to tel) ns of the 
other half ? ” Here^he other half cannot 4#ean the earth; and 
Griffith accordingly explains it as "eferringt to. the sun at 
night. Another expression used to a- no^tlie upper and* 
the lower world is satmuhav, or the two oee§|C8* (X 133, 5). 
These two oceans are '.aid to he one on this sSle and 

one on the e|her (pa/ a) snle In VII, 0, and;, 

( par&vati s&mudr,) is mentioned in VIII, 12, 11 
ready quoted above the p^sagls which speak 
arpah or ocean (V, 4p, 10) and of armra o: an oqj 
with darkness (i, 23, lb). The two wards wirau>t<U and 
avas(jjjf r B.ru also employed to convey the same idea/ They de- 
note a region on the nearer side and a region on the farther 
side. Thus in VIIT, b, 14 ,/aramJ region is contrasted with J 
ambara or the heaven above, and in III, 55, 6, the sun is desi j 
cribed as sleeping in the par* ml region, ''me have seen above 
that, Savitri is said to come sp frouvdtk- mrdvat regioj^*,^ 
andthat he moves through the dark region bet ore ^seendij|j|d* 
the sky. The two words par&mt and aH&eat thus separa 
denote the same regions that are jointly denoted by the i 
wards rajasi, ardmu or samudrau ; and when both the Qj 
and the lower hemispheres were intended the word ubkayatifi, 



ocean 
Cal* 
bright 
ftervaded 



was employed... 
O brother Io,c 
are wanted in 


xu III, 53, 5, we read, 0 Maghayan 1 

er(d), yon 
vs^ere 
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fgHritfi is described as going round the night on both sides is 
already referred to above. 

With these passages before us, wo cannot reasonably 
%old that the Vedic bards were ignorant of the lower celestial 
hemisphere, as supposed by Wallis and some other scholars. 
Nor is the hypothesis a priori probable, for I have shown else- 
where that the V edic bards knew enough of astronomy to 
calculate the movements of the sun and tin- moon tolerably 
correct for all practical purposes ; and the people, who could 
do this, could not be supposed to be so ignera.n as to believe 
that the sky was nailed down to the earth d the celestial 
horizon, and that when the sun was not seen daring the night, 
he must be taken to have disappeared somewhere in the 
Upper regions of the Leaven. The passage from the Aitarcya 
Brahnuma (III, 4 i), which is quoted by Walks’ and which 
tells us that the sun, having reached the end of the day, turns 
round as .it were, and makes night where there was day before 
and day on the other side, and vice versa, is very vague and 
does not prove t hat the sun was believq^L to return by night 
through a region, which is somewhere in thfenpj-er heaven. 
The words used w the original are avastut an a.parustd^, and 
I)r. Hang correctly translates parastai by ‘ what is on the 
other side.’ Muir <md others, however, interpret parastdi to 
mean ‘upper,’ thus giving rise to the hypothesis that the san 
returns daring night by a passage through the upper region of 
the heaven. But in the face of t he express passages in which 
regions below and above all the three earths are unmistakably 
mentioned, wc cannt accept a hypothesis based npon a doubt- 
frife taamdatiou of a single word. It is a hypothesis that has 
its origin either in the preconceived notion regarding the 
primitive man, or in a desire to import into the V edas the 
speculations of the Homeric cosmography. The knowledge 
of the Vedic bards regarding the nether world may no- have 
been as exact as th£t .of .the .modem astronomers, and we 

“ *'■ ’ i* if,"*' 



vmjht wrm~~-ms V- ’’ -. 

wiffc mi i questions In 

qs-. w Where. is Sflrya uo*r (after euoset)i|^4‘ ^iS^ 

Mgion hie rays now illumine ? ” But there 
evidence to prove that tito >' Vedh? people; kasw‘ 'of •*./•.-* &%;•}$» 
cncO of a region below the earth, and if mmiyA ticyr outi/urs 
about this underworld were pot very dib*i»t, that do •* no?* 
in the least., affect the value of this evidence. * 

If we, f herefore, dismiss from our rcpod iuc luai, 

the lower world was not known L,, tb « Ve« •,>oo;£.v. *>*• 

assumption, which is ijuite graiuilou-s the « ••■ a-na 

character of the celestial waters herimo nf. cure pfaP,* oAl 
intelligible. The ancient Aryans, like tfc^ oK l M- r ’'■$,> fe-, 
lieved that the subtle matter, which filhid^t}'* wn. . -are ?V> 
the universe, was nothing bur. watery vnjv. w- ; r-ne scc^.d*? 
that the movements of the sun th< noon . ‘h-n,vi^- 

ly bodies were caused by these vapour* v/e.ij. on con- 
stantly circulating from tne notho to the v pp*r tjf td >rmts tjU 
upper to the lower celestial hemisphere. That a- . nv real kny 
to the -T'xplannHon of mam* ** V j : ■ 0: * n). ( , : v v . / AC . 

grasp it thoroughly, we cannot rightly turlrr-rurv. *.*? jin 1 


utterances of the Vcdic poets. Those w.it'ws ''Kun'*.tjitij,*\ 
conceived’ as rivers 01 streams, moving U>o <vav«, 
eventually falling into the mouth ui Var -a u, w : e netkjsr^ 
oceftn (VII, 49, 2 ; VL1I, 69. 12;. The no *:«• wii * 1 % 
to say, the seat or the home of these wafer.,, 

Or the eternal, (IX, 113,8); and they formed the ^ 

of Varnna and Tama, as well as tV 

abode of Vritra. This movement , of waters is 

expressed in the Parsi scriptures. In the 

4-5 (15-23), the waters are described ' as - ; 

sea Vouru-Kasha is the gathering place of 

W$|P ^bc aerial way and go down on the earih; g&'&<w-A -on 1 

tfie-earth and jro un the .**.c"i,tl wav. H km- 


tfi&earth and go up the mn.d way. BJjy% end: mil :*W"f 
thou in whose rising and growing 
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^aerial way. Up 1 rise upaad roll along 1 thou swift-horsed 
sun, above Hara Berezaiti, and produce light for the world, 
and -mayest thou rise up there, if thou art to abide in 
.^aafo-nm&nem, along the path made by Mazda, along the 
if way. made by the gods, the watery way they opened.*' 
* Here the aerial waters are said to start from their gather- 
ing place, the sea Youru-Kasha, go up into heaven and 
come back again to the sea to be purified before starting on 
a second round. Prof. Darmesteter in a note on this passage 


observes that “ waters and light are believed to flow from 
the same spring and in the same bed,” and quotes Bundahish, 
TY, 4, which says, “ just as the light comas in through Al- 
bftrz (Hara Berezaiti, the mountain by which the earth is sur- 
rounded) and goes out through Albftrz, the water also comes 
out through Albftrz and goes away through Albftrz. ” Now 
waters are described in the Rig-Veda as following the path of 


the gods (VII, 47, 3), much in the same way as 1 
the Avasta are said to follow the path made by 1 
way’flrfmt by the go(K Tike the yUestic waters,, 
the Rig-Veda have also the sea for their go^gud 
aerial way -eventually fall into the mouth ^frW%u 


waters in 
da" or the 


Avesta jsu 

ti oguf w*P and light hi unambiguous terms.^ 
Jl^P ^ armestetff. it states clearly : 'that ij 
have, the aSf source, and, in ymj ft y 6 
strim-horsed sun is adbrdingly atMUKko W®®6 


ies us with^phe key whiH 


ienus.^jmBKmark- 
yf'that^pPT of them 
ge q ujft above, the 
bo 9$m$ the watery 
|\hf' X\ T > 3), the river 


way in the |kies ahayiOho Jp EEaghf TV, 3), the river 
Ardvi gflra Au&hiteLi^^ppi powerfully from 

the height tbe.asa Voom-Kasha, like the 

river Sarasvati, winch is dabbed in the Rig^eda as tearing 
the pe^ka of mountains, afld is invoked to descend from the 
gmKt mountain in the skyfc the sacrifice (Y,43,ll). Bot ^to e 
aeriid rivers, but by coming down upon tisfctaarth they arewtd 
to fill; ap all the ^i'tasti^a.ftreams. Ths terreffafel wafers, 

’ V ' > v , '-''at 1 
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oay, all things of a liquid nature on the earth, e. the plant* 
sap, the blood, &c., were thus supposed to be produced from the 
aerial waters above by the agency of clouds and rain. The 
Farsi scriptures further tell us that between the earth and ,|he 
region of infinite light (the parnrne vyoman of the Rig- Veda 
then are three intermediate regions, the star region, which has' 
the seeds of waters and plants, the moon region, and the sun 
.^region, the last being the highest (Yt. XII, 29-32). When 
the Rig-Veda, therefore, speaks of the highest rajas as being 
tbfseat rtf waters, it is not to be understood, as supposed by 
Wallace, that there are no nether waters, for it is the nether 
waters that come up from the lower world and moving in the 
uppermost region of the heaven produce terrestrial waters 
by giving rise to min and clouds. Titus Ardvi Sftra An£.~ 
hita is said to ran through the starry region (cf. Yt VIII, 
47), and has to be worshipped with sacrifice in order that 


, her waters may not all ran up into thfe region of the sun, there- 
by produri^a drought on the surface of' the earth, (Yt. V, 85 
and §0%yn> the h^g-Veda, the Saras vati is similarly described 
as JpqgHhe‘ earfftty region and the wide atmospheric space 
ir besought to come swelling with streams, 
Irani waters. But the most striking res|pi||aoce be- 
tween K|^£flr!i,r-^iidhita and Sarasvati is that wi£$ibe latter 
is descrio l^ p Vmj$rslayer or Vritra-ghni in HggJ*Vj 
Ard If Sftra jSa&hita is ascribed in the Aban Y < a^ ? (V,33i 
34) as granti% to the heir of the valiant Afcl 

clan (Vedic Trita AjSt^pio offeraytp a sacrifice to her, 
boon that he wouK^jj$ aM ^Lm aafeome Azi Dahfik, the 
three-mouthed, thre^-h^vded acfflplx-eyed monster. * This hi 
virtually the gape st#y .which^ found in the Rig- Veda X, 8, 
8, where Trita Aptya, knowing his. paternal weapons and urged 
by Indra, is said to* have fought against and slew the 
tapped son of Ts^Sittri and released the^coip*.--. This 
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Ardvi SAra^^ifch at Sarasvatt, and the slaughter of iVyita®* 
%!mj ^o<% : fi«holars havetrod tohitenfcify Saresvatt 
ri*9r hf fbft t namein thAPanjaub ; hut as the latter is aii ii* 
significant stream, the identification has not been generally 
accepted. The above comparison now shows that the 
0 Sarasvatt, like Ardvi Sftra An&hita, is an aerial stream, wfaifih 
" rises up from the nether store-house of waters, travels over the 
sky dfcd again falls back into the lower ocean. A portion of.^ 
these waters is brought down upon the eart h in the formof rain 
by the sacrifices offered to th mer, and along with it oqppe 
the seeds of all the plants growing upon the surface of the 
earth. Thus in the Vendidad, V , IS) (56), the tree of all the 
seeds is described as growing in the lo’-ldie of* the sea Vouru- 
Kasha, and the seeds arv then said f<< be brought up by the 
aerial rivers and sent down by iVin to the earth by means of 
rain, an idea similar to that tonud in the liig-Veda, I,,33, 
SO, where the sacrificer mtonns us that Soma has told /him 
that, all medicines (medniiml hoi bs) are contained in the 
waters. Wo have i mi ; a complete account of' the cosmic 
circulation of the aerial waters and the production of the 
terrestrial waters and mfcs therefrom. The ne^r wbrld 
or the lower colcMu ‘ <- mi sphere is the home of these 
waters, and it is t ; - -sly said 1 o be bounded on all sides 
by a mountainous ian b o like that of Mara Borer aiti. When 
the aerial waters arc allowed to come up through this 
mountain, they travel fiver the upper hemisphere and again 
fall into the sea Vo arn -Kasha, or the lower ocean, pro- 
ducing, during their course, rains -which fertilise the earth 
and make the plants grow upon its surface. But instead 
of descending- down in the form of rain, these aerial 
waters wore, it was apprehended, apt to turn away into the 
region of the jun and. deprive us of rain. It was, therefore, 
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M isampossible to grasp the real meaning , of ' the • Vritm 
legend, without; first realising the true nature and importance 
cffheinovemen ta ofthe aerial waters as conceived by the an- 
cestors of the Indo-Iranian people. As observed by Darmes- 
tater, celestial waters and light were believed to flow from the 
eame^pr j p g or source, and they both ran a parallel course. It 
was these aerial waters that made the heavenly bodies move in 
the sky, just as a boat or any other object is carried down by the 
current of a stream or riu r , li iho waters, therefore, ceased 
to flow, the consequence* were serious ; for the sun, the moon, 
the stars, would then ail cease to rise, and the world would be 
plunged in darkness. We can now fully uodei stand the magni- 
tude of the mischief worked bv V i iru by stopping the flow 
of these waters. In his hidden homo, a! the bottom of rajas, 
that is, in the lower hemisphere, he encompassed the waters in 
such a way as to stop their flow upward* through the mount- 
ain, and Indra’s victory over Vritra meant that he released 
these waters from the clutehps of Vritra end made them flow 
up again. When the waters were thus re based, they naturally 
brought with them, the dawn, the sun and tie cows, t.e., cither 
day|^pff sprays of the morning ; and t he victory was thus 
naturally described as four-foM m < haracter. Now 
can also understand the part played by pcomtas, or mount-' 
ains, m the legend. It was the mountain Albilrz, or Haro 
Berezaiti ; and as Vritra, by stretching his body across, 
dosed all the apertures m this mountainous range, through 
which thi sun and the waters came up, Indra had to un- 
cover or Open these passages by killing Yyitra. Thus the 
Bundahish (V, 5) mentions 180 apertures in the east and 180 
in the west through Albflrz ; and the sun is said to coma and 
go through them every day, and all the movements tiae 
moon, the constellations and the planets, are alto said to he 
closely connected with these apertures. The same idea is alto 
expressed in the later Sanskrit literature when . the.®® ,j§ 
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to rise Above the mountain in the east and s&Jaelow.the 
mountain b|t tie west. The mountain on which Indtea is said 
to have found Shambara (II, 12, 11), and the rock of Vala 
wherein the cows were said to have been imprisoned by the 
demon (IV, 3, 11; I, 71i 2) and which was burst open by 
Angirases, also represent £he%ame mountainous rjmge, which 
separated the upper from the lower celestial, hemisphere, or 
the bright from the dark ocean. This explsiji&tionof the Vri- 
i tra legend sound strange to many scholars, but it should 
be bome^pHaftbat the co-relation between the flow of water 
and the Trising of the dawn and the son, here described, is not 
speculative. If the Vedie works do not express it in unam- 
biguous terms, the deficiency is fully * made up by the Parsi 
. scriptures. 'Thus jo Khor&hed Yasht (VI, 2 and ?,) we are told 
that “When the son rises up, then the earth becomes clean, the 
running waters become clean. ... ... ... Should the sun not 
rise up, then the Baevas would destroy all the things that are 
in the seven Karshvares. r The passages in the Farvardln 
Yasht are still more explicit. This Yasht b devoted to the 
praise of the Fravashis, which correspond fo the Pitris of the 
Itig-Veda. These'ancient fathers are often described, even in 
the Big-Veda, as taking part, along with the gods, in the pro- 
duction of the coamical phenomena. Thus the Pitris are said 
to have adorned the sky with stars, and placed darkness in the 
night and light* in the day (X, 68, 11), or to have found the 
hidden light and generated the dawn (VII, 76, 4 ; X, 107, 1), 
The Fravashis in the Parsi scriptures'. said to have achiev- 
ed the same or ''similar exploits. They are described *(Yt. XIII, 
53 and 54) as having “ shown the beautiful paths to the waters, 
wlflch had stood before for a long time in the same place, 
without flowing and the waters are then said^have com- 
menced to flow “ along the path made by ^along the 

way made by the gods, the watew^jjay^ appointed to i|sam. ” 
Immediately after (ft. XXH, laid to 
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have similarly showed <c the paths to the stars, the moon, the 
sun and the endless lights, that had stood before, - for a long 
time, in the same place, without moving forward, through the 
oppression of the Baevas and the assaults of the Baevas.” Here 
we hard the co-relation between the flowing of waters and the 
moving forward of the son distinctly enunciated. It was the 
Fravasbis, who caused to move onwards th (/waters and the sun, 
both of which “ had stood still for a long time Jn the same 
place. ” * Prof; Barmesteter adds a note sayingsHyt was ‘in 
winter ’ th^t^is cessation of motion occur^|®R'V < end. V, 
10- 1& VIII# 4-10, cited and discussed ivjra ’l(me Fravashis 
are described (Yt. XIII, 78) as “destroying the malice 

of the fiehd Angra Mainyu fthe Avestic represeuta#ve.of Vri- 
tra), so that the waters di<i not stop flowing, nor did the plants 
stop growing.”^ In Yasna LXV (Sp. LXIV>, % tlVFravashis, 
who had “ borne the waters iq> stream from the nearest ones,” 
are invdfed to come to the worshipper; and a little further on 
the waters are asked to “ real still within their places while 
the Zaota (Sans. JTeM ) shall offer,” evidently meaning that 
it is the sacrifice offered by the invoking priest that eventually 
secures the release or the flow of w aters. Th$ge §vc other re- 
ferences to the Rowing of waters (Yt. X,.^^. in the Farsi 
scriptures, but those cited above are suffioiefd to prove oar- 
point. The main difficulty in the rational explanation of the 
Vritra legend was to connect the flow of waters with the rising 
of the dawn, and the passages from the Farvardth Yasht 
quoted-above furnish ns with a cine by which this connection 
can be satisfactorily established. 

There are two passages in the Vendidad, which give ns the 
period during which these aerial waters ceased to flow, and it; 
is necessa*^||p quote them here, inasmuch as they throw 
further light oiltbe circulation of aerial waters. It has been 
stated above that accordi Prof. Barmesteter these waters 
ceased to flow during irfnfpifrbul the point is made perfectly 
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clear in Fargardz it* and- Vlil of tW Veadjdad; whore Ahura 
Mazda de^ares how the corpse of a person dying daring 
winler is to be dealt with, until it is finally disposed of accord- 
ing to the usual rites at the end of the season. Thus in Fajr- 
gard V, 10 (34), Ahnra Mazda is asked, “ If the summer w 
passed and the winter has come , what shall the worshipper of 
‘Mazda do?” To which Ahnra M»"<U answers, “In every 
house, in every borough they -hall raise three Katas for the 
dead, large enough nut lo strike the skull, or the feet or the 
hands of the man; ... and they shall let the lifeless body lie 
there for tvH) nights, three nights or a, month long , until the 
birds begin to fly, (he plants to grow, the floods to flow, and 
the wind to dry up the waters from off the earth. And as 
soon as the birds begin to dy, and the plants to grow, and the 
fiuod« to flow, and the wind to dry ap the waters from off the 
earth, then tin wor flu ptSj^.dj^Magda shall lay down the dead 
(on the Dakhoift), iiis eyes towards the sun. ” I havasfcferred 
to this passage previously, 1ml as ihc theory o( tie circulation 
of aerial waters wat not then explained, the discussion of the 
passage had to be postponed. We now clearly see what is 
meant by the phrases like ‘ flood-' to flow ’ and ‘ plants to 
grow ’. They are tin* same phrases, which arc used in the Eor- 
tardin Yasht and are there connected with the for- 

ward of the sun and the iriban, that had stood still, dPnthont 
moving, in tho same place for a long time. In ofj^erayords, 
the waters, as well as the sun ceased to move during winter^ 
and the worshipper of Mazda is ordered not to dispose of the 
corpse until the began lo flow and the sun to move, be 
it for two nights , three night*, or a month long. The Mazda-* 
worshippers believed that the corpse was cleansed by its ex- 
posure to the sun, and dead bodies could not, therefore, be dis- 
posed of during night. The passage from the Vondidad, above 
refers^ Vfcheres c c : marly indicates that the season of winter 
was oiM^Jnarkeu by long darkness extending over two nights. 
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t&ree nights, or a month ; and that daring the period, the 
floods ceased to flow and the plant to grow. It was daring 
each a winter that the difficulty of disposing the corpse arose, 
and Abura. Mazda is asked what the faithful should, do in 
such cases. The question has no meaning otherwise, for, if 4a 
the ancient home of the Mazdayasnians the sun shone every 
day during winter, as ho does with us in the tropical regions, 
there would have been no difficulty in the disposal of the corpse 
by exposing it to the sun the next morning; and it would 
be absurd to ask the fail 3 1 fn I to keep tho uncleanly dead |wdy 
in his house for two nights, three nights, or a month long, 
until the winter passed away. The passage from Fargard V 
quoted above makes no mention of darkness, though it can be 
easily inferred from the statement th.i the body is, at last, 
to bo taken out and lard down OBtjddMp, dJakhnr.i with its eyes 
towards the sun, evidently meaniiftf r that this ceremony was 
impossible to be performed during tho time the dead body was 
kept up in the house. But Fargard VIII, 4 (11), whero the 
same subject is again iakeu up, mentions darkness distinctly. 
Thus Abura Mazda is asked u If in tho house of the wor- 
shipper of Mazda a dog or a man happens to die, and it is 
raininggOr f nowing, or blowing, or the (Urkncs.s is coming on, 
when , Hff Tucks and the men lose their way, what shall tire 
worshipper of Mazda do?’’ To tliis'Ahura Mazda gives the 
sam^S reply as in Fargard V. The faithful is directed, VIII, 
0, (21), to dig «, grave in the house, and there “ let the lifeless 
body lie for two nights, three nights, or a month long, until, 
the birds begin to fly, the plants to grow, ‘.he Hoods to flow, i 
and tho wind to dry up the waters from off tho earth.” Here.' 
in the question asked to Ahura Mazda darkness is distinctly 
mentioned along with snowing and blowing ; and in the Far- 
vardiu Yaslit we have seen that the flowing of w^t^f®’and the 
moving of the sun are described as taking pteeYatf the- same 
time. The passage from Tir Yasht, w^are the u 
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tie appearance of Tishtrya after conquering Apkoshsia 
the watery regions is •described as one night, two, nights, fifty, 
or one hundred nights, has already been referred to in the 
last chapter. From all these passages taken together, it in- 
evitably follows that it was daring winter that the water 
ceased to flow, and the sun to move, and that the period of 
stagnation lasted from one night to a hundred nights. It was 
a period of long darkness, when the sun was not seen above 
the horizon; and if a man died daring the period, his corpse 
ha$ to be kept in the house until the waters again commenced 
to flow, and the sun appeared on the horizon along with them . 
I have pointed oat previously haw the Hindu belief that it 
is inauspicious to die in the Dakshinftyana must be traced to 
this primeval practice of keeping the dead body undisposed of 
daring the long Arctic mghi 'P e tv >rd Km a which is used 
for ‘ grave * in the Ptuf-i scrip! urea occurs once in tho Rig- 
Veda, !, 100, 0, where the sage bitten, iymg in KH<t is des- 
cribed as invoking Hie V idra-di/ug India for his protection- 
and I think that we have here, it least, an indirect reference 
to the practice of keeping dead bodies in a K<Ha, until Vritra 
was killed, and the waters and the sun made free to run their 
usual coarse. We : re. howove r . < on- orned here only with the 
circulation of the celestial waters; and irom tho Avoafcic pass- 
ages quoted above, it it clear that the aerial watcr|<eeased to 
flow during winter for several days or rather nights, .-fthd that, 
since light sprang Irom the same source as waters, the sun 
also ceased to move during the period and stood ‘still in the 
watery regions, until the Fravashks who helped the gods in 
their struggle for waters or in their t onflict with powers of 
darkness, made the waters and the sun move onwards to take 
their usual course in the upper celestial hemisphere, Wj|,can 
now understand why Indra is described as moving by his 
might tho stream upwa^^iifonr^a) in II, 15, the 

rivers are $aid tb he' set free to mov^n ( sartdi ’ killing 
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leas, and that Homer’s earth was really a' tphofo and^ihat tlie 
:l^B ^n s ^|d.. 1 « r as fall of aerial waters. We hare seen abdye, 
scholars have raised similar difficulties® in the 
''Safiilja^tion of the Vrifcra myth by supposing that the low- 
er celestial hemisphere was t$|l|ewn to the Vedie barus. This 
is probably a reflection of tnrHomerie controversy, bat as 
pointed out by Dr. Wa ren, 1 these baseless assumptions are due 
mainly to a prejudice wi*h which many scholars approach the 
Question of the interprefcati' n of ancient myths. It is assum- 
ed that the early man could not possibly have known anything 
about the world, beyond what the rudest savages know at pre- 
sent; and plain aud explicit stab 1 rents arc sometimes put 
aside, distorted, or ignored by s< L< Iars, who, bad they not been 
blinded by prejudice, would e< namlv have in! uprated them in 
•* different way. If ’ v ".possible to s!c justice to the 
subject in this place, and I would refer (no reader for further 
details to Dr. Warren’s mstmeuv* u*rkr on the subject, 
'i Dr. Warren also states that r ' -ipidis, like Homer, held 
the view that there was one i .lh in of all the world’s 
water, and that the sair-i < once; tier, is “xproesed by Hesiod 
|u his Tfipotjo/'y, where "It rivers as .som and all fount- 
ains and brooks as daughters, arctrevd brekto OJreauos. 
Then we have tl e < onstant descendm, movement of all waters 
until they ream the world-surround mg Ocean-river at the 
equator, beyond which is the nmknvoi'Id, similar to the move- 
iu U u,. oi aoi-ai waters described in the Avesta. Aristotle, 
in his Meteors , is said also to have mentioned “ a river in the 
air constantly flowing betwixt the heaven and the earth Ifcid 
made by the ascending and the descending uttbra.'’ 3 
again pointed by Grill that the ancient Ger ^ fejslfea similar 
world-river, and the descending Ukko’s slxeaW'^lli-' ihe ascend 
• mg Amma’s stream in the Finnish mythology are eimilar- 
^ly believed to be the traces of a like cosmic water-circulation. 

1* Paradise Found, p. 338/. 2. Paradise : %ound, j», 51, and 26(5f notes. 
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We read of, a golden boat also in the Lettish mythology; and;. 
Prof. Max Holler, referring to it, says, “ What the golden boat 
is that sinks into the sea and is mourned for by the daughter 
of the eky, however, doubtful i|. may be elsewhere, is not to 
be mistaken in tbe mytholo g^S if the Lets. It is the setting 
sun, which in the Veda has to fee saved by the Ashvius; it is the 
golden boat in which Helios and HOracles sail from west to east. 
Sometimes it is the Sun-daughter herself that is drowned like 
Chyav&na in the Veda, and as Chyav&na and similar heroes 
had to be saved in the Veda by the Ashvins. the Lets also 
call upon the God-sons to row in a boat and save the Sun- 
daughter.” 1 In connection with this, it may be here observed 
that the Ashvins are described in the Rig-Voda as saving 
( heir proteges in boats (1, 1 H>, 3: I, 1 V S2, 0), and that though 
Ashvins' boats are cot. described golden, their char lot is 
said to bo kirantg/yt or goldnn in V ‘,'J, 29; while the boats 

of Pushan, in which be crosses the aerial ocean (mmudra), 
are actually said to be golden in Yb 58, 3. In I, 40, 7, the 
Ashvins are again spoken o{ as having both a chariot and a 
boat, as a sort, of double equipment ; and their chariot is said 
to be sa,na m yojuna, or traversing, without distinction, both 
the heaven and the watery regions in 1. 30, 18. The word 
samdna is meaning less unless there is some difficulty in tra- 
versing over one part of the celestial sphere as distinguished 
from the other. The Vedic gods used these boats especially 
in crossing the lower world, the home and seat of aerial waters; 
and when they appeared above the horizon, they are describ- 
ed as traversing the upper sphere by means of their chariots. 
But someth; ■■*$!& waters are said to carry them even across 
the sky abq^^.^gf as the chariot is described as going over 
the lower worldlt fta instance in the legend of Dirghatamas, 
discussed previously, he is said to be borne on waters for ten 


1. Seo Max MuHct’*' C unUismu>ur. to the Science of Mythology, Yot, 
U. P. 433. , , r v 
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* n^spUiiS tffl«'/'i.b(*ti.^r8^ii»g. old was about %» die or reach the 
? ‘bceah/tw Hi tie wa$$s were speedings In other words, this 
fft means tLt t fjw • who was borne on waters for ten months, 
» W$ ihooj. ?r jjfy to in*, lower watery regions as explained in 
( ittf lit ptor VI. * »t to proceed with the subject in hand, 
tho?‘iet >•? the rof.i'uo t rcnlatic/ffof aerial wators, is not con- 
fined t ! the Ttilw’ Vo Iranian or the Greek mythology, 
in the P.y^V- iiv*b.-i ogy, Nu-t, the goddess of the sky, is 
sometifu. i ••!*',« ►'='< > by a figure in ts htch the band of stars 
- ‘j^hccut \'SXui3 'k a .. id of water”; a nd Sir Norman Lockyer 
tails r» Shat ' n t in 1 / the Sun-god , but the sh>r , were also 
gupp .te: to tun <1 m boats across the firmament from one 
hor.' hi to tu i lilt i ’ 1 The Jewish idea of the firmament 
m tie udafi. >i s is, the waters above bem<f afterwards 
eepif tr»l Irvli to / teis below the firmament, is already re- 
J a ab v - e is therefoie nothing shange or surpris- 
■ Jn K ,f . h « d ;i Vedas and in the Avesta more or less 
ole* i-h j i he circulate n of aonal waters through 
'^houpi and'! iwer celestial h< mispheres of the universe. 
It it t. j ■ jt \ h , 3 found m the ancient mythology of every 

u her i»u Jfe nothing but false piejudice tan deter us 

'in ; ; t , i , be simult anions movements or the libera- 
ls i oi it«r i < light, described u> the Vedie hymns, on 
t no then?; t ihc >mu* circulation of aerial voters. 

* Pre s' u a < * accepting the theory of the cosmic circula- 
i on (if i etestu * waters and the simultaneous release of 
naiern »uui dawn, it may be asked how the Arctic theory 
* m o t is h any way required, to explain the Vritra 
hn 'it y <* iv y admit that the waters imprisoned by Vritra, 
ly L trs ir_r up the passages through the rocky walls that 
s*r jssju liic, may be taken to mean the* Celestial waters 
u ,«* v ot 5fi b. low the three earths; jjut stijl, the struggle 
howe^ii .min >v-id Vritra may, for aught we know, represent 
% shi i ’s Dawn of Astronomy, p, 4 35. 
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|he «fo%ngbt%etween light and darkness, . and it may he 
urged, that*th<s-e is no necessity whatever, for bringing in 
the Asotin theory to explain the legend, A little reflection 
will, however, show that all the incidents in the legend cannot 
be explained on the theory of a daily struggle between light 
and darkness. In X, 62, 2, the Ahgiraaes, who are the assist* 1 
ants of Indra in his conquest of cow*, ants said to have defeat** 
ed Vala at the end ol the year (parimtsare). This shows 
that the straggle was annual and did not take place every dafe 
Then we have the passage (VIII, 22, 2G), where Arbnda, the” 
watery demon, is said to have been killed by Indra with ice 
{ [hinta ), and not with a thunderbolt as nsual. In addition 
to the fact that the straggle was an yearly one, we must, 
therefore, hold that the conflict took place during winter, the 
season of ice and snow; ami (his is corroborated by the state- 
ment in the A vesta, (hat it was daring whit r that the waters, 
and with them the snn, ceased to move onwards, Vritra’s 
forts aff> ngaio describe! m ammonal or sbiradlh, showing 
that the fight mnst-iiave commenced at the end of Sfr'trad 
(autumn) and continued during winter. We have further 
seen that there are a hundred night-saerific.es, and the dura** 

Wf 1 

tion of Tishtrya’s fight with Apaosha is described as vary- 
ing from one to a hundred nights in the Tir Yashfc. All these 
incidents can be explained ouly by the Arctic theory, or by 
the theory of the long autumnal night, and not on the hypo- 
thesis of a daily straggle between light and darkness. 

Wc have %>fme to the conclusion that ludra’s fight with 
Vritra must hav. commenced in Skarad, and lasted till the 
end of Skiskira in the watery regions of the nether world. 
Fortunately for us this conclusion is remarkably borne out by 
an important passage preserved in the llig-Veda, which gives 
us, what may be called, the very date of the commencement 
of Indra’s conflict with Yritra, though the true bearing of the 
passage has yet remained unexplained owing to the absent 
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of the real keytoifcs meaning. In II, 12, llj we read, “ In- 

dra found Shambara dwelling on the mountains (in) ckatvd- 
rvmkydm. skaradi." 1 Now chatrdriihskydm, is an ordinal nu- 
meral in the feminine gender and in the locative case, and si- 
milarly skaradi is the locative of skarad (autumn), which also 
>iS'a word of femiuine gender in Sanskrit. The phrase chatvd- 
^jrhhshydni skaradi is, thereto, "capa^. of two interpretations 
or constructions, though tks words are simple in themselves, 
f. Chatvdrimskydm literan^plans ‘in ^fortieth,’ and skaradi 
" ‘in autumn.’ If we now take cJtatgfrfihskydm (in the forti- 
, eth) as an adjective qualifying skaradi (in autnmn), the mean- 
ing of the phrase would ho “ in ih# iortieth autumn”; while 
if the two words are taken separately the meaning would be 
“on the fortieth, in autumn.” Siiya.ua and Western scholars 
have adopted the lirsfc construction, and understand the pass- 
age to mean, “ Intlra found Shambara dwelling on the mount- 
ains in the fortieth autumn, that is, in the fortieth year 
for the words indicating seasons, like Vasavta (spring), 
Shqgud (autnmn), or Jlemanta (wiator), are understood to 
denote a year, especially when used with a numeral adjec- 
tive meaning more than one. This construction is gramma- 
tically correct, for cho. t car wish yd m and skaradi being both 
in the feminine gender and in the locative case, the two words 
can bo taken together, and understood to mean “ in the for- 
tieth autumn or year.” But what are we to understand ■ by 
the statement,, that Shambara was found in the fortieth year 
by Indra ? Are we to suppose that Indra was engaged in 
searching out the demon for 40 years, and it was only at the 
end of this long period that the enemy was, at last, found dwell- 
ing on the mountains ? If so, Indra’s conflict with Sham- 
bara cannot be daily or yearly, bnt must be supposed to have 
taken place only once in 40 years, an inference, which i* 

1. Rig. II, 12, II,— w: *brc ffcpfrd wryrffiwi nwnf'T- 

i 3 ilp w ra«»’ f nr aift stoto srj stout ?r nwWtst >( 
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directly 0gpom& 4 t& the statement (X, 62, 2)that “ Yala 7 .'..'; 
killed at the end of the yea T(parivatstore)” Some scholar.' vi*y 
to get <rafc of the difficulty by suggesting that the passage tv 
be taken as referring to a famine hr drought that occurred t/: ■>< 

. 40 years, or that it may represent adbr$y years’ war betv- 
the Aryans protected by Indm, and Shainbara, the chief 0 i e 
aboriginal races dwelling on the mountains ! But both 
explanations' are too far-fetched and imaginary to des *. 
any serious attention or refutation. The story of Sham!. am 
is mentioned in a bomber of places in the Rig- Veda, and cv rv- 
wkere it represents Indra’s conflict with Vritra. 1 It is, then*" 
fore, preposterous to hold that a forty years’ war with tf< 
aboriginies is referred to in this single passage, especi./y 
when the passage is capable of being interpreted different/, 
without straining the words used. It is tho most ordinary 
Sanskrit idiom to use the locative case in mentioning 'St 
month, the day, the season or the year, when a particular In- 
cident is said to have taken place. Tims, even now, we rcy, 

“ Kdrtlike, skukla-pahshc , frayodashy meaning “in 1$* 
ponth of Karttika, in tho bright half, ou tho thirteenth (t'JM- 
or day). ” Tho feminine ordinal unmoral?, like ckaturtkl, e*v- 
daski, trayodasM . are always used, without any noun, to de- 
note the tithi or the day of t he month, or the fortnight, as f>o 
case may be. Thus in the Taittirtya Er&hmana (l, 1, 9, 10), 
we have the expression “ yadi samvatsarc nqt. ddadhydt d-:&-£ 
dashydm purastdt ddadhydt, ^ meaning that “ if the sacrifice! ‘ 
fire is not consecrated at the end of the year (samvalsare), <i 
should be consecrated on the twelfth (dvddmhydm) afterwards/’ 
Here dt&dashydm is a feminine ordinal in the locative cast , 
used by itself, and moans “ on the twelfth tithi or day” after 
the end of the year mentioned in the preceding senten.o. 



1. doe the Nictds, quoted supra (p, 246). S hamlara-h atya or 
Shamhara, and go-vpiti or the strugglejor cows are declared 
the one tuxj^tbe same in these nivi&s. 
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be similar!^, ||kelf 
skaradi tho season at t 
in dependent locati ve 
dra found Sh " 
tieth (sciL ti 

Now Sfttt$Ul istbe.i’e 
etb day of Shared wool 
220 days, after the 

commenced WK ;y< ilHTTold Ihoes^ In shore. tHe- means 
that India's £|$|it with S! ; dura. or the annual eoffllict between 
light and djyfc&oss, eonnaencoJ on ’the tenth day of the eighth 
month of the year, or on th* loth of Oofo\r, if we take the year 
to have then corr-neneed with Marcli, tho first month in the. 
old Roman caiomlfir. «.u i, 155. 0, Vishnu, lik&, a rounded 
wheel, is said t> have set iu swd't motion his "flpiety racing 
steeds tog^|jjr with tho four, and tho reference iafevidenth to 
a y<£ar otfbu* seasons of ninety days wuh. If re” accept this 
division, jteh .-cason would ho of three month** tlrffiStion, and 
&/:arfoiiqmhsg tl’’ thiitl ('< 1 X, 00, fi), tho fortieth dajjJ^, S/tn~ 
rod -#oal4j|iIl mqan th. bah day of the eighth AtiM|£yhf the 
year. ttdTte sa:;..%hu'- gives the very date <al 
fight TjithSfntia ; and if .it- had been correoMPPKystuod . 
much useless s])Ccnlatioa^B»’>t the nature o( V ritra’s legend 
would have boon a\ oideJ. \\ <t have seen previously that tho 
seven Adityas, or monthly Sun-gods, the sons of Adit?, were 
presented by her to the gods in a former yuga, and that sh c , 
cast away the eighth, the Murtanda, because he was born 
in an undeveloped state, in other words, the -Sun-god of the 
ciglnh month is hero said to have died’ soon after he- was born- 
c viiUmtly meaning, that the Sun wanH^ldw io the 
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h or tlonv^il f r ;J« w/, ?o or^wabt;* away, 

(UnSJi 327), and f ho word Hu:.; piimurily “igudies ihe ‘season 
of decay or withering and the decay here referred to h evi- 
dently the decay of the powrr oi the sun, and not the withering 
of grass, as suggested by No ana m his uuuoientary on TTT, 
32,9. Thtfc we iind in the T.titfmya SamlntfS, II, 1,2, 5. 
that “There are time lustres oi powers oi' tho sun; one in 
Vasanta, tJ^yj^i'tho morning; one in bV.s/o/ia A; thtyagl- 
day ; undone \%j5lv>"J or ih ■ h .in " l We oanra gMpio 
that iheJPBfds, morning, mid-do, •mu ruing, ar^fa^Sed 
iu thes^imary seu-o. I> three - ages ot tno day represent- 
ed b y them ajPe ii redicai , J c ! tlu. yearly sun, t^d J^^l|^»aid 
to tm limo of dechnt in his yjpgrjy ooua#e«." 

sunshine iu ancient times; and itellidhf passage, 2 quoted by 
Shalara in his commentary on daimini Suttras VI, 7, 40, says, 

“ The sun is all the seasons ; when it is morning (>tdi(<\ it ; 3 
Vamnta i when the milking time (saiigam), it is Urhhrn-, 

l. stoutt. Sam. ii, i, a, r.,-3frf&r qrr sTTflssreg %srfftr imr-** 

df *rwmr|f i gidrtnr grs%frat^ t Also compare 
laitt. Sam II, 1, 4, 2. 

!- 2. Siiabara’dl?. Jainiir : Vt,% 40, quote, qrf ^ ^ 

mr *t*rf*sgr tfM? m 
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M passage;. ’but it ctapMSiffi* that Hi® lasf®. v 6eosc^» ^med the 
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rni&^kjj: {madhya,Twlim), it when evening 

(apardMa^/H is Ska rad ; when it sets (astam eti), it is the 
dual seasonof Iletmnta and Shi skim.” If this passage has any 
meaning, it shows that the powers of the san declined in Sha- 
red, and the end of Sharad (autumn), therefore, represented 
his annual succumbing to the powers 6f darkness; or, in -short, 
the dual season of Hemanta and Shishira represented the long 
night when the snn went below the horizon. It may also be 
mentioned that the word himyA {l>t. wintry) is used in the 
Rig-Veda for night (I, 34, 1), implying that tho wintry season 
was the season of special darkness. 

But it may be urged that we have no authority for hold- 
ing that, in foment days, time was reckoned simply by seasons 
’ and days jjf and ehatvdrimhyd/n. sharadi cannot, therefore, be in- 
p 4 terpreted |a mean “On the 40th (day) in Sharad." The objec- 
tion is not, however, well-founded; for in ancient inscriptions 
many instant oh where dates of event s are recorded 
Oulyjfc^ refere py to seasons. Thus in the book on the In- 
smj^ns the, C«- e-Temples cf Western India, by Dr. 
BurgesS^i|il Bandit Bhagwaniul Indr&ji, published by the 
GovernmMfepf Bombay in 18bJ, the date of inscription No. 
14 isgiw$Fas follows : — “ Of king (rctho) Vasithiputa, the il~ 
lnstaousl^rd (sdm-airi) [Pnlam&yi] in the year seventh (7), 
of fifth (5) fjwfnight, and first (1) day.” Upon 

this Dr.l^^ps that “ the mention of the 5th fort- 

night of Gnehma stows' that the year was not divided into six 
. seasons (fitti) but into three, namely, Grishmu, Varshd and 
He:nanta. ” But what is important for our purpose in this 




^.inscription is the method of giving the date by seasons, fort- 
nights and days, without any reference to the month* This 
inscription is followed in the same book by others, one of 
which (No. 20) is thus dated:-- 4 * In the twenty-fourth year (24) 
of the "king 1"HfiT(litpii jp| Pj mi f i Tnnri Pulim&vi, in the third 
(3) fortnight of the mouths, on the second (2) 
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Math day, 
fpfkaig 
■in his 


day and another is said to he inscribed * Qn 
in tho sixth fortnight of Grlskma, in the eighth 
M&dhariputta, the lord Slrisena.” 1 Dr. Bh&ni 
Early History of the Deccan, has ascertained that Mft- 
dhariputta reigned in the Mab&r&shtra from about A. D. 190 
to 197, and Pulum&yi was on the throne of the Mah&rilsh$ra 
about 60 years earlier, that is, from A. D. 130 to 164. All 
the inscriptions noted above, therefllfe, belong to the 2nd cen- 
tury of the Christian era, that is, % long time before the date 
of Arya Bhatfca or V aruhaimhira, whoso Vorks seem i>6 have 
established, if not introduced, the present system of measuring 
time by season^, months, ioitnights and days. It is, therefore, 
clear that eighteen hundred years ego, dates of ^yents were 
recorded and ascertained by mentioning only tHI" season, the 
fortnight and the day of the fortnight, without any reference to 
the month of the year ; and we might very well suppose that 
several centuries before this period those dates were given 
still moro simple method, namely, by meati 
season and the day of that season. And, as a 
we do find this method of measurm , lime 


and days, adopted in the AvestaTto mark tho j 
of the year. Thus iu the Afrigan 1 e'hanbdflj 
written in some manuscripts mentioned by W( 
his notes on the Afrig&n, there is a statement 
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1. Inscription No 14 of KArlo inscriptions rontf#t»Ss-j4isff 
( or in Sanskrit — CMft tifTlWt STFnrtiT! duvut 

ifioprd \ f**riSr wt 

Insciiption No. 20 of the same section runs thus .••Mvpl vsff 

5?rer feftn f te Hi ft sr nwt Rv |*ranp* trfSrtr * fe ftl - 

% (oi in Sanskrit— fir?? I Cfft ’■ftjl'Siflt: irTftft 

^v, tWrt id ft-w ffcftf s). 

An inscription from tho KUnhori cave (p* fj) ) is as follows 

TSff ♦HiO’ffW WtftlllWra Tnrof iijawH lW V} {orin Sanskrit— 


ftrs^.1 Clft 









(the -itooatb^l&tdibeiiesi 5?’. tit a <m t he 60 te 
Mima, oft (the da;) Dae of (tie mouth) Ttr ^ aud 
Here each date is given in two different ways r'-y&a#, 
^..mentioning the G&hanbfir or the season (the year being 
dlyy?jfe r into 'Six Gfihanbdrs), and the day of that . season \ 
aod 'w&ndty, by mentioning the month and the day of 
month. Strictly sneaking there is 'no .necessity to 
jg&dqpt this doable method of marking the days of the year, for 
llpier df;them is enough to accurately define the day required. 
It i^j$WHteibre, highly probable, as remarked by Mr. Ervad 
JaifiBfe;dji Dadabhai Nadershah, that the method of coanting 
.by&easons and days is the older of the tw#, and the phrases 
COntainiBg^tho names of mouths and days arc later interpola- 
"thm^-huade at a time when the older method was superseded 
by thd latter. 1 Bat even supposing that the double phrases 
WBre toed ^jiginally, we can, so far as oar present purpose is 
|concern6d,. safely infer from these passages that the method of 
parking thfe days of the year by mentioning the season and 
. day thereof was in vogue at the time when the Afrigfln was 
jjg|ita»; and if the method is so old, it folly warrants us in ir$| 
^%fieting chatv&riwisky&m, sharadi to mean “On the 40 th (fiay^* 
f% Shurad (jintumn ).” There can be little doubj; that the Vedie i 
- 0 M& have recorded in this passage the exact date of the com-* > 
ement of Indians fight with Shambara, but jm the absence^ 
meaning the passage has been so jong utf- 
SB ^»Jjg»teipreMb«£^ ®Ute m 
>Iars. .T*^p^s»0O^fcal possibility ofconneefc- 
with th&radi 'ty^qjLjoQ 

















howsoever te 
inadequate thl^" 
^ , a satisfactory way.- 

?Jcfin|sd; aq$ abc*e.that the shm 
.^Itew itod.. light can be accounted for o 
of the cosmic circulation of aerial wate_ 
correct, w© . cannot identify the seven rive.™, 
uptmrda (fdancha) by Indra, te 

whether in the Panjaub or elsewhere. The Pa 
as its name indicates, a land of Jice and not 6\ 
and it is jso described in the Vajasaneyi SamhitA.* 
pa,ncha-m0da, is, therefore, more appropriate in the 
Panjaub, than sapta sindhxitaL or the ! lupt ;i-kinttu tho ■, 

Avesta. But'^we might get over the difficulty by supposing^ 
that lvubhu and 3arasvati, or any other two tributaries of the 
Indus were included in the group by the Vedic bards, when 
they spoke' of seven rivers. In the Itig-Veda (X„ 75), about 
•fifteen different rivers are mentioned, including the Gangft, 
the Yamuna, the Kubhfi, the Krumu, the Gomati, tie Rasa, 
and the five rivers of the Panjaub ; but nowhere do we find 
what specific rivers were included in the group of seven rivers. 
This has given rise to a difference of opinion amongst scholars. 
Thus S&yana includes the Ganges and the Jamuna in the 
group# which, according to Pjjj^Max Muller, is rua 

the 


adding the Indus and the to the five rive.-^ 

I anjaub. On the other hand, Lassen and Ludwig hold that tfhe 
Kubha must be included in the group at the cost of the Saras- 
yatk This shows that we are not on a safe ground in suppos- 
mgjhat the expression “ seven rivers ” once meant what is, by 
“ the land of &Ve rivers. ” The expression sapta tin* 
dfomh occurs la about a dozen places isythe Rig-Yeda, and in 
five of these it distinctly Ifeiotes the ^ufrirers set free by 
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'&4«*itt to perceive why the waters 
-& Be B6ven-fold. The seven celestial rivers nto wxpieesly 
intoned to the Rig- Veda (IX, 64,2), and theflo^gtorth 
y^^e:«even rivers and the appearance of the d&srii bh^the 
^f toriatoa arg ^ffecribed as simultaneous in many passages, ihtne 
I bf^ y hi cb fyave been already referred to above. Nei&ef&fee 
rj§j£$$£ tbeery, nor the geography of the Panjaab, satisferatollj 
accounts tor the simultaneous happening of these e ventsjaipilsc 
long as this difficulty is not solved, except by the Arctic fcfctfiij? 
and the cosmic circulation of aerial waters, we cannot msc^l 
the hypothesis of Western scholars referred to above, howsb- 
ever eloquently expounded it may be. As regards the origii 
of the phrase Hapta-Mndu, which is believed to denote Todte 
in the Avesta, I think, we can explain it by supposing thal 
the expression sapio^ sindkarah was an old one, ca^ed. bj 
the Aryans with them to their new home, and theto Applied^! 
* new places or countries, just as the British colonists now car 13 
)*he old names of their mother country to their new places 0 

K aent, I&pta-hindu is not the only expression w%l 
in the Avesta in the enumeration of the Aryan 1 mn 
We jbave, V arena, Ilabtumant, Rangha and SSjpt tjg 
list^t which are the Zend equivalents of V«mnuf|i| 
i Bash and Sarasvafcf. 1 But it is never 


1. P&rraeeteter* c ift* lug introduction to Fargard 
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♦ll^^ ^^ ii^w/'' It is, ihwefbrei more natural to holcl tb ^ 
aU- ancient mythological names brought with th^u' 

to their new home and therd appliaii^P 
ssw. *#d«fc «r' objects. There are places in Burma which aw 
named r Ayodkya, Mithila, &c., and this is explained' on the 
ground that they were so named by the Indian settlers in 
.Burma after the well-known places in 'their native l^dy 
*U?l||8.is #o reason why the same theory should hot be applied 
in the oasa of Hapta-hindu, especially when we see that thej 
rivks Set free by lndra by slaughtering Vritra cannot tot^ 
be celestial. 

ft will be seen from the foregoing discussion that the true 
nature and movements of waters released by*Indra from the ■ 
grasp of Vritra has been misunderstood frlmthe days of, the 
most ancient Nairnktas, or, we might say/ even from the days 
of the Brfthmanas. There are passages in the’B%-Yeda where 
Pfishan it add to cross t$ie upper celestiti hemisphere in boats; - 
but the Ashvins and Sftrya are generally described as travem* 
ing the heaven in their chariots. This led the ancient NaiiS&h ■ 
tas to believe that the upper celestial hemisphere was nota ‘ 
S^at of aerial waters, and that when lndra was descriM|?ig : 

waters by slaughtering Vritra, the waters tefmmfy*; 
"jmf’sot tot be the waters imprisoned in the bain-c^^"' 
W^rtma rivers set free to flow by killing. Vril»i^#ere&si J ' , 




ood to be the rivers of India,|^e t ^> Oang^^ ', 
> While the piercing of tto ' mh nntiuag ’ 

^todistortipg or stririmhgVfck- . m a^aj| of s jjtor 
as statediitow . 1 


It-yiri, &c^ assisted'! 

|gi 








which -hit 
which the latter 
^jjCQqaes^W^'waters was 
eorqelMag'W Kltt%&narv6karf_ari?rcoamic 
xa_|hfrfac?er than^hethete breaJring up of, the esioads in the 
§gfOSS ,aud under these drcui^ta«ceaifc,|Fa8 naturally 
$be the greatest of Indi^USpfetfe, when, in- 
fa hundred nightly Soma sacrifices, he slew with 
ice ,'tt^-fS^y demon of darkness, shattered his hundred 
antuuf. released the waters or the so ran rivers, np- 
jstreaa® to go 'along their aerial way and brought out the sun 
and yjjjh,tp&£, or the cows, from their place: of coni 
iosidw'the Jjjpjfcy caves, where thoy had stood stil 
date of the war, which, according to a Vedie passage, hS^ftO-f 
misread and Hfipptdersto^, eommonced in higher lariCtwea^ 
every year on the 4utl. day of Skarad or autumn and lasted tilHs 
the end of winter. It is not contended th affa &dra had neyer 
been the god. of rain. There are a few pagiptges in the -lJigJr 
Yeda (IY, 26, 2 ; YMI, 6, 1), where he is expressly month 
ed as siding down, rain, or is coihpaied to a rain-god. 
as^J^fcrhan or the killer of Vritra and the rSieaser of wg 
onCthfe dawn, -it is impossible to identify Mm with the 
of rain. The storyi^jfthe release of captive waters is j 
cient story; fdr Yritrauppeare as Pjrtbros in the Greakfl 
logy, and Vritra-han, as ; 
the Parsi scriptures;; 
b^n originally the j 
ocsosjh European , 

SDTO< ^ 


ihe god of 

” ' " '(m? -pot;! 








► conclusion we 1 

l^|^4oation' of the Vritra legend. Cloud* ;* 
^PwwKtffifce the physical basis of the legend v 
, $y based on the simple phenomenon of bringing *»o»— 
'W-;t6ie people ? who had anxiously waited for it during the 
darkness of the long nigbt in the Arctic regions; and it is 
that any misconception regarding Vedic cosmography, 
fifit the nature of waters and their cosmic movements, should 
have, for sometime at least, stood in the way of the true inter- 
pretation of this important legend. Indra maj have be- 
come a storm-god afterwards; or the conquest over 

achieved by some other deity, may have eom$. 
to bO^ascribed to. Indra, the rain-god in later times. Bn$ 
whether the exploits of Vritra-han were subsequently ascrib- 
ed to Indra, or whether Indra, as the releaser of captive 
waters, was afterwards mistaken for the god of rain, like 
Tishtrya in the Avesta, one fact stands out ■ boldly amidst 
.all details, viz., that captive waters Were the aerial waters 
In the nether world, and that their captivity represe^l the 
annual straggle between light and darkness in the^c^inal 
home of the Aryans in. the Arctic region} q,nd it 10 
was not hitherto discovered, it was because oar ha«#icdfe 
, 8f_, the ancient man was too meagre to enable us to perceive 
properly. 
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les 3 and dark ocean really means the nether world — V howtwith 
bottom up and mouth downwarils indicates the invited hemi- 
sphere of the Hades —Legend of Rijrashva — The fdanghM of 
'% hundred sheep represents the conversion of a hundred daysdnto 
so many nights — *The story of Saptavadhri ot the seven* eunuch, 
praying for safe delivery after ten months of gestation -^Re- 
mains * unexplained up to the present — The interior of feea-Ven 
^and earth is conceived in the Veda as the womb in which the.fcun 
moves when above the horizon — Ten month*’ gestation $h&a repre- 
sents the ten months when the Sun is above the hoifeon’^Jhaay- 
er for safe delivery indicator the perils of the loaag, 

Iiiddle or paradox of a child becoming invisible as soon. m> horn 
— The story of the hidden Agni refers to the same ph^pmenon 
— Probable, origin of the Purilnie story of Kuraiija 
fc^keya — Superiority of the Arctic over the Verna^ th^yy. in 
explaining the legends *>f the Ashvins — The leger^y^llj.^'a 
stealijfcg Sfirya's wheel — the meaning of Jr “ 

—Indicates darkness on the completion of4en monife^ ^ 
three strides — -i&fferent o 
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of-tBi&gs jib & Varione 

li^d^ec-idd ati«i«a g^a^gaas two- 

iijStt* to the seven and tea mcedhe* pgriod of 
-,•- Atcafe region —The BfisharAjo* fight •— Repro- 
■ With the ten-fold division of darkness — -Brihas- 

I .-,?*&>»£ k» lost wife in the Rig-Veda — The ten noa-sacrificing 
!•' . BlVana compared —Mythical clement in the Bama- 

f ' 'MfP*. 'PWbaMy derived from the Vodic mythology — Han nman 

— Was Ramayana copied from Homer Botlj 

I'^pty have a common source — Conclusion. 

. The inadequacy of the Siorm theory to explain the legend 
«of Indra and Vritra has been fully set forth ia the last chap- 
ter ; and we have seen how a number of points therein, hither, 
to unintelligible, can be explained by the Arctia theory, com- 
bined with the true conception of the circulation of aerial 
waters in the upper and the nether world. We shall now 
take up the legends that are usually explained on the Ver- 
nal theory, and show how, like the Storm theory, it fails to ac~ 
count satisfactorily for the different features of" these legends. 
B»6h legends are to be found amongst, the achievements of the 
Ashvins, the physicians of the gods. These achievements are 
summed up as it were in certain hymns, of the Rig- Veda (I, 
112j 116; 117; 118), each of which briefly refers to the im- 
portant exploits of these twin gods. As in the case of Vritra, 
the character of the' Ashvins and their exploits are explained 
by different schools of interpreters in different ways* Thus 
l&s ka (Nir. XII,1) informs us that the two Ashvins ajpegard- 
IgP' some as representing Heaven and Earth, by others as 
I plto d Right, ?* as 8gft and Moon ; while the Aitijmsikas 
ISwRemto fee, two eacient kings, the performers-of liSy acts. 

the Jeg^s connected 
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f p$t0w ethers tfaM&,' 

oon^fc^yt^jisfe rtf <3emim were the oriairiat 
the twH -gods. Uhe achievements of these 
generally ? explained as referring to the rest*®*™ - 

powers <oC the sun decayed in j.yintor ; and an al 
sion of the Ashvins’ exploits*on this theory wili ,lfei|»t^''pf,p\e 
Contributions to iti~ Science of Mythology , (Yob 
GQ5), by Prof. Max Muller, published a few years ago/' ill' is 
beyond the scope of this work to examine each on# of the - dif- 
ferent legends connected with the Ashvins, as Prof. Mas Sff! t- 
ler has done. • We are concerned only with those points Ur the 
legends which the Vernal or the Dawn theory fails to e&ptftiu, 
and which can be well accounted for only by fck Arctic 
tbt-ory ; and these we now proceed to notice. , . ’ 

Now, in the first place, we must refer t.o tfcVp&rt played 
by the Ashvins in the great struggle or fight for water# Jfcjd 
light, which has been discussed in the previous chapter^*!# 
Ashvins are distinctly mentioned in the sacrificial, literattpryfas 
one of the deities connected with the Dawn (Ait; fir. IJkJfi); 
and we have seen that a longdandatory song recite# fcy the||tO- 
tri before sunrise is specially devoted to them. • S^ tte^iter 
of Sttrya is also described as having ascende^^th^y’sAa^ 
(I, 110.^7; 119,5) s and the Aitareva BiAhmft^ilK /*& 
deseribeyhr race run by -the gods for' obtaining^^^; 
sJiastra ili’% prise ; and the Ash’^iis^dpvin^^ lj ' f< 
drawn by f de®keys, ere aajd to have whn it in ||| 
tion with 4^1) -Ushas iind Iodg*,^ rite are 
making way- ij|,t he Ashvins, 

winnig the r«^®^Ashvma f 

the priae. * of 'w||j 





t wjswsryx 


4&*£ 
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' f :J^K®f 


J^raPr* 
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cwr ‘ 'Tear ^te&| 

««j|^|^|^rftntj 0 ’ in til iatatval dawh 

•^r«3s'.^l&».i^ft : latw' 'taken to be clearly establishol ; tufa 
|.,';J^i^« theory we may adopt to explain tbe character of the 
s Ashvins oa a physical basis, we cannot lose s|ght of tbe fact 
that they are matntinal deities, bringing on tie dawn dr tbe 
light of the morning along with them. The two epithets 
which are peculiar to Indra, viz. Vritrahan, and Shata-kratu 
are applied to them ( Vritrakantamd , VIII, 8, 22; &hata-krat£, 
12, 23) ; and in I, 182, 2, they are expressly said to possess 
strongly the qualities of Indra (Inrlra-tamd ) , and of the 
: Marats (JffflrwMamd) the associates of Indrain his struggle 
h with Vritra. Nay, they are said to have protected Indra in 
ijs achievements against Namnchi in X, 131,4. This leaves 
4jyi0 doubt about tbeir share in the Vritra-fight ; and equally 
■ clear is their connection with the waters of the ocean. In 
46, 2, they are called hivHm-matarA, or having the ocean 
' fop their mother, and their car is described as turning np from 
the ocean in IV, 43, 5; while in I, 112, 13, the Ashvins in 
their car are said to go round the sun in the distant region 
( pardvati ). We also read that the Ashvins moved the most 
sweet sindhu or ocean, evidently meaning that they made the 
waters of the ocean flow forward (I, 112, 9); and tfagy are 
j|gaid to have made Eas&, aeelestial river, swell fall witi-wit^r- 
jSbods, .surging to' victory tjfe cap* rwithdat ike 

dim attest fi^^p ^mf ndira, 

„is also said to fe&ve been h^ed fay flfea (T,:f 33)* 

% Ham 18 of thiaastiJ® .fcymaf the Ashvios imUti is 
' > hive triomphed ut tfaetr hearts had went. 
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M^$|||pb{ and the ASayins are’ described, i^;|M«§f.«n^|. 

numbel of other ped&S<',;r^6\^’i4^, 
sumraaatffig scffi|j|pt for, our purpose. $fc will "be 
that tho : t&sijfpft bear*the general character ^df jbfcl ping tb$ 
lame, tte blind, the distressed, or the afflicted? and in some 
places a reference to' the decayed powers of the sun is discern- 
ible On the fftce of the legends. Taking their clue from this;, 
indication, many scholars, and among them Prof. Max Mailer, 
have interpreted all the above legends as referring to the sun 
in winter and the restoration of his power in spring or summer* 
Thus Prof. Max Muller tells us that Chyavftmt is nothing but 
the falling sun (chyu, to fall), of which it might well be said 
that he had sunk in the fiery or dark abyss from which the 
Ashvins are themselves said to come up in IJI, 39, 3, The 
Vedic Rishis are agaicugaid to have betrayed the secret of the, 
myth of Vandana by comparing .the treasure dug for him by 
the" Ashvins to the sun ‘dwelling in darkness.’ Kali is finv i- 
larly taken to represent the waning moon, and Vis&jjallfij iron 
leg, we fire told, is the firstfquarter or pMa of the.n^n^Himi j 
called ‘ iron ’ on account of his darkness as compared 
golden colour of moon. The blindness of $i| 

explained on this theory as ’meaning ;the bUndgesshg 
winter t-|ad the blind .*^||be lame P|$$d|4i| t»Wi 
em‘ ’fiffimwt .or nea^||§fi -tn^r ; . 
of 
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mam-'-- ' ' 

i-lnla^f the v^ter 


Aahvins sSPiihe 



is said 


i 


ao 


i# be fi" 

were ifie s$mars 
his exile &hd dis- 
and when tl$e 


■J^P!*! ferysfepncl brisk ^tfciMmorlfog evefy day, or vigor 
'0» ;>MI# |rium#b.an fc in th^prijj^, tbaonumcle, we are* told 


IW * : laterally attributed to the physicians of the gods. 

? iEhis explanation of the different legends connected with 
Afe6 Aahvins is no doubfc**n advance on that of Yaska, who has 


explained only one of these legends, viz., that of the quail, on 
$e Dawn theory.^ Bat still I do not think that all the facts 
*»d incidents in. these legends are explained by the Vernal 
theory as it is at present understood. Thus we cannot ex- 
plain why the proteges of the Ashvins are described as be ing 
delivered from darkness on the theory that every affliction or 
distress mentioned in the legend refers to mere decrease of 
4he power of the sun in winter. Darkness is distinctly referred 


P& w b6j3 the treasure dug op for Vandana is compared to 
“ swa dwelling in darkness ” ( I, H 7 , 5 ), or when 2Bhu- 
paid to have been plunged in waters and sunk in bottom- 
tea darkness {an&raqibhane tamasi), or when Atri ip said to 
Ifcvejfcen delivered from darkness* (tamas) in VI, 50, 10. 
SHib powers of the sun are aft doubt decayed in winter, and 
c^,«a$i owily qnftnftnd ’m in winter '.sSjqnld 

bp called lame, ; But bli^tfoeas *a$ni?dly 

& ti% *?>» *W$rhm **&*• 


remain unintelligible ; and as the darkness is often said to be 
of several days’ d oration, we are obliged to infer that the 
legends refer to the long yearly darkness, or, in othO** words, 
they have for their physical basis the disappearance of tk&snn 
below the horizon during the long night of the Arctic region. 

The Vernal theory cannot again explain the different 
periods of time during which the distress experienced by the 
Ashvins’ proteges is said to have lasted. Thus Kebha, who 
was overwhelmed in waters, is said to have remained there 
for ten nights and nine days (I, ]]f>, 24); while Bhujyn, 
another worshipper of theirs, is described as having been 
saved from being drowned in the bottomless sea or darkness, 
where he lay for three days and three nights (I, 116, 4). 
In VIII, 5, 8, the Ashvins are again described as having been 
in the pardvat or distant region for three days and three 
nights. Prof. Max Muller, agreeing with Benfey, takes this 
period, whether often or three days, as representing the time 
when the sun at the winter solstice seem# bound and to stand . 
still (hence called soUtice ), till he jumps op and turns back. 
But ten days is too long a period for the son to sfc^nd atiltjrt ■ 
the winter solstice, and even Prof. Max Mailer to lwiw 
felt the difficulty, for immediately a£ter/$he above explanation 
he* remarks that ‘-‘ vfihether this time lai$ed for ten or twelve - 
nights would have been difficult to sefipe even febp. more ex* 
perienced astronomers thabtfce Vedic ]i§his.” But &ven sop- 
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theory of the yearly exile of 
see that infthe latter case?! 


.fly 'etr^g- 
kV^ta suppose' that 
as a matter of 
said to be performed every day, and Vedic 
;herefore, tried to, Sxpl&invJfebe legends on the 
a&etgp, But we now 

to bunduess or darkness 
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^ms-fen- the torment tb'v^^e was 
^ P® 6 ^ 0 

^1 8igJ*&&ni if w«'.9Bf|(^:'to 

, .,, ,, ,?.• , fW*»tama e , rejjreeenting the annaa^-cotmte of 

•She s^tt, stood «tU at the winter ^Slstico for two months i The 
. Whofevdiffieulty, however, vanishes when we explain t be 
■ hgssrfx on the Arctic theory, for the sun may fllto be sup- 
, J»Sed to be below the horizon for any period varyingfrom one 
to a hundred nights, ot evon for six months. 

\ • The third point, left unexplained by the Vernal theory, is 
the place of distress or suffering from which the proteges are 
said to have been rescued by the Ashvins. Bhujyu was saved 
not on land, but in the watery region (apsu) without support 
(an&rami/iane^ and unillumined (tamasi) by the rays of the 
sun (I, 182, Jferf.it we compare this description with that of, 
the oceaa W4>to have been encompassed by Vritra, or of 
dark ocean - which Brihaspati is said to have hurled down m 
II, 23, 18, we can at once recognize them as identical. Both 
^present the nether world which we have seen is the home of 
• Aerial waters, and which has to be crossed in boats by the 
drowned sun in the Rig- Veda or by Iieiios in the Greek 
mythology. It can not, therefore, be the place where the aja . 
goes in winter} and unless we adopt the Arctic theory, we caa#' 
not explain how the proteges of the Ashvins are said to hart 
$ee» saved fromhsing drowned in a dark and bottomless ocean, 
i - ^nl? 4% §, , Indra js said to have uncovered th§ seven- 
IxAto meet: ocean having a side-opening (Jmka-fidram), bj ff H* 
^featly weaving,^ the fight for waters in the nether w^d. 
4,ha same expression OimAa^ddram) is used again in JaVife ' &*• 
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whflrff.-fhe ^j&lhvxBs are 
u wifli i»fctdla"hp and 
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Ware 


jsfefflJto 

^ ^;the; Asbri^^^^mg tfa* fchiwfc 

Be words and phT&seS .not properly ex> 
ttie commentators, most of whom take them as re- 
Rhe clouds. Bat it seems tome that' these phrases 
opriately describe the anfcepod&l region, where every ^ 
thing Ss helieved to be up.dde down in relation to the things nf 
this worfd. Dr . Warren tells us that the Greeks and the Egypt- 
ians conceived their Hades, or things therein* as turned upside 
down, and he has even tried to show that the Vedic conception 
of the nether world corresponds exactly with that of the 
Greeks and the Egyptians. 1 The same idea is also found 
underlying the Hades conception of many other races, and 
I think Dr. Warren has correctly represented the ancient 
idea of the antepodai under-world. It was conceived by the 
ancients as an inverted tub or hemisphere of darkness, ftill 
of waters, and the A&hvics had to make an opening in Its 
side and push the waters up so that after ascending the sky 
they may eventually come down in the form otmn to satis# 
the thirst of Gofcama. The same feat is attributed to the Bfe* 
ruts in I, 85, 10 and 11, and there too we must interpraiitin the 
same way. The epithets uclchi-btdhna (with the bottom up) 
and jmka-barri (with, its mouth downwards or sidewards), as 
applied to a well (neat a), completely show, that sgw$sJ|% 
extraordinary, or the reverse of what we usually see, ia here 
intended ; anti we cannot lake them as referring to the doilda, \ 
for the well is said to be pushed up (urcUwcwi nwnttutr#) orcfer S 
to make the waters flow from it hitherward, ft' may 
Observed that in 1, 24, 7, the king Va^ruua of hallowed 
said to sustain “ erect the Tree's stem in 

i) region,” and “ its rays' which ure Mdden'I^n ^ 

icih 

1. See Pare 
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the cbueegfcidn of the Hades ml 
every thing, is /tnftieti upside, down. ^Beia g .xegxti0! 

view of ^Soujfviiu tiis a^Rtpportle 

bottomland month (k^MRs; and it was i 
darkness (1, 182, .O^jflHs^^toinless and supj 
in which Bhnjy^flj^HpHjUnd wiiich he croi 
distress by ra«u3K^P?be--0Kt^^rsieio nsly proj 
Ashvins. • In the Atharva VlSj£j29P$i' % a" 


aich 

m the Jsoi&t of 

bofcfcOKd^. 
8 ocean, 
without 
by the 
ith mouth 


inclined wards (t^ag-bilah), andjPbttom upwards 


P aid to hold within ii.lvPry form of glory; 
and there seven J^Bihis, who have been this Mighty One’s pro- 
.^ectors, are described as sitting together. 1 The verse occurs 
also in the Bpfc Arn. Up. II, 3, 3, with the variant arvdg-bilak 
(with<^y«£»' downwards) for : ■ ryag-bila h ( with its mouth 
inclined^ff^Atharvi Veda. Yaska (Nir. XI!* 38) quotes 
the verse and he two interpretations of the same, in one of 
which the sadBfeiebxs are taken to represent the seven rays 
pf§ bowl the vault above; wfaHe in the second 
Fto represent the human head With its concave 
cup-like palate in the mouth. Bni it seems to.me more prob- 
able that the description refers to the nether world rather than 
bp the vault- ajiove^or to the concave human palate. The glory 
referred to is lfafcs ame as the HvarenOij^pe Parsi scriptures 


of the sun, ar 
■ bowl is m 


In the ZamyadflRsht, 
thrice depart 
by Mithra, ones 
finally by KeresM$p| 
fight talk place'l^^ 
deep river, and infliite 
the worl d-smorafidiag 


t II vaifijsn or Glory is said to have 
fresto^d to him on<se 
fepa^who' smotb-Azi Dah&ka, and 
ft who defeated Azi Dahftka. The 
Vouru-Kasha in the bottom of ffre 
fseen that this must be taken to m*« IT 
Ikeanos. The HvareaO (Sans, stoar) or 


Glory is propmljj^itie light, and one who possessed jt.reigfced 


1. 8ee ^h»rra Veda, 
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supreme mA. Isa -who lost it fell Sown. Thus “when Yima 
lost Jseivfoeruhed and Azi Dah&ka reigned ; as when 

fia^gteles supine.” 1 It may also foe 
mUmi, <$wbom the glory belonged 

in'^iniSnl'ilys li^iheniioned the' set«rhA.mesha Spent^'all 
of $oa thoagb^pae speech and one deeqe. We have thus a 
very close itisHWnnce between ihfl-:>Urd£|jgid to ha "e been 
placed in a bottom «P,ftP ^P^foy the seven 

ItishiS in the VJ^p" a£|ij$S$ or tWgfory mentioned 

in the A vesta, wlpflr once ' to the seven Amtsha 

Spentas, and. which Tralee went aw^fsom ^Tima and had to be 
restored to him by fighting fKth Azi Dak&ka, the Avestie re- 
presentative of the Ahi V’ritra, in the sea Vonra-Kasha ; and 
this strengthens our view that the bowl with the bottom up 
and the mouth tbwnwards is the inverted hemisphere of the 
nether world, |he seat, of darkness aud the honSe^ aerial 
waters. Ifc was'ihis region wherun Bhujj u was jtlqpged and 
had to be saved by the intervention of the AshyfiHk 

Now if Bhujyu was plunged in this bofifflBss dark- 
ness and ocean for «Sree nights and three d£W||, 118, 4), 
or Rebha was there -for ten night:’, and nine ’’days (1. 110, 
24), it is clear that the period represents a continuous dark- 
ness of so many days and nights as staled above ; anti I 
thinkT the story of BjMahva, oi the Red-borllLjdsa refers 
to the same i ncidanl^pl^ Lyh e continuous da<©ess of the 
Arctic region. Itiir&shva. ftisfffc. tho R^ t^g ae.^wPaid to have 
slaughtered 100 or 101 shetp*a?sd gaV^i^^Jbo' Jhe VrikJ, or 
the sbe-woif, and his own father being ah2^yo$that account 
is said to have deprived him of his sight.' 'Bu^the Ashvins 
at the prayer of the she-wolf restored to ISfttflahva his:|g|t 
sight "'and thus cured him of hi? blindness. Prof. Max Muller 
thinks that the sheep may here mean the starBj, Erhi<jh may foe 
said to have ]e>eea slaughtered by the rising sai^lyBpt we have 
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asumq hgm# x*t,t hk'hw**. ' 

“f n®« •»• *&' to >MM SSO 
«©m>sponding 350,, days are safcffco be re- 
, jWfjSffls^d^'Jjis 350, oxen. In short, the <3?eek legend refers to 
,1 $Q days and a continuous night ; o£ terildays ; and 

■ "$j|p jwiiod of JU) nights ^mentioned in the legend of Eebha veil 
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leads us k* iuquire if ~aiiy clue caaoot bo 


^ W tbdi 


^pninijf 
' tween 


irpretation of the legend of Kjjr&shva in ;the 
ilios ; and when wo examine the subject from this 
it is not difficult to discovef the similarity bo~ 
fighter of sheep i>v liijr&shva and the consuming 
’ oi ch %# en oi ‘ Helios by the companion of Odyssens. The 
«.* observed by Prof. Max Muller, is generally understood 
»e the Tedic literature to be a representative of darkness and 
mtseh * rather than of light, and therefore the slaughter 
oi sheep for him naturally means the conversion of 
hmiWn days into nights, producing thereby a continuous 
dfetbws for a hundred nights of 24 hours *$ach. Rijr&shva or 
‘ha Iced-sun may well be spoken of as beaming biind during 
hundred continuous nights, and eventually cured of his 
l‘B» ‘<4* by the Ashvins, the harbingers of light and dawn. 
'th& only objection that may be urged against this interpret- 
&tie$J#’that hundred days should have been described as 
^?^ ^ ° 0W3acd D0t 48 sheep * ® at I think, that such nice 
be looked for in every myth, and that if 
™ to many nights we can 

Htem to^shtofi. 5 ’ The slaughter of 100 nr 101 
thus be easily and npturaH^ expired on the theory 
continuous darkness, the maximmn' length af;wM% 
ft » «^ted in the previous chapter, was One hnncfred dayi^ojfa 
henleea periods of 34 hours. In short, the legends of the 
$$$&* fluaieb us with evidence of three, tensor* hundred 
nights ianaeie«t<d«iesMmd the incidents which 
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lead ns t&_ this inference, are, at best, but feebly explained by • 
the Vernal or the Dawn theory as at present understood. 

Bat the most important of the Aakvias’ legends, for <mr 
purpose, is the story of Atri Saptavadhri. He is described as 
having been thrown into ^burning abj%jand extricated from 
this perilous position by t]j£ Ashvins, wl^teeaiso Said to have 
delivered him from darkless (tetiMtahj m If I, 50, 10. In I, 
117, 24, the Ashvins are represented as -gjg&gyi son called 
Hiranya-hasta, or the Gold-hand, to outlie wife of 

a eunuch ; while in V, 78, a hyn A jvhpB seer il^fifeptavadhri 
himself, the latter is represented tts beidf shut J§fein a wooden 
case, from which he was delivered by the 'Ash v&s.^lUpaa this 
Prof. Max Muller observes. “If this tree or this wooden case 
is meant for the night, then, by being kept shut'; up in it, he 
(Saptavadhri) was separated from his wife, he was to her 
like a Vadhri (ennnch), and in the morning only when deliver* 
ed by the Ashvins ho became once more the husband of the 
dawn. ’’ Bui, she learned Professor is at a loss<lo explain why 
Atri, in his character of the nocturnal sun, shpnld be called 
not only a Vadhri hat Saptavadhri, or a seven- ettnpeh. Vadhri* 
as a feminine word, denotes a leathern strap, and, as pointed 
oat by Prof. Max Muller, Suyaua is of opinion that the word 
can be used also in the masculine gender (X, 102, 12). The 
word Saptavadhri may, therefore, denote the sun caught in a 
net of seven leather scraps. But the different incidents in the 
legend clearly pomt : hut that ^even-eiwueSf-aad not a person 
oaught in seven leathft^ MjM jft' far meant by the epithet &gjp fat* ^ 
vadhri as applied to Atri m this legend. , ; . r? | 

It is stated above that a whole hymn ( 78 ) of nine Verses 
in the 5th Mandela of the Big* Veda is ascribed to Atri Sapta* 
vadhri. The deities addressed in this hymn are the Ashvins , 
whom tile poet invokes for assistance in his miserable plight. 
The first six verses of the hymn are simple and intelligible. 

In the first three, the Ashvins are invoked to come to thfiSacri- ( - 


* 
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fice lifee two Waasj and in the fourth, Atri, thrown into a pit, 
is said to have e«4M oufhem, like a wailing woman, for assist- 
ance. The 6th and the 6th verses narrate the story of Sapta- 
vadhri, shut tip in a tree or a wooden case, whose ? «*des are 
asked to tear asunder like the side of her who bringeth forth 
a phild. After these six verses come the last three (the 
hytait containing only nine verses), which describe the delivery 
era child that was in the womb for 10 months ; and Vedic 
scholars have not as yet been able to explain what rational con- 
nection these three verses could possibly have with the preced- 
ing six verses of the hymn. 1 According to S&yana, these three 
verses constitute what is called the Garbhasr&vint-upanishad 
or the liturgy of child-birth ; while Ludwig tries to explain 
the concluding stanzas as referring to the delivery of a child, 
a subject suggested by the simile of a wailing woman in the 
4th verso, or by the comparison of the side of the tree with the 
side of a parturient woman. It seems, however, extraordinary, 
if not worse, that a subject, not relevant except as a simile or 
by way of comparison, should be described at such length at 
the close of the hymn. We must, therefore, try to find some 
other explanation, or hold with S&yana that an irrelevant mat- 
ter, viz., the liturgy of child-birth, is here inserted with no 
other object but to make up the number of verses in the hymn. 
These verses may be literally translated as follows s — 

“ 7. Just as the wind shakes a pool of lotuses on all 
sides, so may your embryo (garbka) move (iu your womb), 
and come out after being developed for ten months ( dgsha - 


'“'l. The last five verses of the hynin are as follows ; — ft 

i 3ft*raTf*t*rT** BtrrfSr w gw** nft# 
hmhrpi vnrsrcrir i 5 # ssf 3 w fa wrvr* 

qr*M * w vra; wftwwfB 1 Twg 

wtw: a » « w«n srrtr w wpc<r*rf*r > w ww 
wifjprf h <r a 'vw vrcrnapww-’ 3 r *utt 1 

sfNt arasrtfk sft sf r arr srf«r » vl 
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“8. Just as the wind! just as the forest, just &3 the 
seamove^ so 0 ten-mouthed (embryo) {. come out tfith£b$, 
outer covet Ijar&yu)” 

** " itMay the child (kumara), lying in the mother’s 

(womb) for ten months, come out alive and unhurt, alive 
for the living mother,” 

These three verses, as observed-above* immediately lollop , 
the verses where the wooden case is said to be shut and open- 
ed for Saptavadhri, nod naturally they must be taken to refer 
to, or rather as forming a part of the same legend. But nei- 
ther the Vernal nor the Dawn theory supplies us with any 
clue whatsoever to the right interpretation of these verses. 
The words used present no difficulty. A child full-grown in 
the womb for ten months is evidently intended, and its safe 
delivery is prayed for. I3ut what could this ehild be ? The 
wife of the eunuch Vadhrimati is already said to have got a 
child Hiraijya-hasta through the favour of the Ashvins. We 
■ cannot, therefore, suppose that she prayed for the safe delivery 
of a child, nor can Saptavadhri be said to have prayed for the 
|safe delivery of his wife, who never bore a child to him. The 
verses, or rather their connection with the story of Saptavadhri 
told in the first six verses of the hymn, have, therefore, 
remained unexplained up to the present day, the only explana- 
tions hitherto offered being, as observed above, either utterly 
unsatisfactory or rather no explanations at ail. 

The whole mystery is, however, cleared up by the light 
thrown upon the legend by the Arctic theory. The dawn.is 
sometimes spoken of in the Rig-Veda as producing the su if’ 
(1, 113, 1; VII, 78, 3). But this dawn cannot be said to 
borne the child for ten months; nor can we suppose that ; 
the word daska-m&syah (of ten months), which is found in th# 
7th %M the Sth, and the phra §&,daska tft&san found in the fttfa 
the hymn were use^.without any specific meaning 
\ion. Wo must, thereifere, loojt for some other e*c 
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If ’ the feet that the Am is 
of Dyftv4-prithhri, or simply 
§Skts in X, 97, 1, the bujq is called 
the son tflbyn, and in 1, 164, 33* 'we t$A, 
is the father, who begot us, our origin is there ; this great 
3S&rth is Ohr parent mother, The father laid the daughter's 
embryo (i farhham) 4rithia>the womb of the two wide bowls 
(idt&nayoh ehamvoK)” . In the preceding verse, we have, “He 
(the Sun) yet enveloped in his mother's womb, having various 
offsprings, has gone into the (region of) Nir-riti”; and further 
that “ he, who had made him, does not know of him ; surel) 
is he hidden from those who saw him.” In 1, 160, 1, we simi- 
larly find that “These Heaven and Earth, bestowers of pros- 
perity and all, the wide sustainers of the regions, the two bowls 
of noble birth, the holy ones •• between these two goddesses, 
the refulgent sun-god travels by fixed decrees. ” These pass- 
ages clearly show (1) that the sun was conceived as a child o; 
the two bowls, Heaven and Earth, (2) that the sun moved likt 
an embryo in the womb, i . <?., the interior of heaven and earth, 
and (3) that after moving in this way iu.tiie womb of the mo- 
ther for some time, and producing jprious offsprings, the 
sun sank into the land of desolation (Wir-r/ti), and became 
flidden to those that saw him before. Once the annual cours< 
of the sun was conceived in this way, it did not require 
any great stretch of imagination to represent the dropping 
of the sou into Nir-riti as an exit from the womb of hii 
mother. But what are we to understand by the phrase thai 
* he moved in the womb for ten months’ ? The Arctic theory 
explains this point satisfactorily. We have seen that Dtr- 
ghatamas was borne on waters for ten months, and the Da 
shagvas are said to have completed their sacrificial sessioi 
during the sameceriod. The sop can, therefore, be vert* '-el 
, described, wh| jteiy |SB|fete horizon for teamidaths, 
inf la 
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for ten monWy/- After this, peried, the sun was lo^ur-went' 
out of the wombiato the land of desolation, there .to m tnofr ujjjf; 
as in a wooden ease for two months. Iho sage Atari, then ;.vr% 
rightly invokes' the Ashvins foy his deliverance from fir. bmi 
and also for the safe delivery of the child, i.e., bin ■ 
the wpmb of his mother after ten months, la the Atl i V ed«f 
XI, 5, 1, the sun, as a Urahraacharin, is said to mo >,• hf .v-'wre 
heaven and earth, and in the 12th verse of the pwa.* i 
we are told that “ Shouting forth, thundering, ref. - r '•,>? 

carries a great penis (bvlhach-chkcpas) along the If' 

the sun moving between heaven and earth is ealh .1 /-'•"*.% 
chkepaa he may well be called Vadhri (eunuch), whe r s>-u5 
the land of Nb-rlti. But Prof. Mas Muller asl a t. wh# 
he should be called Saptnvadhri or a seven-eunuch 4 fl.-e 
planation is simple enough. The heaven, the eaishfl x ■ 
lower regions are all conceived as divided seven ml >i ’ 
Tlig-Veda, and, when the ocean or the wafers arc •* . r 
as seven-fold ( mpta-budlrnavx nniasanu VII f, 4 1 ’ *, in" 
apah X, 1 04, 8), or when we have seven Ihiuus 1 .icn, 
mentioned in X. 120. f>, or when indra is called &<>''• ' . ■ •; 
the seven-slayer ( X, 4 b, t< \ or Vriira is said to hay.- 
forts (I, 03, 7), otMriieu the cowstead (rraja), which iV'tyvf. 
Ashvins are said to have opened in X, 40, ft, is d< ! > pl-d’ 
saptdsya, the sun, who is Hi ; Inch- h he, pa a and so\*' .-.rvrf/J »■ 
seven-horsed (V, 4f>, 9) while moving between la -mat ■ rnd 
earth, may very well be described as Sapfcavadh f n* 
ennuch when sunk into the land of Nir-riti or ire.' 
world of bottomloss. darkness, from which he is 'vectmi-fly? 


released by the Ashvins. The last three verses of V’# ?y. mu 
thns be logically connected with the story of 
mentioned in the immediately preceding verses, if 
of ten months, daring which the child moves ia^f fltittfc tMg 
womb, -is- token to represent 



onco of have establisjaiod. by imlspendenf Vedic 

evidence, The point has long remained nneiplaingd, and it 
i? oniyby;-thp A-rctife theory that it can he now satisfactorily 
account^ fa*&,y /-% 

. . In coimeetmb with this subject it is necessary to refer to a 

ifddle or % paradox, which arises out of it. The saa was 
supposed to move in the womb of his mother for ten months 
«wq 3 Hien to drop into. the nether world. Jn other words, as 
soon as he came out of the womb., he was invisible ; while in 


ordinary cases a child becomes visible as soon as it is brought 
into the world after ten months of gestation. Here was an 
idea, or rather an apparent contradiction between two ideas, 
which the Vedic. poets were not slow to sieze upon, and evolve 
a riddle out of it. Thus we have ‘-een above (I, 184, 32) that 
the sun is described as being invisible to one who made him, 
evidently moaning his mother. In V, 2, 1, we again meet 
with the same riddle ; for it says, ‘‘Young mother carries in 
secret the boy confined : she does not yield him to the father. 
People do not see before them his fading lace, laid down with 
the AnUr.’’ 1 In 1, 72, 2, we further read, “ All the clever im- 
mortals did not find the calf though sojouring round about 
us. The attentive (gods), wearying themselves, following his 
foot-steps, stood at the highest beautiful standing place of 
Agni and the same idea is expressed in I, 95, 4, which $ay«, 
“ Who amoDgst you has understood this secret ? The calf has 
by itself given birth to its mother. The germ of many, the great 
seer moving by his own strength comes forward from the lap &1t 
the active one (apastm).” It is the story of the hidden Agni, 
who is described in X, 124, 1, as having long ( jyok) resided in 


1. IlymiiB, S. B. IS, Series,* Vo!* XLVI, pp; 

, ThWlfiifk two verses of the hymn are ifflfT ff9 

«f r fiwflf w i sr#w*new w ftwgsiw nsr - gts 
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fche !«sig-4arfeisss{fi?lr^/«*»e and)wjH> eSn^^^iem 
oat as the child' of waters (ajp&pi napdi, I, 143, l). *The dpithet 
apdm ntfjp&t as applied to Agniis nsually explained aa referring ; 
to thtfKj|htening produced from the clouds, bat this explanation ■ 
does not ’account for the fact of his long residence in darkness, 
Xhe puzzle or the riddle is, however, satisfactorily solved by the.' 
Arctic theory, combined with the cosmic circulation of aerial" 
waters. Xhe sun, who moves in the interior of heaven and , 
earth for ten months, as in the womb of his mother, naturally 
suggested to the Yedic poets the parallel idea of the period of 
ten months’ gestation ; bi.t the wonder was that, while a child 
is visible to alt as soon aa it is born, the sun becaipe invisible 
just at the time when he came out of the womb. Where did 
he go ? Was he locked up in a wooden chest or bound down 
with leather straps in the region of waters ? Why did the 
mother not present him to the father after he was safely de- 
livered ? Was he safely delivered ? These questions natural- 
ly arise out of the story, and the Vedic poets appear to 
take delight in reverting again and again to the same paradox 
in different places. And what applies to Sftrya or the sun ap- 
plies to Agni as well ; for there are many passages in the Rig- 
Yeda whore Agni is identified with the sun. Thus Agni is 
said to be the 'light of heaven in the bright sky, waking at 
dawn, the head of heaven (III, 2, 14), and he is described. as 


having been horn on the other side of the air in X, 187, 5. In 
the Aitareya Urulimana (VIII, 28), we are further told 
the sun, when sotting, enters into Agni and is reproduced from 
the latter ; and the same identification appears to be alluded . 


to in the passages from tbe Rig-Veda, where Agni is 
unite with the light of the sun or to shine in heaves | 
29). Thu^tory of concealing the child after tea ii 
geatatiojiji ypfiether applied to Agui orto Shrya ia l|l 
a diffeimfogveraion of the.$story of th» disappaMjhfei 


sun firat the tipper i 


aero alter 




emmhine. 
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<mi (Kum$ra) whicb%af 
for ever, or again' r'esb_ 

!*»*»,. ^ fattier or eveathe mother 
child so lost? Some one must king the child to them, aud 
this task seems to have been entrusted to the liibbus of the 
Ashvins in the Tkjg-V eda. Thus in I, 110, 8, the liibhus are 
8 ^1 to, have' united the mother with the calf, an ^Un I, 116, 
ptethe AshyijM^re described as giving t^gVapw 181 ^ a 
’Wid called fflBfUstfu The story of reeSpi nay hnapu 
to Vishvaka (IfW^y of giving miWto cow 

probably refer to the BaM| phenomenon of bringing back the 
morning sun to till parents ; and from this it is but a small 
step to the story of Kum&ra (lit., a child), one of the names of 
K&rttikcya ifl^the Pur&nas. It was this Knm&p, or the once 
hidden (guktifo or dropped (s/utn^a) Child, rising ftloi& Wlt h the 
seven rivers or mothers (VIII . 90, 1) in the morning, that led 
the army of gods or light and walked vietoripusly along the 
Pevayana path- He was the leader of days, or the army of 
gods; and as Maruts were tho allies of Indra in his conflict 
witib Vritra, Kum&ra or the Child, meaning the morning snn, 
may, by a turn of the mythological kaWdoscope, be very well 
called a son of Rudra, the later representative of the Maruts; 
or said to be born of Agni, who dwelt in waters; or described as 
the eon of seven or six ‘ Krittikae. As the morning sun haste 
pierce his way up through the apertures of Albftrz, tempo- 
rarily closed by Vritra, this Kum&ra can again be well termed 
Kraaficha-d&rana, or the piercer of the Krauncha mountain, an 
epithet applied to him in the Pur&nas.' But we are not here 
l concerned with the growth which Kum& ra, or the child o f the 

fe j Fora further dovek pve-ut of the Men. see Mr, N&rayan Ayan- 
K ii> g gssays on I ndo - A . \ ao Mythology , dart II, pp. 57-80. fn the light 
1 0 t the Arctic theory we may hate to modify some of Mi. Aiyangar s 
X views fhmout of the sovou rivers or mothers, which bring on the light 
; - K, e shj^jg^ptey be regarded as his real mother ead the *>tfcw,«x » 
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iuddei 


in 1 atythologfi^ 
shvlia with a view to see iftherb 1 ; 
them^wMcfr became intelligible only on tfcfl&ctic theoryjltti^ 
the fefogoiig examination of the legends shows that we have 
not searched in vain. The expression daaha-mdsya in the leg*; 
end of Sapta-vadhri and dashame yuga in that of Dirghfc 
tamas di^jljMndicat^ a period* of ten months’ sunshine, and 
we have sR th^^hree, ten, ora bundratfjNMinaous nights 
are also r^^dtfHirectly or mbtaphprical^nBome of these 
legends. vB^av^gain^snch expragjion^s^thc son slee£> 
ing in d^rkmfts or in the lap of M&riti,” which show that 
actual and not metaphorical darkness was intended. In short, 
the san, sunjkin the nether world of waters and darkness, and 
not merely^ venter sun. is the burden of all these legends, 


and the achievements bf the Ashvins refer to the rescue of the 
sun from the dark pit of the nether world or from the bottom- 
less ocean or darkness. The Vernat and Arctic theories are 


both solar in character, and in either case the legends ate 
interpreted on the supposition that they ropnesent some solar 
phenomenon. Bat the Arctic theory does not stop with the 
decay of the sun’s power in winter, but goes a step farther in 
making the long darkness of the circum-polar region, the 
natural basis of many important Vedic legends ; and the fore- 
going discussion of the myths of the Ashvins clearly shows 
that a wider basis, like the one supplied by the Arctic theory, 
was not only desirable but necessary for a proper explanation 
of these legends — a fact, which, in its turn, farther corro- 
borates and establishes the new theory. 

The Surya’s Wheel. •' 

"Wc have already discussed the legend of the seven Adi* 
tyae with their still-born brother, and shewn that it represents 
seven months of snnshine in the ancient Aryaqyffi fee , Bat 
this is not the only period of sunshine ifo the Jb'iiP' Mgion, 
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' whci:% according to latitude, thesnn is above the horizon from 
■ jm g* months. The sacrificial session of the Navagvas and the 
^^agvius thus lasted for nine or $in months, and amongst the 
■linns’ legends, that of Saptavadhri is just shown t$> have been 
%ased on the phenomenon of ten months’ sunshine, la there 
any legend Of Stirya in the Ttfg-Veda, which refers to this 
phenomenon ? — is the question we have now to consider. The 
. statement that ten horses are yoked to the carriage of the son 
has been shewn to point out to a period of ten mouths’ 
sunshine ; but the legend of Indra’s stealing the wheel of the 
sun is still more explicit. To understand it properly we mast, 
however, first see in what relation Indra generally stands to 
Sdrya.* Xt JjRs been shown in t he last chapter, that Indra is 
the chief Iffjp) in the fight between the powers of light and 
da^fiesss^lfe is he, who causes the sun to rise with the dawn, 
or tnakes the sun to shiae ( VI O, 3, 6; VIII, 1>8, 2) and 
mount the sky (1, 7, 3). The sun, it is further stated, (III, 39 
b), was dwelling in darkness, where Indra, accompanied by the 
Dashagvas found him and brought him up for man. It is 
Indra again who makes a path for the sun (X, ill, 3), and 
fights with the demons of darkness in order to gain back tire 
light of the morning. In short, 1 ndra is everywhere described 
as a friend and helper of Sftrya, and yet the Itig-Veda men- 
tions a legend in which ludra is said to have taken away or 
stolen the wheel of SS.lrya and thus vanquished him (1, 175, 4s 
IV, 30, 4; V, 31, 11; X, 43, 5). It has been supposed that the 
legend may refer either to the obscuration of the sun by a 
storm-cloud, or to his diurnal setting ; but the former is too un- 
• jperlain an^ event to be made the basis of a legend like the pre- 
l~ ser.tJfoor can a cloud be said to be brought on by Indra, wMle 
we live no authority to assume, as presupposed in the latte* 
case, dhat the legend refers to the daily setting ol the sun, 
: We Jptju& therefore *th8, legend a little more closely, 
and we can eipp3u it in a jnera ineligible way. Now 
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S&rya’s chariot isdeseribad in tlia Big- Veda as having but one 
wheel (I, IM, 2), though wheel is said to ha seven-faldf 
and in lafear mythology it is distinctly stated that the chariot 
of the sun is ek^ehakra or a monoeycle. If this wheel is taken 
way, the. progress of the sun most cease, bringing everything 
to a dead loch. U seems, however, that the wheel of the sun 
means the etui himself in the present legend. Thus in 1, 173, 
i, and IV, 30, 4, the phrase used is suryam ckakram, evident- 
ly meaning that the solar orb itself is concaved as a wheel, 
Vhen this wheel is said to be stolen, we must, therefore, supr- 
pose that the snu himself was taken away, and notifcbat one. of 
;ha two, wheels of his carriage was stolen, leaving the carriage 
<o ran on one wheel as best as it conld. What, duKfndra do 

, A 

rath this solar wheel, or ihe ssn* himself, which he* stole in 
ibis way ? We are told that he used solar rays as his Weapon 
,okill or burn the demons (VIIJ. 9). it is, therefore, clear 
hat the stealing of the solar wheel and the uouqnest over the 
lemons are contemporaneous events. India’s light with the 
lemons is mainly for the purpose of regeiuing light, and it 
nay be asked how Indra can bo described to have used the 
solar orb as a weapon of attack for the purpose of regaining 
3tirya that was lost in darkness ? For it amounts to saying 
mat the solar orb was used aa a weapon in recovering the sun 
aimself, which was believed to be lost in darkness. But the 
iifficnlty is only apparent anil is due to the modem notions 
»f light /wyla rkness. fcJhrya and darkness, according bo the 
cuodem J Mp pa, cannot be supposed to exist in the same plfgflgj, 
but the lag-Veda distinctly speaks of “the sun dwelling Mi 
larkness ” in two places at least (III, 3% 5*. I* U7,&); Ml- 
-Mason be explained only on the supposition that 
linbards believed that the sun was deprived of h»lt<i|:,j. 
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hskmntam (dwelling in darkness) on any other theory; and 
jf tMe explanation is accepted, it is not difficult to understand 
how tbegplar orb could be said to be utilized by Indra in van- 
quishing the demons and regaining the morning light. In 
other words, Indra helps the sun in destroying the obstruction 
which marred or clouded his lustre, and when this obstruction 
is removed the sun regains his light and rises up from the 
nether ocean. Indra is, therefore, correctly described m iv, 

1 7, 14, as having stopped the wheel of the sun, and, turning 
it round, flung it into the concealing darkness at the bottom or 
rajas or in the nether- world of darkuess. But the passage 
important for our purpose is VI, 3J, 3. It reads as follows *- 
Tmm Kutsena ubhi Skishnam Indm 
Asktshnm y;dh : /a Kuyavam gavishtav, I 
Dasha ; pn dUcl adha Sdryasya 
‘ mushdyas chaktatn a/oi'ca TCtpdnisi n 

Tho first half of the verse presents no difficulty. It 
means “ 0 Indra ! in the striving for the cows, do you, with 
Kutsa, fight against Shushna, the Ashnsha and the Kuyava. i 
Here Ashnsha and Kuyava arc used as adjectives to Shushna 
and mean ‘ the voracious Shushna, the bane of the crops.’ The 
second hemistich, however!* not so simple. The last phrase 
amve-rapd,mi is split hi .thtPada. test as au<4 and rapforn^ 
"which means “destroy Amities or misohieis (rapdmsi). 
But Prof. Oldenbcrg proposes to divide tho k phr asej>s ameh 
and ap&msi, in conformity with IV, 10 10, . 

« Thou hast manifested thy manly works (apdmmmKBms not, 
however, necessary for our present purpose tp re “ 

lative merits of these two mterpret*^H8 *g^l we may, there- 
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“Thou 

hast efcohaf the wheel of Sfirya and hast destroyed calamities.” 
'Wfehave now to ascertain the meaning of dasha prapitve. 
fiwpna takes dasha as equivalent to adashah (lit., bittest, from 
darihtk, to Me), and prapitve to mean “ in the battle ” — and 
translates, “Thou bittest him in the battle.” Bat this is 
evidently a forced meaning, and one that does not harmonise 
with other passages, where the same legend is described. 
Thus in IF, 16, 12, we are told that Shushna was killed 
at aknak prapitve, and the last phrase evidently denotes the 
time when Shushna was defeated ; while in V, 31, 7, Indra ia 
described as having checked the wiles of Shuslme^^^reaching 
prapitvam. By the side of the exprdiRon da0 a prapitve, 
we thus have two more passages in the Rig- V edaf referring to 
the same legend, and in one of which Shushna is said to be 
killed at the prapitva of the day (aknah prapitve), while iu the 
other, the wiles of the demon are said to be checked by Indra 
on xmchxng'prapitvam. The three expressions, dasha prapitve , 
aknah prapitve, and prapitvam yan, must, therefore, be taken to 
be synonymous ; and whatever meaning we aisign to prapitve , 
it must be applicable to all the three cases. The word prapitve 
is used several times in the Rig-Veda, but scholars are not 
agreed as to its meaning. Thus Grassmann gives two 


ings olprapitpa. The first denoting “ advance,” and the second 
ning of the day.” According to him e$mh prapkjjfei 
the morning ” (IV, 16,' 12). But he Would rendd#( 
yan simply by “ advancing. ” In VI, 81, 3, 

‘ve as meaning “ in the morning. ” 

word prap; 
berg trai 

and quote# fieldper 
translates 'ipiipdf'' 
quired,’ (c£t|jf£r. 
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towamni; anew maaaiag&r <&*«ta and make lad® bit® his 
eaemy on the hattla-fieM. if we compare the phrase dmko~ 
prqpitM with a^Ba^ prapitve occurring in IV, 10, 12, and 
bear in tninfl the feet that hath areused is connection with tbs 
legendary fight with Sbashna, we arenafcurally led to suppose 
that efagho-prapitve denotes, is all probability, the time of 
the contest, ’ as akrnh prapitve does in the |tker passage, and 
that daska prapitve must be taken as equivalent to dasM- 
mm prapitve and translated to mean “ On the completion of 
the ten, ” which can be done only by taking dasha-prapitve as 
a compound word. The grammatical construction being thus 
determined, the only question that remains is to decide whe- 
ther daska, (ten) means ten days or ten months. A comparison 
with akrnh prapitve may r .suggest, “ days, ” but the fight 
with Shushna eannot he regarded to have feeab fought ever? 
ten days. It is either* annual or daily ; and we are thus led 
to interpret daska ffa the compound da&ha-prappxe (or da- 
shdndm when the compound is dissolved) as eqalpdent to ten 
months in the same way as the numeral deddashamja is 
interpreted tgtemean “ of tOT**hvelfth month,” or dv&dashasya 
mdecufyd ijmVM, 103, The }«ssage thus denotes the 
exact timejpheu jthe wbMf of $be sun, or the solar orb, was 
stolen by Ind® and utilized II a weapon nf attack to de- 
molish the dewfe of darkness. This was don e e Lthe end of 
ten months, onarate-end of the at the - 

close of the taMpUm sessic® of who yffofo? 

Indra die saiate flMfa^ ^^ fetfHIWwelliBg -in dark- 
ness. The eonstrtm^on ^thwpkssagop'oposed above is .not 
only natural an^pnple, but the sense it Jives is in bar- * 
mosy with the H*pbing of similsv other > passages relating to 
the fight of Shushna, and is far mere rational than the current 
meaning which makes indra bite bis enemy in a rustic and 
unprecedented manner. Bis the Pada ,|sxt that Is respaas- ’ 
ible for the present unnatural me ani ng ?$» if fo had not split 
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up the pb^#^i^ %m&b' and pvapitve, its correct meaning 
might EOfc h»«i : bhoome so obscure as at present. Bat the 
• _Pamtsxt is not infallible; and even Y&ksa and Sftyana have 
adopted amendments in certain cases (cf. 1, 105, IS; X, 29, 1; 
'.arid Nir. V, 21; VI, 28), and the same thing has been done 
rather more freely by Western scholars. We are not, therefore, 
following an untispdden path in giving np the Pada test, es- 
pecially when the verse is more naturally and intelligently 
interpreted by taking dasha-prapitve as one compound word. 
When the verse is so interpreted we get a complete account of 
the annual course of the sun in the home of the Aryans in ttn- 
; eieut days. It was Indra, who caused the sun to rise after his 
long fight with Vritra; and when the sun had shone for ten 
months, Indra stole the solar orb and took the sun with liim 
into darkness to fight with the demons. That is the meaning 
of the whole legend; and when it can be so naturally explained 
only by the Arctic theory, the necessity of the latter be- 
comes at once established. 


Vishnu’s three strides. 


There aro a few . more Vedic legends which indicate or 
suggest the Arctic conditions of climate or calendar, and l 
propose to briefly examine them in this chapter. One of these 
legends relates to Vishnu and his three long strides, which are 
distinctly mentioned in several places in the Big-Veda (1, 22, 
$47-18; 1, 154, 2). Y&ska (Nir. XII, 19) quotes the opinion 
$§£ two older writers regarding the character of these- three 
stips.-vfcCbne 1 of these, viz,, Sh&kapimi, holds that the three steps 
be placed on the earth, in the atmosphere, hn^ aa the 
aJfjf '; while Anrnav&bha thinks that the three.^ a “^ T “ f ha 
Ideated, one on the hill where the sun rises! 
another on the meridian sky ( Vishnit-pada), and tlih thfrd oh the 
hill ofs$tiag (gaga^^fas). Prof. Max Mall®' t^nks that this 
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culminating ansi tie setting of the sun ; and; Mnlr quotes 
a passage; jjfrooa the JlfunAyana (IV, 40, 04), which mentions 
vdaya-paJHfata, or the mountain of ana-rise, and sayc that on 
the top of it is the peak Saumanasa, the place where Vishpu’s 
first step was planted. We arc then told LhaL his second step 
was placed on the summit of Hern ; and that “ when the sun 
had circled round Jambudvipa by the north, he is mostly 
visible on that lofty peak,” It seems, therefore, that according 
to the Ram fly ana the third stop of » Vishnu was round Jarabu- 
dv?pa, and was planted after sunset, whatever that may mean. 
In thePorteic literature. Vishnu’s three steps appear as the 
three steps of Yamuna, the fifth incarnation of Vishnu. 
Pali, the powerful enemy of ibe gods, was celebrating a 
sacrifice, when, assuming the form of a dwarf, Yiidmn ap- 
proached him, and begged for three paces of ground. No 
sooner the ‘request was granted than Vishnu assumed a 
miraculous form and occupied the w holer earth by the first 
tees nd the atmosphere and everything above it with the se- 
cotiu. '"'ali, who was the lord ‘if the universe before, was 
surprised at tins metamorphosis of the dwarf; but had to make 
good his own word by offering his head for the third step of 
V&riana. The offer was accepted and Bail was pressed down 
under the third step into the nether world, and the empire of 
the earth and heavens above was again restored to Jndra from 
.whom it had been snaUhod away by Bali. Amongst these 
various interpretations one thing stands out very clear, viz., 
that Vishnu represents the sun in one form or another, mttfc 
Vedic scholars are not agreed as to whether Vishnu’s s tride s 
represent the daily or the yearly course of the sun. Weffiast, 
therefore, 'carefully examine the \ T edxe passages relating to 
Vbhnu, and see if any indication is found therein to decide 
which of these two views is more probable or correct. NoW'm 
l, J 55, 8, Vishnu is described as setting! jin motion, like a re« 
volvkg w heel Jus ninfy si$eds witlu»rir, four names, .^yi- 




K course <a| the sun most be tsikm ssthe basis of the exploits of 
Vi*hfafl(®*e Big- Veda further tills as that Vishna was the 
intimate friend of Indra Q/ujyah mkM, 1, 22, 19), and that he 
assisted India in his fight with Vritra. Thus in IV, 18, 11, 
W -arc told that u Indra about to Mil Vritra said ‘ 0 friend 
Virim&f stride vastly,’ (also cf. VIII, 12, 27)”; and ini, 156, 
4i Vishnu is said to have opened the cows' stable with the 
assistance of. hie friend, |hile both Indra and, Vishnu are d«- 
‘ Scribed as haring together vanquished Sbambara, conquered 
the host of Varcbinb and prSduced the sun, dawuwibf the fine 
in VII, 99, 4 and 6 V . lfis evkhmfc from these passages that 
Vi$h|U was the asloeiate of Inara in* his tight with Vritra (cf. 
VIII, 63, 9) ; and if so, (me of the three steps must be placed 
in regions where this fight was fought, that is, in the 
nether world. We can now understand why, in I, 155, 5, 
it is said that two of the three steps of Vishnu are 
visible to man, but the third is beyond the reach of 
birds or mortals (also cf. VII, 99, 1). When the'^hipd step 
of Vishnu is located in the nether world, it can well be said 
to be invisible, or beyond the reach of mortals. We have seen 
that the abode of Vritra jg said to be hidden and filled with 
darkness and waters. If Vishnu helped Indra in Me fight 
with Vritra, his third step must be taken to correspond with 
the home of Vritra; in other words, Vishnu's strides represent 
the annual course of the suu divided into three parts. Bur* 
ing two of these the sun was above the horizon, and hence 
two of Vishnu’s three strides were said to be wilder But 
when in the third dr the last part of the year. fed sun 
* went below the horizon producing continuous darkness, Vi- 
sion's third step wen said to be invisible. It was then that 
be help# India to depioUsh Vritra .and bring back the dawn, 


1. Bee Rhys’ Hibbert IxwfcureH, jj&* pMMgB& ^afctedia < 

lull in Chap. HU$<> infra. „ , 
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what was there to be htamed in thee when thon deci^tj^ ‘ I 
sun tMpivtshUi'T* Yteka records (Nir. Y, 7-9); anf^ 

, tiou that according to Anpamanyava, Vishnu has .^pwatoes 
SMpiviahta and Visfmu, of which, the former has a bad sense 
(kutsMrtMycm ) ; and then quotes the aforesaid verse which 
he explains in two ways. The first of these two interpreta- 
tions accords with that of Anpamanyava; and shipiviskta is 
there explained by Y&ska to mean jtkepah im nirveshtitah, 
or “ enveloped like the private parts,” or “ with rays obscur- 
ed ” ( apratipanna-rashmih ). Yaska, however, snggests an al. 
tentative interpretation and observes that shipiviskta may be 
taken as a laudatory appellation, meaning “ one whose lays 
( shipayah ) are displayed (dr ishtdh)" It is inferred by some 
scholars from this passage that the meaning of the word shi- 
piviskta had already become uncertain in the days of Y&ska; 
but I do not think it probable, lor even in later literature ski. 
piviskta is an opprobrious appellation meaning either “one 
whose hair has fallen off, ” or “one who is afflicted with an 
insurable skin disease.” The exact nature of the affliction may 
be uncertain ; but there can be no doubt that ahipiviskta, has 
a bad meaning even in later Sanskrit literature. But in days 
when the origin of this phrase, as applied to Vishnu, was for. 
gotten, theologians and scholars naturally tried to divest the 
phrase of its opprobrious import by proposing alternative mean- 
ings ; and Y&ska was probably the first ISairukta to formulate 
a good meaning for shipiviskta by suggesting that skipi may 
be taken to mean “ rays.” That is why the passage from th% 
Mah&bhftrata (Shtoti-Pamu, Chap. 342, vv. 69-71), quote%by 
Muir, tells us that Y&ska was the first to apply the epithet 
to Vishnu; and it is unreasonable to infer from it, as Muir 
has done, that the writer of the MaMbh&rata “ was not a par- 
, ticularly good Vedic scholar.” In the Taittiriya SamhitA, we. 
are told that Vishnu was worshipped as Shipiviskta (II, 2, 12, 
4 and &)/ and that skipi means cattle or pashamh, (II, 5, 6, 
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2 5 T&$«. Jfc.- XVIII, 8, 26 Is thus explained as a 
laitd a^^ appellatioa by taking skipi equal to ‘cattle,’ ‘sacri* 
But these etymological devices Have failed to 
invest ihje word with a good sense in Sanskrit literature; 
and this feet by itself is sufficient to show that the word shi- 
piviahta originally was, and has always been, a term of reproach 
indicating some bodily affliction, though the nature of it 
was not exactly known. The theological scholars, it is true, 
have tried to explain the word in a different sense ; but this is 
due to their unwillingness to give opprobrious names to their 
gods, rather than to any uncertainty about the real meaning 
of the word. It was thus that the word akipmsMa t 
which is originally a bad name (kutsit&rihhj'm) according 
to Auparaanyava, was converted into a mysterious ( guhya ) 
name for the deity. Brit thjs transition of meaning is con- 
fined only to the theological literature, and did not pass 
over into the non-theological works, for the obvious reason that 
in ordinary language the bad meaning of the word was suffi- 
ciently familiar to the people. There can, therefore, be little 
doubt that, in VII, IOC. f> and <$, nhipituahtn is used in a bad 
sense as stated by opaioamava These verses have been 
translated by Muir as follows : — “ I, a devoted worshipper, 
who know the sacred ntes, today celebrate this thy name skipi- 
viahtai I, who am weak, laud thee who art strong and dwellest 
beyond this lower world ( kskayanhm asya rajasah par&ke). \ 
What, Vishnn, hast thou to blame, that thou declaredest, ‘ I am , ; 
s/iipmshta ’ ? Bo not conceal from us this form (mrpas), 
einpo thou didst assume another shape in the battle.” The 
phrase “ dwelling in the lower world ” (rajasah par&k$), or 
u beyond this world, ” furnishes ns with a due to the real 
meaning of the passage. It was in the nether world that, 
Vishnu bore this bad name. And what was the bad n awm 
after ail ? Skipivi&Ma, or “ enveloped |ike shepo,” meaning 
that his rays were obscured, or that he jras temporarily con- 



a S&yd %jf the iKGkd same Is only temporarily dsdirtoed, td.f( toll 
' v j|ipwn $* to p#p ose of fightiag with to tad** ft 

bo tehgs* needed, Vitom is invoked fctoiia Ms true form 
(ettrpf#) to to Worshipper. That is the real OJfiSilfig df to 
verse* quoted above, and & spite of the attempt of Yftslta and 
other scholars to convert the bad name Of Vfetatt into a good 
One fey to help of etymological speculations; it is pMa that 
iMfirixfdtt, was a ted name, and that it signified to dark outer 
appearance of Vishnu in his fight with the demons In to 
* aether world. If the Son is called brihdch-ckhepaM When mov- 
ing la regions above the horizon, he can he very well described 
as Ihrpietoa or “enveloped like stkepa when moving in 
to nether world ; and there is hardly anything therein of 
which the deity or his worshippers should be ashamed of, 
later Pnr&nie tradition represents VHmu as sleeping daring 
this period ; but whether we take it as sleep or diseam it • 
means one and the same thing. It is the story of Vision 
going down to to nether world, dark or diseased, to plant 
hit third step on the head of the Asuras, or in a dark amour 
Jto help Indra in his struggle for waters and light, a struggle* 
•which, we have seen, lasted for a long time and resulted in 
the Sowing of waters, the recovery of to dawn and to com- 
ing out of to sun in a bright armour after a long and con- 
tinuous darkness. 

A comparison with to abode* of other Veto deities, who 
art said to tra versa to whole universe Kfce Vishnu confirms to 
Saute riaw. One of these deities ia Ssvitri, who in V, 81, 3, 
is described a* measuring to worid (mjMsi) -, and in I, 36, 0, 
we are told “There are three heavens (&$8mh) Of Savitp, two 
of tom am near aud to tod, bearing the bravo, is ia to 
wom ol^Ysmfa^^^se. means that two of Sesritri’s tote 
aboto fo^lnto upp* hewtfc and one ia to actor warffior 
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He Its# three, 
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stoi£m^hfi*4h ssnwwfm. or-isaas* one in heaven (jfei) 
ooeiaj^W^BB or «j»«« {1, 95,t); 
as fewerfoM (HI, 26, 7>, he has three heads (1, 146, 1) 
three wits, powers or tsignes (HI, 20, 2; VIII, 39, 8). 
ftkhi fM gfr these three Stations do not seem to be always con- , 
calved alike, yet one of them at any rate can be dearly idea?* 
tified with the third step of Vishnu; for in X, 1, 3, we are. 
told that the third station of Agni is known only to Vishnn* 
while In V, 3, 3, Agni, with the upama (last or highest) step o I 
Vishnn, is said to guard the sacred cows. This description 
agrees well with I, 154, 5 and 6, where swift moving cowd 
end a spring of honey are said to exist in the place where the 
highest step of Vishnu is pla ,tod. It has been shown above 
that Agni sometimes represents the sun in the Rig- Veda, tad 
that Ms hiding in the waters ami coming out of them as apdm 
nctpdt or the child of waters is only a different version of the 
son sinking below the horizon for a long time and then emerg- 
ing oat of the neilier ocean at the end of the long Arctic night. 
Vishnn is also the same son under a different name, and tut, 
third step of Vishnu and the third or the hidden abode of Agjm& 
can, therefore, be easily recognised as identical in charactet>|| 
The third deity that traverses the universe is the Ashvins t#l 
whom the epithet panjrmn or 8 going round * is applied seve&ad , 
times in the Rig- Veda (I, 46, 14; I, 117, 6). ^fhe Ash$i$t *. 
are said to have three stations (VIII, 8, 28), and their ebiribt, • 
which is said to go over both the worlds alike (1, 30, 18), ha# 
three- wheels one of which is represented as deposited §§$ 1 
cafe or a secret place, like the third step of Vishnu, ,whi| 
is beyond the ken of mortals (cf. X, p> f 14-40). This 
enc* between the third stations of the three different world- 
traversing gods cannot he treated so, 

die combined effect of all the 
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hP|aft:. pl«»*: &«&Ulng or abode ifc eabhjiase Jf&Hub be 
Jbr in ;4be. netfie* -world, the world '|j§the &Stgilj» of 
‘Ys$at^W\' waters' and darkness. 

* It has been stated above fiiat the yeardivided idfe three 
a pf 4 inonliis each represents the three steps of Vishnu 4 
»d bhat the first two parts were said to be visible as oontrast- 
with the third which was "hidden, because in the ancient 
i of the Aryan people the sun wa*s above the horizon only 
about 8 months. If we personify these three parts of the 
ear, we get a legend of three hrotheat the first two of whom 
may be described as arranging to threw the third into a pit of 
darkness. This is exactly the story of Trita Aptya in the Big- 
Veda or of Thr&etaona in the Avesta. Thus B&yana, in his 
commentary on I, 105, quotes a passage from the Taittirtya 
Br&hmana (III, 2, 8, 10-11) and also a story of the ShfttyA- 
yanins giving the legend of three brothers called Ekata y 
Dvila and Trita, or the first, the second and the third, the 
former two of whom threw the last or Trita into a well from 
which he was taken out by Brihaspati. But in the Big-Veda 
Bkata is not mentioned anywhere ; wjiile Dvita, which gramma 
tically means the second, is met in two places (V, 18, 2 

VIII, 47, 16). Dvita is the seer 

Mandala, audln the second verse 
Cjpive f maimed offerings ;', jv^f 
asked bo hear away the evil m 
motical analogy points' ouf tha ; 



and ih- VI,44, 23, the word ^'.shu is tied 
jlitivAto rochaneahu meauffi^^ia th '£ thi 
Vedfodeity Trita is called^ " 

iag hi Waters ” (Sax* on:VII 
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: cpt of stray ,mfe*»nces in -the Ijlig- 
t of the Arctic theory, or $jfce theory 
ipatendlngover nearly four months or a third 
European Scholars have been at a loss to nn- 
why tjhe deity should have been named ‘ the Third’; 
• g^v&rioos ingenious theories have been started to explain 
’t|»|n,;:Trita, which ordinarily means the third, came to denote 
the deity that was thrown into a pit or well in a distant 
^l&nd. > Thus Prof. Max Mailer thinks that the name of the 
p deity was originally Triba (;pr) and not Trita (Aw); and hp 
’■ derives the former from the root trt (a) to cross. Trita (grw)» 
which, by-the-by, is not a regular grammatical form though 
found in the Atharva Veda VI, 113, 1 and 3, would thus 
mean “ the sun crossing the ocean, ” being in tile respect 
comparable to tarani which means “ the sun ” in the later 
, Sanskrit literature. In short, according to Prof. Max Muller, 
Trita (®w) means the *■ s-;t sun ; aud the story of Trita (Aw) 
is, therefore, only a different version of the daily struggle be- 
tween light and darkness. But Prof. Max Muller’s theory re- 
quires us to assume that this misconception or the .corruption 
of Trita (ww) into Trita took place before the Aryan 
separation, inasmuch as in Old Irish we have the word triad i 
which means the sea, and which is phonetically equivalent to 
Greek triton, Sanskrit trita and Zend ihrita. Prof. Max 
’ Muller himself admits the validity of this objection, and 
pcgnts out that the Old 53orse Thndi , a name of Odin, as the 
tuple of Har and Jasnhar, can be accounted foi only on the 
supposition that tjita (ww) was changed by a misapprehen- 
sion into trita (Aw) long before the Aryan separation. This 
shows to what straits scholars are reduced pa explaining 
Obtain myths in the absence of the true key to their meaning* 
ft# Ifsame, without the slightest authority, that -a mis- 
'sension must l^BtakepAiace before theAiyan separa- 
tist a dfetty called 




‘the Third,’ and jfbfr triath in Old Irist^ ^fc i&edjo dandte 
the sea. Bojf th^whole legend can be no*?-, &,%,d 

naturally explained/^ tbb Arctic theory. ^^fefsonil^ 
third ^mrt of the year, Wiled Trita or the Third, is natadirtiyl 
deferihed'is going into darkness, or a well or pit, or into the 
waters of the, nether world, for the sun went below the horizon 


during that, period in the hor^e of the ancestors of the Vedio 
people. The jtfonbecjiqn of TritaVyith darkness and waters, or , 
his part in the Vrrtra dght, or the uaefhf the word triatk to dC- 

S tbe sea in Old Irish dgw become perfectly plain and intel*’ 
le. The nether world is the home of aerial waters, and 
hspati, who is said to have released the cows from their 
place of'^p'Hfinenieiit in a cave in the nether world, is natural- 
ly spoken of as^rescuing Trita when he was sunk in the well 
of waters. Speaking of ihenhode^of' Trita, Prof. Max Muller 
observes that “ the hiding place of Trita, the vavra, is really 
the' same an&ranManam tamas, the endless darkness, from 
which light and some of its legendary representatives, such 
as Atri, Vandaua %nd others, emerged every day.” I subscribe 
to every Word of this sentence except the last two. It shows 
how the learned Professor saw, but narrowly missed grasping 
the truth, having nothing else to guide him except the Dawn 
and the Vernal theory. He had perceived that Trita’s hiding 
place was in the endless darkness and that the sun rose Ottfc 
of thfc same dark region ; and from this to the Arctic theory", 
was hut a small step. But whatever the reason may beMthet 
Professor did not venture to go further, and the result is th^t 
an otherwise correct conception of the mythological incidents 


in Trita's legend is marred by two ominous words, viz., “ every 
day,” at the end of the sentence quoted above. Strike, s off 
the last 'two words, put a full point after ‘ emerged,* iad 
in the light of the Arctic tj^ry we have a correct, oxpl&U&j 
tion of 'the legend of .as^Of the*gmgin of tUf 

name, Trita or the Third^pW : , "■ * " i *'' '* 
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▲pah. 

The nature and movement *?of aerial or celestial waters 
shave been discussed at length in the last chapter and practi- 
aere is very little that remains to be said on this point. 
Iso seen how the nether world or the world of waters 
ted like an inverted hemisg|ier« or tub, so that any- 
there was said to go to the. i§|gion of endless dark- 
i or bottomless waters. A mountainous range was again be- 
pqd to extend over the borders aft. bis ocean, forming a stony 
as it were between the upper and the lower world : and 
when the waters were to be freed to flow upwards, it was ne- 
cessary to pierce through {.his mountainous range and clear the 
apertures which were closed by Yritrnby stretching his body 
across them. In one place the well or fiata-, which Brahma- 
naspati opened, is said to be closed at its mouth with stones 
(ashm&Sfrm. II, :!4. 4 ), and In X. 67, 3, the stony harpers 
{ ashmatmayani vokana) of the pri'.on wherein the cowa were 
confined arc expressly me^jionei. A mountain, paroata., is al- 
so said to exist in the belly of Vriira < I, 54, 10 ), and fslutm- 
bara is described as dwelling on the mountains. We have 


seen how the word parrota occurring iu‘ this connection has 
been misunderstood ever since the days of the Nairuktas, who, 
though they did a yeoman’s service to the cause of Ycdio in- 
terpretation, seem to have sometimes carried their etymologi- 
cal method too far. The connection of the nether world of 
waters with mountains and darkness may thus bo taken 
established, and the legends of Vritra, Bhujyn, Saptavadhri, 
Trita, &c. further show that the nether waters formed not only 
the home of the evil spirits and the scene of fights with them, 
bat.., that it was the place which Sfirya, Agni, Vishnu, the 
A'ghviiis and Trita had all to visit during a portion of the year, 
fit was the place where Vishnn slept, or hid. himself, when af- 
flicted with: a kind of^kiu-diseaHO. and where the sacrificial 
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horse, which represented the inn, was harnessed by Trifca, and 
first bestrode by India ( 1, 163, 2). h It was the place from 
which the seven aerial rivers rose up with the seven sans 
illumine the ancient home of the Aryan race 
gnonths, and into which they again dropped with thj 
that period. It was the same waters that forme 
of earthly waters by producing rain by their ^ 
through the upper regions of heaven. These waters 
lieved to stretch from west to east underneath 
earths, thus forming at once the place of desolation arifi 

** ■ ” as 

place of the birth of the sun and other matutinal deities men- 
tioned in the Rig-Veda. It was the place where Vritra con- 
cealed the cows in a stony stable, and., where Varuna and 
Yama reigned supreme, and the fathers (Pitres) lived in com- 
fort and delight. As regards the division of this watery region, 
we might say that the Vedic bards conceived the nether 
world as divided in the same way as the earth and the heaved. 
Thus there were three, seven or ten lower worlds to match 
with the three-fold, seven-fold or -fold division of the heav- 
en and the earth. It will thus be seen that a right concep- 
tion of the nether waters and their movement is quite neces- 
sary for understanding the real meaning of many a Vedic, and, 
we might even say, the Pur&nic legends, for the latter are ge- 
nerally based either upon the Vedic legends or some one or 
other incident mentioned in them. If this universal and com- 
prehensive character of the. waters be not properly Understood 
many legends will appear dark, confused or mysterious ; and 
I have, therefore, summed up in this place the leading chares 
rerist&cs of the goddesses of water as conceived by the Vftdijjri 
poets and discussed in the foregoing pages. In the p0si^e§)|g 
literature many of these characteristics am predicated of theses, 
of salt water on the surface of the earth, much in i 
as the Greek Okeanos, whichjias been shfjyn to be 


identical with the Sanskrit word dska 


lor env 
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Bh«l 1 a»»inKsViiirtgjwliat.ta(T. 16 )»y»:- 0h! “ 

_7— ^ M d patient ie the body of the ocean For 

Sn^ Koehe™ (Viehnn) , het. the d. of * -£» 
Mi toon, of darkness); her. he ato^ttott 

_ ■ ya nf tiiA Vedas'! m search of ^pter » 



and bere ioo (lies) me mare a nw _ r . 

2 M ib> (.M4.' Tbi. is intended to be a eotomary of 

the Purftnic losends regarding the ocean, ta^toan be »»y 
aeon that every one of them is toad upon #y«hc ooneer 
tioa of the nature and movements oi ’ * 

•formed the very material oat of which ^W" 88 j 
to be created. After this it is unless to elgaiu why Apah 
occupied such an important, place in the Yedic pantheon. 

Sejreii-fold and Ten-fold- 
It is stated above that tbo nether waters aro divided after 
the manner of tie heaven and the esrtb, rite, into toe, 
seven or ten divisions. We hate also seen that the ancient 
aacrifioers completed their sacrificial session in seven, nine o 
ZZ^ and that the Navagva, aulhe Dashagvae are, 
therefore, sometimes mentioned together, sometimes separately 
and sometimes along with the seven sages or npra.8. 1 have 
also briefly referred tojthe seven-fold division, which generally 
obtains not only in the Yedic, but also in other Aryan mytho- 
logies. But the subject deserves a fuller consideration, and 1 
propose here to collect certain facte beanng upo^ ^ ^hich 
seem to have hitherto attracted but uttle attention. AU th 
Y^ka and S&yana tell us about the seven-fold division 1» 
there are seven horses of the sun and seven tongues or flsraes 
of Agai, because the rays of the sun are seven 
and fee late Mr. S. P. Pandit goes so far as to assert thatth. 

, aavAQ mya here referred to may be the prismatic colours With 
which %e are familiar io tte science of optics, or the seven 
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colours of the rainbow. AW tins appears to be very satis* 
factory at the first sight, but our complacency is disturbed as 
soon as we are told that along with the seven rays and horses 
of tJjgima, the Rig* Veda speaks of ten horses or ten rays of 
tho-'lljie luminary. Yaska and Sfiyana get over the difficulty 
eifc h^ iy ignoring or by explaining away, in a tortuous manner, 
all references to the tena^pld division of this kind. But the 
places where it is ^mentioned are too many to allow ub to light- 
ly set aside the ten-fold division, which occurs along with the 
seven-fold one in the Rig- Veda ; and we must find out why 
this double is record* -i in the Rig- Veda. But before 

inquiring intcf^J$je shall collect all the facts and see how fa? 
this double division extends in the Vedic literature. 

We begin with the snn. He is described as seven-horsed 
(sapt&shva) in Y, 45, 9, and his chariot is described as seven- 
wheeled, or yoked with sevee horses, jgpr one seven-named 
horse in 1, 164, 3. The seven bay steeds ( hafitah ) are also 
mentioned as drawing the carriage of the sun in I, 50, 8. But 
in IX, 63, 9, the sun is said to have yoked ten horses to his 
carriage ; and the wheel of the year-god is said to beamed 
by ten horses in I, 164, 14. In the Atharva Veda XI, 4, 
22, the sun’s carriage is, however, said to be eight-wheeled 
(asfitd-ehakra). 

Indra is called sapta-m&hmi in II, 12, 12, and his chariot 
is also said to be seven-rayed in VI, 44, 24. But in V, 33, 8, 
ten white horses are said to bear him; while in VIII, 24, 
Indra is said to be “the tenth new” ( dashamam navam). In 
the Taittirtya Aranyaka III, 11, RJndra’a self is said to be go- 
ing about ten-fold (Jtuirasya, APtnadkcim dctshndhd chctTuntttm') ; 
and corresponding to it, it may be here noticed, we have in 
the Bahr&n Yasht, in the Avesta, ten incarnations of Vere- 
thraghna (Sans, Vyitrabau) specifically inenfcioned. Amongs t 
the proteges of Indra we again have <m called Dasba-dyu, 
or one shining ten-fold (1, ^,’U; VI, W, 4) j whil^PwaMa^I* 
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a being with ten arms or helpers, and Dasha-m&ya, or a ten- 
wiled person, are mentioned amongst those whom Indra forc- 
ed to submit to Dyotana in ,VIj 20, 8, Baahonya and Dasba- 
shipra are also mentioned to halve teen by the side of Indra 
when he drank Somft with SvAmarafami in VIII, 52, 2. 

The chariot of Soma and P Ash an is described as five- 
rayed and seven-wheeled in II, 40, 3. But Soma is said to 
have ten rays ( rashmayah ) in IX, 07, 23. 

Agni is described as gapla-raskmi or seven-rayed in I, 
140, 1, and bis rays are expressly said to be seven in It, 6, 
2. His horses are similarly described its seven-tongued in 
HI, 0, 2. But in 1, 141, 2, Agui is said to be dasU-pramat i , 
and his ten secret dwellings are mentioned in X, 51, 3. The 
adjective navamam or the ninth is also applied to the young- 
est (nacishtkdp%) Agni in V. 27, 3, much in the same way as 
dashamam is applied to the new ijmvo) Indra in VIII, 24, 23. 

Seven dhltis, prayers or devotions <;f sacrificial priests, 
are mentioned in IX, S, 4. Bat in iri44. 5, their number is 
smd to be ten. 

Foods are said to he seven in III, 4. 7,^ But in 1, 122, 13^ 
the food is described as divided ten-fold. In the Shatapathu 
Br&hmana I, 8, 1, 34, hatih, or sacrificial oblation, is. however, 

described as made in ten ways. 

Seven vipras (III, 7, 7,), or seven sacrificers ( hotCirah ), 
are mentioned in several places (III, 10. 4; IV, 2, 15} X, 63, 
7 )* But in III, 39, 5, the number of the Dashagvas is ex- 
pressly stated to be ten. Ten sacrificers ( hot&rak ) are also men- 
tioned in the Taittiriya Br|dunana It, 2, 1, 1, and II, 2, 4, L 

Brihaspati, the first-bom saerificer, is described as seven- 
monthed or saptdsyaia IV, 50, 4,"audthe same verse occurs 
In the Atharva Veda (XX, 88, 4). But in the Atharva Ve da 
IV, 6, 1, the first Br&bmana Brhasp&ti is said to be dasMsya, 
or, ten-mouthed, and dmha~shlr-jha, or ten-headed. Seven 
heads ofgte Br&hmaga&re not expressly mentioned in the 
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Rig-Veda, bat in X, 67, 1, “ onr father,” inoaning the father 
of the Aogirases, is said to have acquired seven-headed ( saptar 
afdraknt) devotion or intelligence (d/u). 

Seven divisions of the earth are mentioned in i, 22, 16. 
But the earths are sa itto be ten ( dashdmni ) in X, 94, 7, 
(also cfc I, 52, 11). 

The cows’ stable which the Ashvins opened is said to be 
■vtjitisya or seven-mouthed in X, 49, 8. But a ten-fold cows’ 
stable (dashavraja) is mentioned in VIII, 8, 20; 49, 10; 50, 9. 

In X, 93, 4, Aryaman, Mitre, Varuna, Rndra, Marufcs, 
Pushan and Bhaga are mentioned as seven kings. Bui ten 
gold-like {hiraiiyaswndi < eka) kings are referred to in VIII, 
5, 38, and ten non-sacrificing (/tyn,yitmh) kings are mention- 
ed in VII, 83, 7. The Atharva Veua. XI, S, 10, further tells 
us that there were only feu ancient, gods. 

These references will make it clear that if the horses of the 
sun are mentioned as seven in otic place, they are said to be ten 
in another ; and so there are seven devotions and ten devo- 
tions ; seven earths and ten earths ; seven cowpern and ten 
cowpens, and so on. This double '{’vision may not be equally 
explicit in all ease* , hut, on tin /hole, there can be no 
doubt that the several objects mentioned in the above passages 
are conceived as divided m a double maimer, once as seven- 
fold and once as ten-fold. To this double division may be added 
the three-fold division of the heaven, the earth and the netber 
world or Nir-riti ; and the eleven-fold division of j$gds iu the 
heaven, the earth and Waters mentioned previously. In thb 
Atharva Veda'XI, 7, 14, ninO'earths, nine oceans and nine skies 
are also mentioned, and th^same division again occurs ?a the 
Atharvashiras Upanishad, 0^-Now it is evident that the theory 
started by Y&ska caunot explain all these different methods 
of division. We might say that the three-fold division was 
suggested by the heaven, the earth and the lower world. Bat 
how are we to account for all kiuds of division from seven to 
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eleven ? 86 I am avm* there fe no attempt foade to 
explain the principle of division underlying these different 
c laasifies&ongt But now the analogy of the seven prieste, t e 
Navagvas nod the Bashagvas, suggests to ns the probable |g- 
son of the different methods of division noticed above. -The 
fact that the horses of the sun are once said to be seven and once 
ten, seems naturally to refer to seven months’ and ten months 
period of sunshine previously described ; and if so, this helps us 
in understanding the real meaning of the ‘different divisions. 
The seven-fold, nine-fold or ten-fold division of things is thus 
merely a different phase of the division of sacrifices into 
the seven Hotris, the Navagvas and the Bashagvas. Both 
seem to be $e effects of the same cause. The mother land oi 
the Aryan race in ancient times, lying between the Xorth Pole 
and the Arctic eircle, was probably divided into different zones 
according to tl& number of months for which the sun was seen 
above the horizon in each ; and the tacts, that the N&vagvas 
, a,nd the Bashagv&aHbsaid to be the chief or the most promi- 
v faenh of the AngiraSes, that saptdsha was the principal 
designation of Sftrya, and tha$fhe sons of Aditi who were pre- 
sented to the gods , were only seven in number, farther show 
tbit in-thelWient Arctic home a year of seven, nine^ or ten 
f, tomtit fiUhahiae mnst have been more prevalent than a fo at of 
» 8’c* Jl months. It may, however, be noticed that jdst as the 
Angi&^S'arc said lobe rirvpm, Aryaman is described in X, 
64, 5, ^having a great charfot, .and amidst his births of va- 
. rious forms ipUkU'fiqtc&l^) he is said to be a seven-told s%cn- 
fioer (sapta-hclri}, showing “that though the seven-fold cha- 
pter of Aryatcan was &e chief or the principal one, yet there 
various pother forms of the deity. In X, 27, 15, seven, 

mm a^ckjt^a Viras or warriors are said to rise froar oe* 
lw .iebti iafke front, or on the back, 6* in other words, all 
f^aSfereotly interpreted by different scho- 
1ar» |lSt IfreeSs to me to refer to the seven-fold, eight-fold, 
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or mnerfold division of the sacrificers, or the Angir&BOB, who &ro 
aQUtalJy .described in III, 63,7, as “the Virus or warriors, of 
the A sum/ 1 It is, therefore, quite probable that the same Vims 
. are referral to in X, 27, 15. In VII, 4, 1, Iudra is said to be 
Worshippai by people in the front (east), behind (west), up 
(north), and down (south), meaning that his worshippers were 
to be found everywhere; and if the adjectives “ below, behind 
&c. 91 in X, 27, 15, bo similarly interpreted the verso would 
mean that the seven-fold, eight-fold, nine- fold, or ten-fold di- 
vision of sacrificers was to be met with in places all round. 
In other words, the different places in the Arctic region had 
each a group of sacriiicers of its own, corresponding to the 
months of sunshine in the place. On uo other theory can we 
account for the different divisions satisfactorily as on the 
Arctic theory, and m the absence of a better explanation we 

may, I think, accept the one stated above. 

$ 

Tfcte ten Kings and Havana* 

* it has been noticed abov * that ten -jgdd-like kings (mu 
• >, 3t>), and ten nou~sacrificing trines (\ 11, S3, 7), are mentioned 
"i the I tig- Veda. Tut there is an important incident conpeht- 
ed with the ten uo»-Haerificiug kings which deserves more than 
a passing notice in ilm- place, Suuas, the son ofxDivMftsa 
Atithigva, is described as engaged in a fight with the’* ten 
oou-worshipping (ayajyatah) kings, and is said to hsvi- 1«- ■ 
ceived help from Indra and Varuna (VII, 33, 8^ &•&). 

It is known as the Udskarajua light, an&;'V#ishfha, as the* 
priest of Sud&s, is £aid tohayesecated Indict, 

for him. On this slander basis Wmelschoiars H^^irected,,ia 
stately edifice of the fight of the Aryan races with non-,, 

Aryan or non-worshipping lungs. Bat it sevens to ni^tlifehlhe ' 
D<Uhar&jna fight can be more simply and naturally explained ■ 
by taking it to be a different version of Ihdnt’s the 

seven Duuus or demons (X., 120, 6). In %" Indra is 

U 
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seven BSaafi of demon# (X, 12Qp4, ot to the seven cities of 
¥|S6» <f, 174, 2), in the seven-leaned ocean (VIII, 40, 5). 
How if Indra is mpta-haridii thefigfyen-fold division, he n$ay be 
easily concaved as (feeAa-^afettwtfee ten-slayer, <m&&JU*a4sU 
method iof division. The wc wwtt’fcu does ne^Bh in the 
Big-Veda, bat the fight with the ten kings dosha, 

f&j&hah) practically amounts to the same thing. It has been 
stated above that amongst Indra’s enemies we have persons 
like Dasha-m&ya and Dashoni, who are obviously connected 
in some way with the number ten. The ten gold-like kings 
mentioned above again seem to represent the ten monthly sun- 
gods, and the fact that they are said to be given to the sacri- 
ficers farther strengthens ibis view. One of Indra’s proteges 
is, we further know, described as Dasha-dyu, or shining ten- 
fold. If all these facts are put together, we are naturally led 
to the conclusion that like the seven D&nus or demons, the 
powers of darkness were sometime conceived as ten-fold, and 
Ihdf&’s helping Sud&s in his fight with the ten non-worship- 
|3ng kings is nothing more than the old story of the annual 
fight between light and darkness as conceived by the inhabit- 
ants of a place where a summer of ten months was follow- 
ed by a long winter night of two months, or, in other words 
which formed the land of the Dashagvas. 

But our interest in this remarkable fight does not come 
to an end with this explanation. For when we remember tho 
fact that the word king was not confined to the warrior class 
in the Rig-Veda, and that in one place (1, 139, 7) it seems to 
ha. actually applied to the Angirases, the expressions ‘ten 
golden kings * and ‘ ten sacrificers ’ or * ten-fold Angirases,’ or 
* tfie tOn l)dshagvae .sacr|£icing for ten months ’ become syn- 
bra&es. Jm yf Brihaspati was the chief of the Angi- 
ad ah f n^vla^^fE&turally he considered to he the repfe- 
V6 of them all ; and We have seen that be is represented 
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once «s seyeiHaouthed ..amt seven-headed. and one® as ten- 
mouthed and ten-b«»dedj^. TV, $0*4; A. V.XV,6, J). Thin 
Bribaspati.is connected^|||| the story of Saram& and Fanis^ 
and is said to have helpfflgPwdralo recovering the cows, or is 
sometirngfadeBc ribed as , hdyi^performed the feat hupaelf (I, 
83, 6-11). is also represented in X, 

109, ^HBBng lost his wife, afj|o was restored to him by the 
gods. This is obviously the story of the restoration of the 
dawp to man, as represented by the chief sacrifice? JBfihaspati « 
In the I&ittiriya Aranyaka I, 12, 3-4, Indra is described as 
the loyer of Ahaly& (Akaly&ym j&rah), and the myth has been 
explained as referring to the dawn and the sun, by an old 
orthodox scholar like Kumdrila. Ahalyfi, in the later litera- 
ture is the wife of the Rishi Gofcama (lit. rich in cows) ; bnt 
it is not difficult to perceive that the story of Ahalyfi (which 
Prof, Max Muller derives from ahan, a day), was originally a 
dawn-story, or a different version of the legend of Brahmajfiyfi 
narrated in X, 109. 

These facts are very suggestive and call to mind some of 
the incidents in the story of the Ram&yana. It is quite out- . 
side tho scope of this book to fully enter into the question of 
the historical basis of this well-known Indian epic. We are 
concerned with Vedic myths and Vedic mythology, and if we 
refer to the R&m&yana we do so simply to point out such re- 
semblances as are too striking to be left unnoticed. The main 
story in the R&mfiyana is narrated in such detail that, on the 
face of it, it hears the stamp of a historic origin. But even 
then fe have to explain why B&ma’s adversary was conceived 
as a ten-headed monster or an unnatural being, and 4 

ma’s father was .$*U«d Dasharatha or ten-carred. A ton-laid- 
ed monster cannot ordinarily be regarded as a historical fept # 
and it seems not unlikely that some of toe incidental .tjidic 
ipytha may have been skilfully iptei^^n , with tl^^n 
story of toe ejde by its author, ;haw eSejp abolpite 
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oFtife lodhra's enemies are described a^Daebopi or Dasha- 
's &Aya, and that in the DdsAard/na fight there were ten non-sa- 
• enticing or demoniac kings opposed to Sudile. These ten non- 
Sacrificing kings may well bo conceived as a single kin g with 
ten heads and spoken of as a ton-headed monster, much in the 
same way as Bjibaspati, the chief of the ten A ngirases, is said 
? to be ten-headed or ten-mouthed. The fact that the brother of 
this ten-hOaded monster slept <ontumously for bix months in a 
year also indicates his Aictic ori t m Prof. Hhys, in Ms MiB~ 
bert fettwc*., quotes PIm arc h 1o the eficct that the PapMago- 
ttians regarded their gotta a-* “hut up in a j usou during winter 
and let loose in summer, and niteiprets the legend as indi- 
cating the femporar\ ascendant v ot the powers of darkness 
over those of light duangtbe cmtinuoo-. eight of the Arctic 
region. It we adopt this view, v. e ( an easily explain how all 
the gods were saidto be thrown into jinv-n by Hftvana until 
they were released !u kUmt. Anotln r tact in the Tt&m&yana 
which is supposed to it ]mre evplmatiou is the conoeption*of 
the monkey-god 11 iiiunun. I he H g Veda mentions a monkey 
{In pi), who a& \ m-halapi, has b m etativ iuri* shown to re- 
present thi sen at tin autumnal equinox, or according to the 
Arctic theory di < ustud m this book, at the time of going down 
below the horizon into th< long daikness of the nether world. 

It is Di. Pisehel, who tost threw out the hint that this V nsha- 
kapi may probably be the ancestor ot the Puranic Hanftmuo; 
and the fact that HanAman was bom at a time when the sun 
was said to be eclipsed goes to corroborate the view to a certain 
extent. Mr. Narayan Aiyang&r, m Ms Essays on Indo-Atyan 
mythology, further points out that Situ, the wife of R&ma, 
may be traced to the Kig-V,e^c Sitd. meaning “ a ■ ploughed 
fotijiw ” which it invoked to bestow wealth upon the .worship*,, 
ptSr.jM IV, M^ftand 7 ; and so far as ^he Mrfch of Sftft from •* 
the earth and/%|., final: disappearance into it are concerned 
the ex^anation apptare very piotabk. It seems, therefore, 
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very likely that the mythical element in the Ramftyamt'iteii dp* 
rived front the story of the restoration of the dawn or Brahma^ 
j&ya to man as represented by the first sacrificer Brihaspati, 
or tfifl fight of Indra with Vritra for the recovery of light. 
Whether we can go farther than this cannot be decided 
withont farther research. Prof. Max Muller, in his Lectures 
on the Science of Language, has shown that many names in 
the Iliad can be traced hack to the Vedas. For instance he 
derives Helen from Saramil, Paris from Fanis, and Briesis 
from Brisaya. But even then all the personages mentioned 
in the Iliad cannot ho explained in this way. One thing, how| 
‘ever, seems certain, (hat the story of the restoration of the 
Dawn-wife to her husband was an ancient inheritance both 
with the Greeks and the Indians ; and we need not, therefore, 
be surprised if we discover a few striking coincidences be- 
tween the Iliad on the one hand and the lUm&yana on the 
other; for a common mythical clement appears to have been 
interwoven with the main story, of course with a different local 
colouring, in each case. The question w bother the B&m&yana 
was copied from Homer is, therefore, entirely meaningless. 
The tact seems to be that both Homer and Valmiki have uti- 
lised a common my thologi ftgl j tock, and any resemblances be- 
tween their works only gcro^prove the theory of their common 
origin. It has been pointed out by Prof. Weber that in the 
Buddhistic Dasharatha JiUaka, Sita is represented as the sister 
and not as the wife of Rama, and the learned Professor tells us 
that this must be an ancient version of the story, for a mar- 
riage with one’s sister must be considered to be as primeval' as 
Adam himself. The late Mr. Telang was of opinion that the 
Buddhists must have deliberately misrepresented the story of 
the Brahmanical epic, and such a perversion is not impro- 
bable, Luton the theory that certain features of th e$e|£ct 
dawn-myths were probably interwoven with the mainrhilty?ii.;' 
story of the epic, we may explain the buddhistic account rfijf 
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Bad s » i^^ailMefo time to identify B4m* with S&rya in 
tlje fiig-Vato, tlie latter of whomw described both as the 
r $W*ber tmdtbe lover of the Dawn (vll, 75, 5; VI, 55, 4 -and 5; 
% %$)i , I; have already stated that the subject is too vast 
"to be treated here at any length. Mv object was to point oat 
^f^^eeemblances between the story of the R&m&yam and 
like Ybdic myths as they occurred to me. Bnt the question, 
^^hjMrpMw interesting, is not relevant to the subject in band, 
|H fed t most give up the temptation of going into it more folly 
||Hkhis place. The question of ten incarnations iff also-simi- 
PHray connected with the ten golden kings, or the ten gods 
mentioned in the Atharva Veda, or the ten incaraatiqps of 
Verethreghna in the Avesta. The ten incarnations in the 
J Avesta (Yt. XIV) are, a wind, a bull, a horse, a camel, a boar, 
a youth, a raven, a ram, a buck and a man ; and fonr of 
them, viz., a horse, a boar, a youth and a man, seem to 
correspond with Kalki, Var&ha, V&mana and Rama amongst 
the ten Avat&ras mentioned in the P uranic literature. This 
shows that the conception of the ten Avat&ras was, at any 
rate, Indo-Imman in origin, and it is no doubt interest- 
ing to follow it up and trace its development on the In- 
dian soil. The M&tsya, the Kftrma, the Vor&ha, the N&ra- 
simha, the V&mana and, as we have now seen, the R&ma 

r Avai&ra can be more or less traced to the Itig- Veda. Bnt 
itigggtU require much patient research to thoroughly investi- 
gate these matters, and I cannot do more than to throw oat 
such biats #s have occurred to me, and aek the reader to 
take tfeem for what they are worth. If the Arctic theory 
is eeWWishsd, it will throw a good deal of new light not 
on^lfei the Vedic bat also on the Par&nic mythology, and it 
will Brea be necessary to revise, in some cases entirely .re- 
cast, dm current explanations of both. Bat die work *,s 
stated pendoasly cannot be undertaken «a a book wbichis 
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We have now discussed most of the Vedic legends likely 
to throw any light on the mala point of onr inquiry. Thors 
are many other incidents, which can he better explained on the 
Arctic theory than at present. For instance, we can now well 
understand why Mitra and Varona were originally conceived 
as two correlated deities; for according to our theory they 
would represent half-year-ion^ light and darkness in the Para- 
dise of the Aryan race, and Vanina can then be very well de- • 
scribed as “embracing the nights,” (kshapah pari skasvajeA 
VIII, 41, 3). Bat we cannot go into all these points in thnP 
place. * What I have said is, I think, sufficient to convince 
any one that there are a number of incidents in the Vedio 
myths, which are inexplicable on the theory of a diurnal strug- 
gle between light and darkness, or the conquest of spring over 
winter, or of the storm-god over clouds. Thus we have not 
been able as yet to explain why Vritra was killed ones a 
year, why the waters and the light were described as being 
released simultaneously by killing f^itra, or why Indra’s fight 
with Shambara was said to have commenced on the 40tb day 
of Skarad, or why the fight was said to be conducted in the pa- 
rdmr, regions, why Dirghatamas was described as having 
grown old in-the 10th yuga, why M&rtiinda was cast away as 
a dead son, why Trita, or the Third, was said to have fallen - 
into a pit, or again why Vishnu’s third stride was said 
invisible. We now find that not only all these but uttiSy" 
more incidents in the Vedic myths are satisfactorily account- 
ed for, and the legends in their turn directly lead 
Arctic theory. The legends of Indra and Vfitra, e£ Bslpto- r 
vadhri, of Aditi add her seven flourishing and one still-fi&rn 
son, of Sftrya’s wheel and of Dirghataraas, arc again fqttnd to 
contain express passages which indicate seven or terf fiffinths’ 
period of sunshine at the place, where, Jegeuds nwgfo . 
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ad;, and unlesewe are.prepaijf ^o say that all 
W erincidences, we eiiinot, I thmfe* legriutaateiy 

withhold our assent toa thedry which explains so many facts, 
.and inddents, hitherto ignored, neglected or misunderstood, m 
hn easy, natural and intelligible manner. I do not mean to 
say, that the Arctic theory would entirely dispense with the ne- 
eessify of the Dawn, the Storm or the Vernal theory. All 
that 1 contend for is that the Arctic tbeor^xpfl|ps a 
ber of legendary or traditional facts hitherto hopelessly gw» 
up as inexplicable and that in the interpretation of Vethc 
myths it famishes us with a weapon far more powerful and 
effective than either the Dawn, the Storm or the Vernal theory. 
In short, from a mythological point cf view alone there is 
ample ground to recommend it to our acceptance ‘side by side 
with, and, in some cases, even in substitution of the old theories. 

In addition to this it lias beem already shown in previous chap- 
tcPcp indAnftnaenfc st&to 


ters that the new theory res#on direct and independent state- 
ments of facts, contained in the 3tig-Veda, about the duration 
and nature of the dawn, days and nights, seasons, months and 
the year in the home of the ancient fathers of the Vcdic 
llum and that the Avestic and Roman traditions fully corn*, 
bonSHur conclusion. We have farther seen that the theory 
is perfectly consistent with the latest results of geological and 
archaeological researches. Shall we then* still withhold our 
assent to the only theory which explains so many facts, le- 
gends, and jpcidents, in a natural and inteHigent way and 
Which throws such a flood of light on the ancient history of the 
Aryan race, simply because it seems to bo rather uncout 
^ the first sight? The rules, of logic and scientific research 
will not justify us in doing so, and I fully rely on 
{ , ayentual success or failure of the theory I have to 

$&„in these pages. 



rJ WPTER XI. 

TTR avwu evident* 

Nature of Avcstic evidence stated — ^^erenfc viewv of scholars 
, fbgardiijg its <haraeter — Necessity of r*>cxauiinii»;* the subject 
absfcraif* of the first Fargard of the Vendidad — * Sixteen 
ImSm create by Ahum Mazda with their modem equivalents 
Vaojo, the first eivaud land represents the Paradise 
u’ tf|^ Iradantf —Different views regarding its position — Ba/$n‘> 

Btotaj^fi 'iogel and others locate rt T ti». w vi* Hang and Buu- 
searlnf Pm far north — Hami- ^eier urgu .nmt examined — Airya- 
na Vaejo cannot he determined from tin- position of Vanguiu 
— Icier tificari- m e{ Itangha with the Ca-pi.iu Sea or the western* 
most river douu ;\il — I^anpha is probably the **aitio as Easit in 
the Rig- Veda X, To, 0 — Unsound of Jhuuw^teter^ reasoning 
—Tho position of the Ain. mu h aej < must ho determined from its 
special characteristic- ioiuiddfei Urn A vest a * — Thy passage whore 
ion mouths winter U -aid lone mh u ,* characteristic cited —Ton 
mouths w tutor tlM. introduced into fho happy land by A ugrn 
Maliivn “—indicates that U*f» m th i nmul’** invasion there xnvV 
have » on ton ivuhIjm summer **nd two months winter in th 
land —Sudden change hi the Pokr climate full}' oemfirmod 1) 
latest geological rescan Ik,: — Two moinhs w i sar B 
synchronous with hug Arctic night —Tin 1 f rad itirat about neve 
months summer <iud five iiuuUhi vernier nl-o refers to the origins 
climate in fho Airyana Vaojo * — Mentioned in tho Rundahlsi 
* — Not incc ushteni with the tradition o£ ten months summer raj 
corded in the original passage — Both po&sibic in tho Arctic rel 
gums — Similar riatomuits in the Rig- Veda — Ooincidenco hi;,, 
tween seven months summer, the legend of Aditi, and the dafj*?’ 
ci' IndraV fight with Shaiohara, pointed out — Summary of the 
second Fargard — Yima's Vara in the Airyana Yaejo — Annjfe^ 
\ satmrise and a year-long day 'therein — Shows that the ’’ 

Yaejof, must be located near tho North Pole and not to the , 

I.r^ihx'^’be account too graphic ta-'W imaginary 
— BqprS0 eT *i» the advent *£ fho Glacial epoch m the%^^It la 
tho oldest jmman Iwmk&ky to the Advent o£ tho laffige/ de« ■ 
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■ <$■ the-'Avestio 
;.sd£#€fifi Whence 
by glftcia- 
L ^ereforA represent, §uc- 
'pr &fa a f :< 3 entral AfiBA AilskbliBhes tb* his- 
& S 0 fi*& Fargard — Tbsaegond 0t deluge in 

-r. ---TT- hand —Probably titan to the same event 

-tfe;^J|ve9tile ' legends —Other Ycdie pdetoges indicating the 
* * . of Indian A ryas —Conclusion tc be drawn from 

R and Aveatio evidence combined, 

*' < ‘.llffbdfi^tiog with the Yedic evidence, both direct and cir- 
cumstantial, ire have by way of comparison quoted »r referred 
to aora® J^veetic legends or myths in the foregoing chapters. 
But the Avesta contains some important passages directly 
bearing upon the question of the original Aryan home in the 
far north, and migrations therefrom to the regions watered by 
the Oxus, tbe Jaxartes or the Indus ; and it is necessary to 
discuss these passages in a separate chapter, because they not 
only confirm and supplement the conclusions we have previ- 
ously arrived at by the examination of the V edic evidence, but 
^constitute, what may be called, independent evidence pointing 
out to the Same result. As regards the antiquity of the Aves- 
.itt, it is superfluous to adduce any proofs in this place ; for it 
is admitted by scholars that the Vedas and the Avestaare but 
two branebes qf the same parent stream, though the latter may 
not be as well preserved as the former. To use a Vedic 
, phrase, the sacred books of the Br&hmans and the Parens are 
ihe |wia ,books & the Aryan race f and they can, therefore, be 
.iftSlfty tofc®^ {ta P supplement each other whenever it is necessary 
and possibl^to do so, This character of the two books is well 
• exhibited With regard to, the subject in hand. We have s 
labile there are a number of passages in the Vedjc I" 
■i'iore, which speak of long, dawns, continuous darkneg^or a 
'Ij^erihcktl Session of ten, months, we have no texfe^^gend 
which dir»c6y *jrc|pr« bogie to ^ 'fyt Wq* -the 
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b^ynjTyr*' , ~ ,TvV$»" , '’< «! , 

. Bat tortaj»|elh* 


fast 

, a passage whfch aappMi'ihe omissus 'i i 
1,1 '■' way .; and we mean to .disease this passage «&£ 



, la this chapter. The Aveat&legeuds aad 
tiony^ni^ed in the foregoing chapters show that a day and a : ' 
nigjht ofsix months each were known to the ancestors of the ’ 
Iranians, and th at the appointed time for the appearance of - 
Tishtrya hefore the worshipper, after his tight with Apaosh% , 
variedfrom one to a hundred nights, thus indicatingthafc a , 
Jong darkness extending over a hundred nights was also, 
known to the forefathers of the worshippers of Mazda. The ' 
stoppage of the flow of waters and of the movement of the eon , r 
in winter, as described in the Farvardin Yasht, have also been 
referred to ; and it is shown that the custom of keeping JR;;- 
dead body in the house for two nights, three nights ora month -y 
long in winter, until the floods begin to flow, mnst be ascribed 
to the absence of sunlight during the period when the floods % 
as well as light were shut up in the nether world by the de- 
mons of darkness. All these traditions have their counter- ;• 
parts in the Vedic literature. But the Avestic tradition re- 
garding the original home in the far north and its destruction ■ 
by snow and ice stands by itself, though in the light of- ’the / 
Vedic evidence discussed in the previous chapters, we caa,.tt^-J 
clearly show that it has a historical basijs and that ft -^servos' 
for os a distinct reminiscence, howsoever frags®! 
the ancient Aryan homo. This tradition is ceutaii 
first two Fargards or chapters.#? the^eadidad, flr thfi ^ 

■of tfcs Thsy h^v^a*' eonp^fetoa ' 

rt<r» anh fil A Ivaa 1»> ^WOit'i 
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.. as'h, relic of- 


literature 
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hi$tori^^lf$ 

Avesta, when these l%rgai^( Wpe’^on^Sfcd. 
“ “~ * Spiegel at first took the same view as Kh.dde,''" but 
Ly refected his opinion. On the other 'hand, luapert, 
■rmesteter and others have shown that no historical 
conclusion can be drawn from the description contained in the 
first two chapters of the Vendidad; and this view seems, to 
be, now mainly accepted. Bat it must be borne in mind that 
this view was formulated at a time when the Ve^evidenoe in 
support of the Arctic theory, set forth in the previous chap- 
ters, was entirely unknown, and when the existence of an 
Arctic home in ancient times was not regarded as probable 
even on geological grounds, man being believed to be post- 
Glacial and the Arctic regions always unsuited for human 
habitation. The recent discoveries in Geology and Archaeology- 
have, howSver, thrown a flood of new light on the Bubject $ 
and if the interpretation of the Vedic traditions noticed in 
the previous chapters is correct, it will, I think, be readily 
admitted that a reconsideration of the Avestic tradition from 
the flew.* standpoint is a necessity and that we should not 
be dfitotred from undertaking the task by the recent verdict 
djf fmA scholars against the views of Bunsen and Hang re- 
garding tho'' historical character of the, first two Fargarq^'of 

the Teadidad;-'^-^'' 

’ jjp* ’fipt'.Fai^rd df & tealidhd' is#otel to 

^.MxtowtJands created hjjr Ahura Maad%'the<%^ 
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i.^oaper-cJ^iiiioQe,, stating ip detel^pv-i 
created by , Ahnra" Mazda -and ho ^. ^fer-u 
of'j^Bderetl it unfit for human Residence by oi|jping 
I'; or plague therein. The Fargard is too long to be 
quoted |ore in full ; and I, therefore, borrow Muir’s abstract"! 
•of the s^pae prepared from the versions of Spiegel and Haug,j 
inserting in some places Farmesteter’s renderings, with thflm 
aid of his translation of the Vendidadin the Sacred Books 
of the East Series. The paragraphs are marked first accord- 
ing to Darmesreter, and then according to Spiegel by figures 
within fra^s. 

1, 2ffPf): — “Ahura Mazda spake to the holy Zarathua- 
tra : ‘ I fonaed into an agreeable region that which before ’ 
was nowhere habitable. Had I not donedhis, all living^hings 
would have poured forth after Airyana VaC-jo.’ ’’ ' 

3, 4, (5-9 ) : — I, Ahura Mazda, created as the first y 
%est region, Airyana V aC jo, of the good creation, (or, accord- " 
ing to Darmesteter, by the good river Diiitya). Then Amgm. 
Mainyu, the destroyer, formed in opposition tQ it, a great ser* • 
pent and winter [or snow], the creation of the Daevas. There 
Me there-. ten months of winter, and two of summer.” * - y 

5, (13, 1 4 ) : - — I, Ahura Mazda, created aa th&vaecond i 
•best region, Gab (plains), in which SughdM is 
Thereupon- in opposition to it, Angra Mainyu, the 
ing, created a wasp which is death to cattle and fields*** 

6, ( 17 , 18 ): — “ I, lie., created |s .the third “ lA * 

MAurd, the mighty, the holy.” ,?■ ■:'& 
r- and in most of- the' fbllj^ing ci 

. Angra Mainyu are oa^fcijhj- 
'7, (21, 22): — « I, «tcj t ;«reated 
the||Ktunate Bfjkhdhi, with' the ■ ’ '• " ' 
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PerBi&B, 


1 jAiryani¥aejo Iran Vejo! ... 

2 Sftghdhk * Suguda Sogdiana 

3 Mfturn k Margu Marglana 

4 B&fcbdhi B&klitri Bactria 


\ severe -umer MOvi^ 


Samarkand Cattle \vasp%nd fly, v 

Merv Sinful lust., 

Balkh Devouring ants 0 
or beasts. 

... Unbelief. 


5 ... , Nis^a ... Unbelief. 

6 Hay6yu(Sam. Haralva Aroia Herat, (j^basin Mosquito, Poverty, 

Sharayu) a of Han river) 


7 Vaekereta 


of Han river) 

Cabul (S) PairikHs, (Parts).. 

ScgesUn (H) 


VMXM 
Land aroiS 
Ispahan \ 


JCvii demtroent, 
Pride, orTyrawtf. 


9 Khnenta, iVaik.uia Hyrcania* (turjaii (S) y Unnatural sin. 
Vplirkitaia j j KaucHUiar ( H) I . 


10 pKlfahvttiti 


ii' ! Arakho-j 'WRarftt j Burial of the dead. 


lie! mend ; -f* Wizards, Loctiat*. 


I A Town in Kho* 


Ghifen (H) 








*1L ~a *\i 


&&ndar the teat. 
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be still identified' vrifh 'eettaiiBty; s® ; .!£ 
||l}'' say. that the apcouut irflb^first ikrgtft i* 
■fetbicftl. But with regar<n;b. the land fixation- 


■ ;n^ vffljrtlucal. JBut with regardtb. the land fi^ation- 

s>8 - .the ' list, there .has been a difference, ofepioion 

' awot^tZend scholars.** The Airyana Vaejo is the first ereat- 
jcsd happy land, and the nanm signifies tSpBt it was the birth- 
lland (Yabjo = seed. Sans, biju) of the Aryans (Irani|$|), or 
||t$ie Paradise of the Iranian race. Was this a mythicait region 
or a real country representing the original home of. the Aryans, 
and if it was a real country where wan it ALuated ? ^H^is is 
the first question whielfwe have to answer from the evidence 
contained in the first two Fargards of the Yendidad; and se- 
condly, we have to decide whether the sixteen lands mentioned 
above were the successive countries occupied by the ancestors 
pf fche Iranian race in their migrations from tbb original home 
in the north. The Fargnrd says nothing ‘about migration. It 
simply mentions that so many 3 ami- were created ■Kahara 
Mazda and that in opposition thereto Apgp, l-Iainyi^ipe eiptl 
Spirit of the A vesta, created so maijf' different eras and 
plagues which rendered the lands human r^p^Ice. 

It is inferred from this that tiie F fljfekn i als not contHu anac- 
counfc ^successive migrations, b^( pwtiiy gives us a descrip- 
tion af|||Wiitries known to the ^ancestors- of the Iraniaha at 
the iutwjs£b Bfl the Pirgarda were compos^#. la other vprds, 
the c|ggl^is geographical and not histdjricalf containing no- 
thing ,4|ecificaiiaa of the nountrie^^ , to .the' 
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V, 



p.,.. r Brati^i- osf ‘ siil 

?iWfp.'' , fao|n&r XM@qdfc<«nd enity;3»i^p 
.Yedfe&a*, a my^ ,: - 4 : 


Aimi 
RangH.| 

li^'ttMp divided the gods from |he fiends, and that as the 1 
Yanguhiaad the ItJngha were ar^tall'^ the .pleiftialx risers.' , 
that canie down from heaven (like the two heavenly Gftages) 
to 6Urro®pQd*the earth, the one in the east and the other in 
the we8fc, : (Bundahrsb, XX), the Airyaua Va6jo and the Rangha 
must he taken to denote the eastern and the western bounda- 
ries offfej. countries known to the ancient Iranians at the time 
when the Fargard was composed. Spiegel also takes the same 
view, and places Aijyana Vaejcw“ hi the farthest east of the 
Iranian plateafl, in the region where the Oxus and Jaxartes 
take their rise;” and Darmestoter seems to quote with approv- 
al the identification of the Rangha or the sixteenth land, in 
the commentary on the Vendidad, with ArvasiAn-i-Rfim ,or 
Roman Mesopotamia. The whole Fargard is thus taken to he! 
a geographical description of the ancient Iran, and Froi^|aor9 
Dhrmfisteter at the end of his introduction to the Fargard ob- ) 
serr^flt follows hence no historical conclusion can be drawn 
from itSfr description :ll was necessary that it should: begin 
with tyV anguhi and end with the Rangha. To' look tOnt For’!/ 
an a(J8otmt of geographical migrations is converting .oo^olb^*) 
into history.” Bunsen and Iiaug, on the othe riband, 

that the Airyana Ya&jo represents the original "" 

Iranians in the far north, and the countries mentionedi 
Fargard must, th^efore, be taken to, 
throc^ which the^ryans 
home. • I|je first qip|itioo. which we 3 
is whothtafTtbe Ajryana Va&jo was*! 

abode 

may take Ihe 






'M-h 


ana 

north, 4he eonnrtffir ^M^a^iohand 
to FadRjtoh.n»$ntioned in the 
jf wji^ent' ithe *wsdfa. taken by the 
f asigrt-tions from the^aneient home. 
|.npon,the view that* we take of the 
Taejoj and we shaU, therefore^ first 
ling in the Avestic description of tin} "land 
enable ns to determine its position with certainty. 
may he observed at the, outset that the river Vanguhi 
is. iM mentioned in the Fargard along with the Airyana Va£jo. 

■ • The original verse speaks ouly of the “ good d&itya of Airyana 
” but it is doubtful ii “ d&itya ” denotes a river in this 
place. '^Fhe Zend phra^agl iryanem Vcuyd vamghuy&o ddityayo, 
wh!ch Darmesteter trwlatcs as “ the Airyana Va&jo, by the 
good {mnghuki) river ffeitya,” is understood by Spiegel tajpctetftp 
“ tho jlUryaua V a6jo of the good creation,’’ while Rauf’iakes it 
ft# equivalent to “the Airyana Vaejo of good capability.” It is 



• Darmesteter’s rendering 's corn 
for ideating D&itya wtih 
7 and S3) mentions Vtili ( 
two distinct, 4prt>/ though 
Afcr&n-v&j {Airy&h& Va&jo). 
the f$|j( Jthahifc'is not the*' 
through the ory® 138 ' Ya&jo^utf^ 

tV .1 . Xl .i . L"_ £<a j.1, i-_:. 


• the same , land, vi£, t „#Mi 
ifcje^Jfaas 4$, the very beginning, of Oh apte gf 



L be gives us no authority 
f^e Rundahish (XX, 

i) ™ 

i$L$. the 
4osa sight of 
s that flows 
iat tpo Rj^agha (Arag) has 
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^6^1)111 Dxi West ob- 
AtaSsta) 
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are ... . . ^ , 

^orUi^ ps^ 'irwr Albilrz and ^rt &om ille 
Al&#e ■ oC At4M3f-ti»z4 | ¥oe 8» Vest j that jfc^jte v - 

Ata&.s an| .oaaHtftWMdfi i&iireast£that is the V5h,pver.”^ile # 
Banistol^ Wn, iol further informs ns that the Veh river 
flo^« 6trir%roni the same source as /.the Arag river, f and Dr. 
West 'in ^footnote observes that both these riVehs flow out 
from * 4 the north side of the A red vl vs hr (Ardvi Shra An&hita) 
fountain of the spa, which is said to be on the lofty Rttgar 
(Hubairya), a portion of Albflng.” Even according to Bunda- 
hish, the Yanguhi is, therefore, the eastern and the Rangha the 
western river, in the northern part of Albftrz ; or,, in other 
words, they represent two rivers in a country, situated in the 
north, one flowing towards the east, and one to tho west, in ■ 
that region. It would, therefore, be, to say the least, unsafe*!# 
infer from this that the Airy ana Vat-jo represents the eastern- 
most coifttry, because the narne'Veh or Vanguiii. was in later 
times attached to the easternmost river fn *Ii^n^;”Fur by 
parity of reasoning, we eah as well place the Airyatia Va<sjo 
in the far west, in as murh as the name Arag or Eangha Was 
given, as stated by B^np^etor himself, in later times to 
the western-most riv 
*■ ft is ^^j|g|||ibstt^'^|P^anglta should b©. identified' 
with- the Casp&n Sen, or soma yr|§tera river in jfjrhn. . ^ 

Faigard doe|«aot say .anything #put the sitnatio^f^smgh^’^ 
It simply dmM that &a* fifteenSli land created* by 1 
Mh'zda was 'flagjta'fiendu, apd the sixteenth was on 
of Banghaii ^siaf Dtapta is identified 


Si^thupor the./ ^ 
from tbe JPanianb 


| why r take p big and a 
he Caspian Sea, '.to tali 


Eangha x^er. . , Eas^ha 19'iSii^i^t.^^.Md.iB the 

(X, temstrig ^ " 

along wU¥fehsJ^h w^te Kt 
allknoim to bej£e 
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W jdaced in the fefr north, I t&igjs 


J^mred.to pttk forward su<ft gjaes«e&* ^^refajf^axj 

* At,.- -A A- J *1. _ ■'* .. t' _i-A-T.' t 



m I am aijpare* 'reason 1ms, ^et been a^i 

should tr^i^th|^'9*liptioa as mythical $$d have reefjjikriw4<r 
goes fef^tefn^jng tho, position of-tfie primeval home. 
f^a$|| th& -begfrSifag^of the first Fargard, we Re told that 
the j^t^ha VahjW’was^the fir§jfc good and happy creation of 
Ahura Masda, but Anj ya TVIainyn convened- it*jnt0 a land of. 
ten irionths winter .mid two months summer, evidently 
tbg£ at the ti*M when the Fargard was composed 
• hoiiM land,- The winter of ten months’ d aration,- “therefore, na- 
ttuyatfly points to a position in the far north, atSU, Aeat distance 
••BgjjJfj&thft Jaxartes ; and it would' w unreasonable to ignore 
ijtlft^dOseription which is characteristic only oL the Arctic re< 
-ghSfe, and, rolyipg on doubtful guesse*. hold thatrJh* Ajgjggik 
l T a£jo was the easternmost 4||fctndary of the 
rtbwpassage, where the ten powths’ winter is 
' present principal, climatic characterf-ti^ of the 
;fe very important for our purpose, I give below t^%a$£l*» 
'4#m®of the same £y »u*westeter, Spiegel 4u*J m&kjM 
* v*** -e .. « * f & ,, , 
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two 
f and 

^Mr^«dd forthp 
w$te«, <sqI 4 for tho 
tlw trees. 

tfe* WOtf&taf its plagues. 


. < * jjp 3.^-Dannesteter 
states in a note that af- 
thr summer months the 
Vendidad 8&dah adds, 
u It is known that [in 
the ordinary course of 
nature] there are seven 
months of summer and 
five of winter.’ 5 




and Winter, Which the 
Baevas have create^ * 
£, Ten wrote A^ths 
are there, two summer^ 
months, ^ 

10. And these are 
cold m * to the watety 
cold as to the earth, 
cold as to the trees. 

11. After this to the 
middle of the earth, 
then to the lisart of the 
earth, 

12. Comes the win- 
ter ; then comes the 
most evil. 


4. Ten mopths of 
Vinte are thW^'iWo 

months of summed. 
[Seven monies of sum- 
mar are there; five 
months of winte there 
were ; the latte are 
cold as to water, cold 
m to earth, cold m 
to trees; there (is)— 
midwinter, thee heart of 
winter; there alt around 
fails deep snow;thereis 
the direst of piaguOs.}^ 


f N . Acccffding 

to Ilaug the whofe of 
the passage within tee* 
kets is a later addition* 


It willjbe seen from the above translations thattbey $dl 
agree ia the main points, viz., (1) that the Airyana Va6jo wan 
the first good * land created by Ahura Mazda, (2) that severe 
winter and snow were first introduced into it by Augra Mainyu, 


and (3) that after the invasion of Angra Maiaya there were 
ten. winter > months and two summer ^months in thfbt I and. 
The only difference between the threg ^veteio^b is that while 
Dormesteterand Spiegel regard the last sentence fit And these 
are etc-” as a' part the originsji text 
Hang regards it as a subsequent addition. AH the tran^ators 
Again agree in holding that the state^#^^even months of 
W five months of W»i ifeer r ||^ a igt^l^ser- 

' tiW^ this queatio#^ the 



th?ee ^Another important- facfcsten- 

tinned ia ihe passage is that tbs prolonged d oration of winter 
!o was the fesalt of Angra Mainyuhj counter-action, meaning 
theteigf ^at 'before thdinvasion of Angra Mainyu different 
elimatie ? conditions prevailed in that region. This view is 
farther strengthened by the consideration that the Iranians 
could never have plsced their Paradise in a laud of severe 
printer and snow. 'Bunsen has, therefore, rightly observed that 
the Airyana Vabjo was originally a perfect coontry and had 
a very mild climate, until the hostile deity created a powerful 
serpent and snow, so that only two months of summer remain- 
ed while winter prevailed during ten. In short, the passage 
in question speaks^ a sudden change in the climate of the 
original horp.% : a change that converted, the paradise into a 


kind OTlce-bdund land with long «fflw|evere winters. If we, 
therefore, want to know what th#land was like before the 
invasion of Apgra Mainyn, we must reverse the climatic con- 
ditions that obtained after the invasion, and suppose that this 
cradle of the Usman race was situated in the extreme north 
where long cool summers of ten months and shojj mild winters 
of two months originally prevailed. It was Ang^a Mainyu 
who altered this genial climate by means of glaciation and 
rendered it unbearable to |qap.'' vJfl# c®kfiption of the two 
summer months afte^the^irtliigu, ?;j£|fehat ** Those were 
cold as to the wat^f|wd as towSrearth^old as to the 
shows that after gladfetion "Oven the rammer climate 'Wft| 
onsuited for human habitation. 

We have state^ above that the passage is question 
dicatesa sudden change in the climate of tbe ; A^ya«|^ 
converting ten months summer and, two months,?*? 
ten months ’ severe winter and t 
Thirty or 'lorty years agq eneh a- eta 
have been regarded' not 





■,*'i&8r 't a» v^l 





tatSj^.the 'MatistOnije of a mild cK- 
% tH0"% abdetft' times. It was. v 
.’. Zend scholars in the' 
e Afryana Ta^jo in the far 
lotion clearly indicating its 
the recent discoveries in 
b not ,qnly removed this diffi- 
fi grouwlk th$ existence of a 
e Norf^ifolje in intoisglacial 
; the Polar regions' were i#vaded, 
at least twice, bv glaciation which destroyed their genial cli- 
' mate;' * ifjtqa it is now a settled scientific fact that the Arctic 
regions w^^nce characterised by warm and short winters 
and geniaf^plo^^lpnniers, a sort of perpetnal spring, and 
that .this jponditiOT r of things was totally upset or reversed 
by the advent of the Glacial period which made winters long 
and severe ajasrsumruers short and cold. The description of 
the introduce^ by Augra iSjainyu into the 

AiryanSr^VaPfO is, therefore. jast> what agjaiodern geologist 
would ascribe to the Glacif^epo^jjl and wHirthe description 


. mate robed about tin 
probably/tluB diffici 
face whih they deeding 
. north, in $fibk9$t ifife ‘ 
fioitfifittitnost -J^positii 
Cfe<S^r i and Arc; 
th)ty;hiu||tab^shing, on 0 } 
wanA^Mgenial climate; 
times, 'fedt’havc- proved 


is so remarkably and unexpectedly corn 
scientific researches I^hfl^t'.' see on’ 
lightly set it aside as mythical or iri.t 
1 scholars have done so in the papt, it 
knowledge was nofe^ben 
probability of the do a 
with new materials SJ to 

Inscription of , the Air^pHpdt Hry\$(fc 

footing unwisely if vre0teline to ; 
scholars arrived iat some years ago on frisfiUhnej 

^ look- at* the. -question from this poii^^.^sw't ire 
to^|Jse'''the-rite bS 'the AiryaM Valij<>‘ , in^e“A^i<5 tfr 
'|16hs;-vH^o alone we ,§aa have « Winter 'of- tew- montht *** 

We can escape from such h concluaion otily|^ 






wrt$®8®a. 


hat the .g Mjh ge in 

aiqr ? fa^itioaal account of the anciell home of the Iranians ; 
and seema tS^ve fjeen adopted by some Zend ' 

afeholSiS of the day* Bat i$fc8- ike Ve<Ec evidence, set forth 
and. 


ia the previous 


tion. We have ^^ftthat/'^^esPare strong j 
that the ancient Indo-European yewfeas a year of I 


| rs, before ns, we need 
dot hate any of those apprehep|ffiH^frhich have hitherto led 
manyZend scholar to f OK on tfioslde of caution and rnodera- 

^holding 

4 .1 months; 

followed l>y a long night of fwj^monihs ; in other words, it 
was a year of ten summer months and two winter months, 
that is, exactly of the same kind as the one wjjph prevailed - 
in the Airyana Vac jo before the happy land w^panvuded fey 
the evil spirit. The word for summer in Zend is /mm, the 
same as Sanskrit samd , which means u a year ” in the Big* 
Veda. The period of ten summer months gj^n tinned, i® the 
A vesta would, therefore, mean' a year of ^^ Pl^lfflnahine, 
or of ten yuy^^followed by a Tmg^nSlKighfc of 


two months as datebed in : 
urged that the Vendidad 
iths were 


previous chapters. It may be : 


say that 'the two win tor 
.nd we have, .therefore, no*anthority for 
months into two months of continuous; 
eetion will, however, show thafctheob*r| 
to have a winter of ten r^ 
ilace the Airyana Va$jo4 
once WMte.n o, a long night .p^n 
f conge, 

^inter^temaapti 
invasion 

‘,’thera.- was a summer of ten months & 

.%e duration of the hgpg 'nighta^'.#^3 
months . must have hedd -o 
an .important (BfBerenee 4n the description of the 
the Aryans, as it ip at present and at £ wi 




Arctic 

winter 










. tiro as it does at present. ;Boi wJ&n,thew^iers 
mm sh&fjjthey corresponded with* and vrefe #nfioed cfSy to, 

® noe "winter 
^%3b’4dSs^iic regies lasts Imp tea months, the long night fells 
. .#^^ < '.aa4dle of such winter. The description of the iiryana 
'■■ ijafthe. ^endidad, therefore, naturally leads us to loafer 

that t&* ©oglK.fi sunshine or summer followed by two months 

^ i ^ 

dipk winter represented the climatic conditions of thi^place 
■ feefqr© the invasion of Angra Mainyu, who convertedl summor 
into winter, and vice versa, by introducing ice and snow into the 
. land. • We have already referred to the maximum period of a 
; hundred nights during which Tishtrya fought with Apaoaha, 
and to the custom of keeping thcT dead bodies in the house for 
two nights, three nights or a month long in winter, until 
waters and light, which stood still in winter, again began to 
how or . come up, showing that the period was one of continu- 
ous darkness. These passages taken in conjunction with the 
, aforesaid description of the Airyana Vac jo clearly establish 
, the fact that the paradise of the Iranians was situated in the 
extreme north or almost near the North Pole, and that it 
. was characterised by long delightful summers, and short -and 
warm. but dark winters, until it was rendered unfit for human 
habitation by the invasion of Angra Mainyu, or the advent of 
. the Glacial epoch, which brought in severe^, winter and. enow 
causing the land to be covered with an icecap several hun- 
dreda^offeet in thickness. 

There is one xoors^ point which ^deserves to be noticed in 
this We have seen, that to the description of the 

' v Afry fon Vafejo quoted above, the old Zend commentators have 
:-y .believed tube 

' - summer a®d five of winter 

■ a58^^SB?!S^3 jP | | j ^ S£Sij^ rtatt, thaw- 



fojfej 


•' kvwno\mmmm. 
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t witSi tti* months ©| win^rl 4 ’’ 
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etc.” fonj|fe a part of th^ijW^^i^text, and must, therefore, jbd<,; 
taken prefer to the two' BU^a»er »iO&ths ; and this vi«^| 
seems to^b© uio?® re&sonabl©, for a &fef insertion, if ®fij£ 
more-likely to be a short one than otherwise. The onlyaddi- 
tioii to tie original text thns seems to be the statement u It is;, 
kBOwn^Biat there are seven months of Sommer and five 6£ 
winter; ’’ and this must be taken as referring to the climatic 
conditions which obtained in the Airyana V aejo before the in- 
vasion of Angra Mainyu, for the latter reduced the duration of 
summer only t6 two months, which again were cold to the 
water, the earth and the trees/ It has been shown above that . 
as the Airyana Vaejo was originally a happy land, we most 
suppose that the first climatic conditions therein were .exactly 
the retferBe of those which were introduced into it by Angra 
Mainyu ; or, in other words, a summer of ten months and a 
winter of two months must be said to have originally prevail- 
ed in this happy land. But the Zend commentators have ; 
stated that there were seven months of summer and five ofu 
winter therein; and this tradition appears to have been 


old, for we’ read in tha Bundahish (XX\ , 10—14) that A* 00'^ 
the day Ahharm^j^fest day) of Avan the winter aeqesiro^ 
strength and euteP^i-lyphe world,... and on the auspiciQUSjdhjffe 
AtarO of the month Inn (the ninth day of the tenth m^hthji 
the wirier arrives, with much.cold, at Alr&n-vSj* and 
end, in the auspicious month Spei^twad, winter adv aa*^: 
through the whole world ; on this : account th^y Id^Alo, 
everywhere on the day Atard of the Jnonf * 1 ‘ 
an indication that the winter 
months of winter in the. Ai.rys 
ed to be Av&n, Atar6, Bio, * 
wo ar»\ 




3m, jt&grab ■#* 

I “ s l J4' 1 w* 

"■ i '' ""' ’ ■ . ’ :,•=;/ 




iag imoos^ day Aftbaw&Kt (f|||pel: the month 

to the auspicious day Anlrta (last) of the mouth 
3®^*. (3C£y* ^ It eeams from this account that ■= the 
fawidlfiaw rof tefron months simmer and five months winter 
.‘lh the^Af3^im& Vaejo was an old tradition, and the Banda- 
h»h, in re cording it, gives ns the climatic conditions in the 
amfia|t home and not, as supposed by some, those which the 
wdter saw in Ms own day. For in the twentieth^ paragraph of 
the same chapter twelve {nontbs and four seasons are enumer- 
ated, and the season of winter is there said to comprise only 
the last three months of the year, viz.. Din, V ohftman and 
Spendawaad. I have shown elsewhere that the order of 
months in the ancient Iranian calendar was different from the 


one given in the Bundahish, But whatever the order may be ? 
the fact of the prevwence of seven months summer and five 
months winter in the Airyana Va£jo seems to have been tradi- 
tionally preserved in these passages; and the old Zend com- 
mentators on ihe Vendidadapp«S§*^> have incorporated it into 
l£he original text, by way of, what may be., called, a marginal 
note, in their anxiety to preserve an old tradition. We have 
tkm two different statements regarding^ the climatic cm* 
dittona of the Airyana Vaejo before it * was invaded by 
A)(^(%.’l4Mnyn i one, that there were ten nif«tbptf summer 
and t&rtff winter, t% revsftpe of the conffi^nl if^&toed 
by. Ahjgta Mainyu; &B*^the other, traditionary ptfeserved 
by the: connnmitatars, "twit, that ta^^were. seven, wtaapost 
months and five winter months tbsMBKftj » supposed that 
the two ibdemects are. eontradic fcgr / J8 He contradictory : they 
undoubtedly Wso long:|w, we do not jflssWBS the ferae hay, to 
their • idtsrprehtt*on. '$hsy are incotishtent, M we mafc» the 



bat is placed *8^' 

far no&b a k aa^ifleoe^ %% «$6. dij#ppeass, for ‘ &dk>g» v 
can kW$fH£b- Warner aWtoa months somme# #' 
the aameuti^^Pffie different • parts of the original home of 
the Iranians. We have seen in the discussion of the Yedie 
evideaeeilfchdfc the legend of Aditi indicates seven months Mwa- 
mer'or sim*8hine, and the legehdqf the Dasbagvas a sacrifi- 
r »fo l se ssion, or a period of sun-sHfhe, of ten months. It has 
also bees pointed out that between the North Pole and the 
Arctic circle the sun is above the horizon for any period lon- 
ger tfa& n sevea^and less than twelve months according to. the 
latitude of-the place. There is, therefore, nothing strange, ex- 
traordinary or inconsistent, if we geT two statements in the 
Avesta regarding the duration of summer in the primeval 
home ; and we need not assume that the commentators have 
"added the statement of seven months summer simply because 


the description of two months summer and, ten months winter 
did not appear |p them suitable to the first land of blessing. 
It is not possible that they could have misunderstood the oris 
ginal text in such a way as to suppose that the climatic eon* 
ditious introduced by AjjjpaT Mainyu were the conditions 
which obtained originally in the Airyana Vaejo. We most* 
therefore, reject the. explanation which tries to account for 


this later insertion on the ground that it was made by 
sons wifi> # ragarded the description in the original as uni 
to t hf '^rs apie atad happy land. If the original, tegtfll 
ty.vfjr* r< y^^ ^8jj.'interpreted, ifc^feves ( u« a summer % 
monib^ral|jie Airyana Vaejo before Angra MafoyiPs - fiP 
and ;the statement r©gM#»g the.sumtoer of BtiVeit 
iers to the same pia^w^iime. Wo have the saaim Ik 
the I%-V«da wbee|flPfo is .one# sepretsofod .4jyj 
aeven rays a$rfWkrIr kving^jfe# fcays,. 
mouths wad ten ttfitmihs of stowdaW «$» 

sible wdyia libe Arctic rcgiaHjS* 3# A**#*? ; 
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.• . mma. 

' 8tat^$h^«K i^Sf§ .taker tb represent the Arctic 

tte; ancient hqmein the fer 


^j>oxj|E jpjj^^ explapaUbii-#p^^yby 

.:^i:4i|^P^i|i Wiffi't^gaad'te the 

t aay^ffi'^iadgftliog'a- day of Bln or libs tenth 

asgBf|§ isdpeed|ft<the ME^jgb, it seems to me that instead* 
felfNra indfc^^wiat winter “ £#*. come,” it is 
!<> titt^St&origin commencement of winter at 

"ths^ timoffe tea* part of the- original home ; for if a fire ; is to 
* beMndled thlie is greater propriety in kindling it to com* 
memorate the commencement of winter rather than the expiry 
of two oat of five winter months. If the custom is so inter- 
, preted* it will imply that a year of nine months ana ten days 
was oboe prevalent income patt,o£ the Aryan home, a conclu- 
sion well in keeping with the ancient Roman year of ten 
months. But apart from this snggestion, there is a* striking 
coincidence between the V edit; and the Avestio tradition in this 


respect. According to the Bundahish (XXV, 20), the jraar ig 
divided into four sqa$6j|s of three months each, Fjgfe^JIn, 
Ardavahisht and Horvadad constituting the season^#' the 
flpriag } Tlr, Amer6dad and ShatvairS the 5 mitrft, 

Av&a and Atard the autumn ; and Bln, Vokfimaa* and Spen» 







at is pjf ifcsetf 
istencies wraii bav« 
?ng ago, if 2*s $ scholars 
Ifcfes by transferring the 
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period; 
ty: by # pb 
m are itrevifc^lyVlei, 
'most also be * 


double #«facfenf eaa$» ;: - 
vgjn&l jM&ae higp cirenmf 
totba Wcluafe tlat the- 
in the saflae region. The 
, and intelligible, and the appare^j 
been explained in a natural 
had not created unnecessary dij 

site of this Paradise to th^east of the ancient Iran. Under 
these circumstances it is needless to say which of the two th«o> ■ 
riea regarding the position of the Airyana Vacjo is,. correct ; 
for dio one would accept a hypothesis which only enhances 
the confusion, in preference to one which explains every 
thing in a natural and satisfactory manner. . 

We have so. far discussed the passage in the first Fargard 
which describes the climate of* the Airyana VaSjo. The 
passage, even when taken by itself, is .guiie intelligible oa 
the Arctic theory 4 ; 4>ut in ascertaining; t lm original clijaatft 
of thayjEijryaua Vacjo we supposed* tlmim was the reverse 
ofthasfcke introduced by th# 1 ' Angra Maioyu. 
The s«ond Fargard ,of the Vendidad /which is similar ia 
character .toVjthe first, contains, however, a passage, wlUoi|r\ 
does away with the necessity of such asaamptionp^y givin£F 
us a graphic d^rifjtion of the actual advent 
snow which ruinwjl. the aa0nt Iranian Paradise. , TMpFa&Ff 
gard is really a. supplement to the J&st and contains 
detailed 'account bf the Airyana VaSjo and a desorption ofcsflMr ; 
paradisiacal life enjoyed there before, A — ! - "* 

it wifchtbe plague of winter and snow. * 


the fact that the. coming of t&C sew 
lias Fargard and Yima is wafeied^ r ^ 
while in the first Fargard the heppyajami is 
tually ruined by Angra- Mainyd^f||iv^nh.. :t S 
divides this Fargard into twb j 






9) paragraphs, 
an of the Fargard. Id the 
^Jffrwda is 3tti4 to hav 0 askedking Yima,'tb« 
■ :/ 0ryam VaSjo, who is called sruto 'Airytnt 
nis in Airyanif YaSjo ’, to receive the law from 
feat Tima refused to become the bearer of the law, 
, ' therefore, directed by Ahnra Mazda to keep his 
people happy and make them increase, Yima is accordingly 
represented as making his men thrive and increase by beeping 
away death and disease from them, and by thrice enlarging 
the feoundaries of the country which had become too narrow 
for its inhabitants. "Whether this fact represents a gradual 
axp&mapii of the oldest Aryan settlements in the Arctic home 
we need not stop to inquire. The second part of the Fargard 
opens with a meeting of ihe celestial gods called by Ahura 
Mazda, and “the fair Yima, the good shepherd of high re- 
nown in the Airyatia Vacjo,” is said to have attended this 
meeting with ail his excellent mortals. It was at this meet- 
ing that Yima was distinctly warned by Ahura Mazda that 
fatal winters were going to fall on the happy land and de- 
stroy everything therein. To provido against this calamity 
the Holy One advised Yima to make a Vara or enclosure, 
and remove there the seeds of every kind of animals and plants 
for preservation. Yima made the Vara accordingly, and the 
Fargard informs us that in this Vara the sun, the moon and 
the stars “ me bed once a year,” and that “a year seemed 
only m u day '* to the inhabitants thereof. The Fargard then 
closes with the description of the happy life led by the iuhabi- 

. tants of this Vara of which Zssrathusbtra and his son Urvatad- 

h, , 

? nara are said to be tire masters or overseers. 

* ’ Yima’s Vara i^ilfesfflribeil is something libe Noah’s 

ark. But there fe'^^^^fpnee between the two that while 
the Biblical ■« . and rain, the Avestrc deluge 

is oi mm and lee'; latter nob only dots not ten- 
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flict with geological evidence but is, on the contrary# jfuKy 
and unexpectedly confirmed by it. Secondly, the description 
that ‘‘ajyear seemed only as a day” to the inhabitants of 
this Vara, and that the sun and stars “rose only ogee a year' 
therein^” -serves, in an unmistakable manner# to % the gt > 
graphical position of this Vara i^ the region rotind about 
the North Pole; for nowhere oh the surface.of *fchd earn 
can we have a year-long day-am|^iight except at the Pol >. 
Once the position of Yima’s Vara is thus fixed the pori 
tion of the Airyana Vafijo is at once determined ; for Yima’s 
Vara, as stated in the %ainy6-i-khard, must obviously be 
located in the Airyana Va&jo. Here is, therefore, another 
argument for locating the Airyana Vafijo in the extrerdd north 
and not to the west of the ancient Iran, as Spiegel, Darme- 
steter and others have done. For whether Yima’s Vara 
be real or mythical, we cannot suppose thatthe knowledge of 
a year-long day and$t the single rising ojfiie sun during the 
whole year was acquired simply by jp^retch of imagination, 
and that it is a mere accident that it #fcalHen»ao well with the 
description of the Polar day wd night . ^he authors ofjjite 
Fargard may not have themselves witnessed these phenomena, 
but there can be no, doubt that they knew these facts by 
tradition ; and if so, we must suppose that their r emo te 
ancestors must have acquired this knowledge %y personal 
experience in their home near the North Pole. Those, that ' 
locate the Airyana Vaejo in the extreme east of the Ira- 
nian highlandtry to account for ten months winter therein 
by assuming that a tradition of a decrease in the earth’s 
temperature was still in the mind of the ■ adthqr of this 
Fargard, or that the altitude of the^,ble-land, rwhere the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes take theii a-M ^'WBa far higher in 
ancient times than at presen^^tt^, jmduAiwp a cold 
climate. Both these (r^phmikim iaj ' and 

unsatisfactory, ft is trno that altitude produces a 
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'c^dolfertsi pi^MdbM&mee ffcs^Hmate of the 

.p&d and genial before $he invasion of 
Angra ..must*?, therefore, suppose*- that the 
Iranian ta%le*lana was not elevated at firsfc until Angra 
Mainyu upheaved It and produced a cold climate. But . the 
present altitude of the plateau is not so great as to produce 
Awinterof tea months, and this requires ns again to assume 
jthe Sdbmergenee of this land alter the invasion of Angra 
Mainytu Unfortunately there is no geological evidence forth- 
eompsiJI to support “the upheaval and submergenca of this 
land in the order mentioned above. But even if such evi- 
dence W«e forthcoming, the explanation would still fail to 
account- why. the inhabitants of Yima’s Vara in the Airyana 
VaGjo regarded a year as a single day, a description, which is 
true only at the North Pole. All attempts to locate the pri- 
mitive Airyana Vaejo in a region other than the circumpolar 
country must, therefore, be abandoned. The names of mythi- 
cal rivers and countries may have been transferred in later 
times to real terrestrial rivers and provinces; bat if we were to 
settle the position of the primitive rivers or countries by a 
reference to these new names, we can as well locate the 
Airyana Vafijo between the Himalaya and the Vindhva moun- 
tains in India, for in later Sanskrit literature the land lying 
between these two mountains is called the Ary&v&rta or the 
abode .of -4Be Aryans. The mistake committed by Uarme- 
stetor apd Spiegel isof the same kind. Instead of determin- 
ing the position of the Airyana Va&jo from the fact that a 
winter of tea months is said to have been introduced therein 
AngWfc^ainyu, mdtbat a year seemed only as a day to 
tS^iahidntaBts;pMsri^ they hav &4ri ed to guess it from the 
famished by the n<|^po^iv<BRin Irarvthough 
th# 'Wge^bfe of the fact that ntese names^wefe originally, 

and tom attached ' to the, 
. la laier times, yrhea yipufa- j»| the 



• mt irmm ■mywtstik. 
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Aryan mcewent o?«r $0 and settled in that; c^tty.^NsInrally 
enough this intmdueedsgreater $s>n£aBi©B ihtothe account of 
the Afcyana Va&jo instead of eloeidattng it, and scholars, 
tried td get out of it by sapposing that the whole account is 
either mythical, or is, at best,- a confused reminiscence of 
the ancient Iranian home. The recent scientific discoveries 
have, however, proved the correctness of the Avestic te&di* . 
tions, a'cd in the light thrown upon the subject by the new 
materials there is no course left bat to reject the erroneous 
speculations of those Zend scholars that make the Airyana 
VaSjo the eastern boundary of ancient Iran. 

But the most important part of the second Fargard is 
the warning conveyed by Ahura Mazda to Yima that fatal 
winters were going to fall on the land ruled over by the, latter, 
and the description of glaciation by which the happy land was 
to bf ruined. The warning is in the form of a prophecy, text 
any one who reads the two Fargards carefully can ssefchat 
the passage really gives us a description of the Glacial 
epoch witnessed by the ancestors of the Iranians. Wo 
give below the translation of the passage both by D&rme- 
steter and Spiegel. 

Y ENDIDA.D, F ABOARD II. 

* ] . ■'fS- 

Darmesteter . Spiegel . ,U# 

2^ And Ahura Mazda spake 46. Then spake Ahura Ma&tft 
unto Yima saying, “ 0 fair to Yima : “ Yima thafiawr,;^»j 
Yima, son of Viv&nghat I json of YivahiAo, 

Upon the material world the 
• fatal winters are goingfo fell, 
that shall bring the fierce,;j£oul 
frost f^tpon the materi afefe a a 
the f$ial winters a«e:glll§ ; to 
&ll, lh8ti shall make &oow- 
flakes .fall thiekj even an 
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", ParmstMer. \ 
aredvi deep, on the.high- 

^ ^ " ... 

. , . " , ** 

33. And all the three sorts 
' sf hmm shall perish, those 
”w»t live ih the. wilderness, 
and .those that live on the 
tops of the mountains, and 
those that live in the bosom 
of t^e dale, under the sheltor 
of stables. 

24. Before that winter, those 
'fields would bear plenty 01 
grass for cattle : now with 
floods that stream, with snows 
that melt, it will seem a hap- 
py land in the world, the land 
wherein footprints even of 
sheep may still be seen. 

25. Therefore make thee a 
Vara, long as a riding-ground, 
on. every side of the square, 
and thither bring the seeds 
of sheep and oxen, of men, 
of dogs, of birds, and of red 
billing fires. , 


Spinel. 

in great abundEnee, 

81. On the tfammits *' -et the 
mountains, on the breadth of 
the heights, .•« . ’ 

52. From three (places), 0 
Yima, let the cattle depart, 

53. If they are in the most 
fearful places, 

54. ff they are on the top of 
the mountains, 

55. If they are in the depths 
of the valleys, 

56. To secure dwelling places. 

57. Before this winter the 
country produced pasture ; 

58. Before flow waters, behind 
is the melting of the snow. 

59. Clouds, 0 Yima, will come 
over the inhabitated regions, 

60. Which now behold the 
feet of the greater and. smaller 
cattle : 

61. Therefore make tbou a 
circle of the length of a race- 
ground to all four corners. 

62. Thither bring thou tbe 
seed of tbe cattle, of tbe beasts 
of burden, and of men, of dogs, 
of birds, and of the red bum- 



clear and distinct than 
epoch in tbe 

ba^y land over 'which Yima ruled, and where a year was 
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equivalent to a single (Jay ? There is no reference to Angra 
Mainyu in this -passage which describes in the form of apro* 
pheoy the evils of glaciation, much in the same manner as a 
modern geologist would describe the progress of the ice-cap 
during the Glacial period. Ahum Mazda tells Yima that fierce 
and foul frost will fall on the material world, and even the 
tops of the highest mountains will be covered with er rather 
buried in snow which will destroy all living beings whether ou 
the tops of the mountains or in the valleys below. The snow, 
it is said, would fall aredvl deep, which Spiegel translates by 
the phrase * in great abundance,’ while Darmesteter, quoting 
from the commentary, explains in a footnote that “ even where 
it (the snow) is least, it will be one Vitasti two fingers, that 
is, fourteen fingers deep.” Ajcubit of snow, at the lowest, cover- 
ing the highest tops of the mountains and the lowest depths 
of the valleys alike cannot but destroy all animal life ; and 
I do not think that the beginning of the Ice-age can be more 
vividly described. With this express passage before us ascrib- 
ing the ruin of the happy land to the invasion of ice and winter, 
we should have no difficulty whatsoever in rightly interpret- 
ing the meaning of the invasion of Angra Mainyu described 
in the beginning of the first Fargard. It is no longer a matter’ 
of inference that the original genial climate of the Airyana 
Vaejo was rendered inelement by the invasion of winter and ; 
snow, afterwards introduced into the land. The above pass* : 
age says so in distinct terms, and the description is so gra p h ic .. 
that we cannot regard it as mythical or imaginary. Adfjto.it 
the fact that the recent geological discoveries have - established 
the existence of at least two Glacial periods, the last of w hich 
closed and the post-Gladal period commenced, accoidtb&W -■£ 
American geologists, pot lat^th&n about 8000 B. 0. jpwtfl 
the 

Arctic hbme by glaciation is thus folkd to 
harmony with the; latest' geological iesearches, 



l*h» Faj'gards'ia question cannot be supposed to 

a? • by imagination such a graphic account of a 
. |Utsac^j«ay?^Weh is brought to light or discovered' by the 
• ot^| ; during the last forty or fifty years. • Dar- 
ppawt^^in hlri«u\ slation Of the Fargards observes a foot- 
>';hote.^hit the account of glaciation is the result of agoaythical 


.mpud^standing by which winter was thought^) be the 
/ colter-creation of Ir&n V6j. MChis passed off very well twenty 
; yeareago; bat the phenomena of glaciation in the Ice-age 
^AOW ■ bettw understood, and-*we cannot, accept guesses and 
t conjectures of scholars regarding the meaning of a passage 
-in the A vesta which describes the glaciation of the Iranian 
. paradise. It only proves how the ancient records, howsoever 
; express and distinct they may be,- are apt to be misunderstood 
and misinterpreted owing to our imperfect knowledge of the 
eHmatio or other conditions or surroundings air>' vn '~ 4 ' which 
the ancestors of our race lived in remote ages. But* for such a 
mis^ it was not difficult to perceive that the 

iAiryanfc Va&jo, or the original home of the Airyan race, was 
?«t«ated near the North Pole, and that the ancestors of our 
abandoned it not out of “ irresistible impulse,” or “ over- 
nea:owdi»g * hut simply because it was ruined by the invasion 
s^auosraiulieS brought on by the Glacial epoch. In short* 
- iij* Jjkvestie tradition, as recorded' in this Fargard, is the oldest 
tdoctupentary evidence of the great climatic convulsion, which 
itoofeilaee several hundreds of years ago* and tire scientific 
tfhich w%fdisoovered only during the last; forty 
yefcrs. Jtt, is,4hiwto«&# jairtterof r^tet tbafcjijo im- 
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Vendidadis especially iap^^^loP'QiJf purpose, The Dawe- 
hymns inijbe Ilig-Y eda sujipy os with the evideneeof a long 
continuous'xlawn of thirty days ia bbe aiKaent&cna^ and thiy$ ; - 
aro passages in the Vedas which epeag of* long contiaooa* 
night , of si j -months or of shorter duratjpn, and a year, -of seyen 
or ten months. It can also he shown that several Vedic myth* > 
and deitiesbear an unmistakable stamp of their Arctic origin.^' 
Bnt, as stated before, in the whole Yedio literature there is ■ 
no passage which will enable us to determine the rimnwhen 
the Polar regions were inhabit#, or to ascertain the reason 
why they were abandoned. For that purpose we drew Upon 
geology which has recently established the fact -that the cli- 
mate of the circumpolar regions, which is now so cold as to 
render the land unsuited for human habitation, was mild and * 
genial before the last Glacial period. It followed, therefore* ' 
that if the Vedic evidence pointed to an Arctic home, the fore- 
fathera of the Aryan race must have lived therein not affair 
but before the last Glacial epoch. But the traditions preServ— •• 
ed in the Avesta dispense with the necessity of relying on gen*' 
logy for this purpose. We have now direct traditional evidence , 
to show (1) that the Airyana Yacjo had originally a good cli- 
mate, but Angra Mainvu converted it into a winter of ten and . 


a summer of two months, (2) that the Airyana Vaejo waa 
situated that the inhabitants of k|ima’s Vara therein regfl 
ed the year only as a day, and saw the sunrise only oh* 
year, and (3) that the happy land was rendered uninhedtffcs 
by the advent of a Glacial epoch which destroyed all life'Jjjl 
in. It is true, that but for recent geological discoveries-:,'-;.'' 
statements, howsoever plain and distinct, would hav c { g -siv 
unintelligible, or regarded as improbs^le . by; 
wduldhave always tried, as Darmeste 
put some artificial: or unnatural 









r *f§j? to ammo home in to vedm, 

: to detsgpine the trod pmiag of the 

st K^top» and to eleaplk s&iat of taishit<«^>^aWoa 
; mid round them * 1 1 B&ifevertheless, the value of 

thia ^mSftioaal testimony is not thereby impaired, in any way. 
oldest traditional record, preserved by human memory, 

: of £1® great catastrophe which overtook the northern portion 
of Europe and Asia in ancient times, and obliged the Aryan 
inhabitants of the Arctic regions to migrate southwards. It 
has been presomd during thousands of years simply as an 
ancient record or tradition, though its meaning was not intel- 
ligible, until at last we now see that the accuracy of the ac- 
count is fully and unexpectedly borne out by the latest scienti- 
fic researches. There are very few instances where science has 
proved the accuracy of the ancient semi-religious records in 
this way. When the position of the Airy ana VaSjo and the 
cause of its ruin are thus definitely settled both by traditional 
and scientific evidence, it naturally follows that the sixteen 
lands mentioned in the first fargard of the Vendidad must be 
taken to mark the gradual diffusion of the Iranians from their 
ancient home to the country of the Rasfi, and the seven riyers; 
or, in oilier words, the Fargard must be regarded as histagml 
and not geographical as maintained by Spiegel and B||pe- 
steter. It is true that the first Fargard does not -say anything 
about migration. But when the site of the Airy ana Va6jo is 
placed in the^xtreme north, and when we are toM fn the 
second Fargard that the land was ruined by ice, no specific 
mention of ^migration is needed, and the fact that the sixteen 
lands a» mentioned in a certain specific order is naturally 
uttde^tobd, fn that case, to mark the successive stages of 
, : |ai8gi*:iu>a of the Indo-Irariftn people* 11% not contended 
teat w «v%y word % these two Fargards may .W historically 
correct. H© c^freuid expect such a rigid ae^acf id the 
nemmisceuows % «$l rimes tmditiona|I| preserved^ It ia 
, also true that the Airyapa $afcjo h®%«owa into a ft»t of 
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MoaM'sfira, tlijiieif^SUida gfe, totteFurfe^ -8»w : f©r 
»I1 th« iMoeoaot of the Airyana 

Valsjo incite first' two Fargards ol tbe ;VesidM*d we have a 
reftlhistorical reminiscence of the Arcticeradle of the hriniaii 
or thefAgyan races, arid that tie Fargard gives as a detorip- 
tiottbftSe countries through which tie Indo-lranians bad to 
pass before they settled in the Hapta Hendh or on tie floods ■ 
of R&ngha, at the beginning of the post-GIacial period. 

. This story of jhe destruction of the original home by ice 
may well bo compared with the story of deluge found in the 
Indian literature. The oldest of these accounts is con- 
tained in the Shatapatha IMhmana (I, 8, 1, 1-10), and the 
same story is found, with modifications and additions, in the 
Mab&bh&rata (Vana-Parvan, (Jh. 187), and in the M&tsya, the 
Bh&gavata and other Pur&nas. All these passages are collected 
and dilfeassed by Muir in the first Volume of hie Original 
Sanskrit Texts (3rd Ed. pp. 181-220); and it is unnecessary 
to examine them at any length in this place. We arheott- 


cerued only with the V edic version of the story and this &p- 
. pears iu the above mentioned passage in the Shatapatha 
Br&bpaana. A fish is there represented as having fallen; into 
th^^ds of Manu along with water brought for washing 
in the morning. The fish asked Manu to sajye him,andu* 
return promised to rescue Manu from a flood (augka,hy0ikt 
would sweep away (nirvodhd) all creatures. The Brfihfe^«a, 
does not say when and where this conversation took pla^|mr^ 
'describee the nature of the calamity more folly •than)|^fe| i ifc^ 
was a flood. Manu preserved the fiih first in a jar, 

'trench, and lastly, by carrying- the 
then warns Manu that in such awF 


trench, and lastly, by carrying- . 
then warns Manu that in suchand $1 
specified) the destructive flood;WiU: t b| 
construct a ship («d®a^)' and «hbm 
would afino. . Mp»i^etructs the. aha 



s rtmi 









hohs . m: «r vs&as. ■ 

. * this northern 

or the fiim&feya mountain 
• The. ’fish the*, asks Ma»u to ffcsteo 
ythsa^V* tre% so tbat 'it iaay gradually descend, without 
*dth tbc sutsiding ' water ; and Haas acts 
^j@|epPpy^. We are told that it is on this account that the 
^fflfcraejat mountain has received the appellation of Manor-am- 
mrjftfflam* or * Manu’s descent.’ Manu was the only person 
thus saved from the delude ; and desirous of offspring he 
sacrificed with the pdka-yajna, and threw butter, milk, and 
card! as oblations into the waters. Thence in a year rose a 
woman named <Id&, and Manu living with her begot the off- 
spring, which is called Manu’s off-spring ( praj&tih ). This is 
the substance of the story as found in the Shatapatha Br&h- 
zn&nft, and the same incident is apparently referred t#iu the 
Ath&rva Yeda Samhitit (XIX t 39, 7-8), which says that the 
kushtha, plant was born on the very spot on the summit 
of the Himavat, the seat of the ‘Gliding down of the ship’ 

( n&m~praJbhra7hshamam ), the golden ship with golden Sickle 
that moved through the heaven. In the Mah&hh&rata ver- 
sion of the legend this peak of the Himalaya is said to be 
known as Ma%btodhanam, but no farther de^sylf regarding the 
place or time are given. The M&tsya Puriina, iS^ever, men- 
tions Jlalaya, or the Malabar, as the scene el^Manu’s austerity, 
and in . the . Bhfigavata, JSatyavrata, king of Gttmda, is said 
ho be thehemof the story. Muir has compared these accounts, 
and poiuted out the differences between- the oldest and:, the 
fc$ejp versions of the stOrj^shdwiag how, it 'was amplified g£ 
eidar^M later times.”? : We ai^howmrfe, srith tie ' 

oldee '^^d otint-t. and-. ; g°^ fo 'aa-itr go^, it',gi^^P%'6ue , for 
irAgM ijt|ig^je iMamr eimh^l^DUn tip iJ|p, 



and enow 
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ttytugfi *&fegi cafe 

io ^tjbe Avesta and «% local dslage-of. _ 
Fojf'thoagh the S!|ii|iatba- Brttanjima mea*^ ; 
tionab»ly£a flood the word ; prHe>j% *dnch ?a$in?; ; 

<VH, r 3, 2$ derives (riMpralayti (a deluge), sonifies ‘snow,’ 

‘ fr6st,Vort‘ ice ’ in the later Sanskrit literature. This, indi- 
cates that, the connection of ice with the deluge wasfibt ori* ^ 
ginally unknown to the Indians, though in later times it seems 
to have been entirely overlooked. Geology informs us that 
every Glacial epoch is characterised by extensive inundation 
of the land with waters brought clown by great rivers flowing 
from the glaciated districts, and carrying an amount of sand 
or *mnd along with them. The word aughah , or a flood, in the 
Shatapatha Br&hmana may, therefore, be taken to refer to 
such sweeping floods flowing from the glaciated districts, and 
we may suppose Mann to have been carried along one of these 
in a ship guided by the fish to the sides of the Himalaya 
mountain. In short, it is not necessary 7 to hold that the ac- 
count in the Shatapatha Br&hmana refers to the water-deluge- 
pure and simple, whatever tho later Furfinas may say; and if 
so, we can regard the Brahmanic account of deluge as hut a 
different version of the Avestic deluge of ice. It was dhce 
suggested that the idea of deluge may haye been introduced _? 
into India from an exclusively Semitic source 5 bnfi this 
theory is long ago abandoned by scholars, as tho storyyc^ t^e' 
deluge is found in such an ancient book as the Shata^fth^'". 
Br&htnaQA, the date of which has now been ascariwined ; h^;b^ ; , : '^ 
not later than 2500 B. C., front the 1 
signs to the Kritfcikfts, or the 
east. 

Aryan 
account of 
may also! 






fcheK ?:-Br&man4'];ik-. ieijr vt pftfea c jSeMe^MK^ > / w' Uie 

’'y* > jii|UW 0|Hij^t(f 1 M 111 r < " nwfljr H<^p»t ; { FS^NfNf^; tiie 

wtexnt'i, i a*^.WliV62, 


, ffifftai-% the here in one aceonnt and Mann in. the other, and 
thftt one is eai’d to be the deluge of ice and the other ofmter, 
w6 may regard the two accounts as referring to the. same 
geological phenomenon .! The Avostic account is, however, more 
’'specific than that in the Shatapatlia Br&hiuana, and a» it is 

‘ ^ * > ' >. A 


> . * v. ^1, , 

t The story of the deluge is found also in other Aryan mythologies. 

fyl fotiowin^ extract from Grote’s History of Greece (Vol. 

gives the Greek version of the story and some of the 

h^&it ffcdjfcbg resemblance to the incidents tn the story of MaaiigBfc ,mM 

<* ** The enormous iniquity with which mrth was oontiJHW fc 'ns. 

ApollodjBrus says, by the then existing brassen race, or as oih^t ^i wHie ‘ 

fifty momirous sons of Lyk&fto — provoked Zeus to ‘s&id & generM^Mpge. 

- An nprahlttin^|nd terrible rain laid the whole of Greece 
' except tb© Mghest s mountain-tops, wheieon a few stragglers fopdiWpp* 
DeukaUdn was saved In efehest or ark, winch h©JM|$ be<A.'-^^fameffi|’ 

, his father Proih^theus to construct , After fiqjlm^ * for |pt the 

Wkt©Jp ? heit|^agth landed on the summit $£ Mjfl^Pavrj^w tefafb&v* 
ing seat Hermes to him, promising to grant wfi§ljP|g||ep asj^jtL 
jthat mfp and companions might bo sent to him m 
Zeus directed both him and Pyrrha (his wife) 

heads .* those cast Jby Pyrrha. became i Wno n, men. 

And thus the u stony race of men ” (if we may be 
etymology which the Greek ;h»^8[^ge presents exactly, 
h$m disdained by Pindar, byjfi^icllaitnas, 

ft^me^tp tensfei ihp ,% eoU BeubsKfeiut landing 
.1 crahedfeai God of escape $|ie also 

,■• «fa$t ?4 m fu ibw^IM* of Gfympu8,? ? .^| ' 

■; 'dh%t 


SdsHf 
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^•.-lhe;;pted^ ' Kta(|»"'‘«lkdii f ^Cpse attempts tecombat.” 
$hafc ward loti’s, fhbnlous %ptd Itt-^owa by 

the mountain, a people, and a city called Ottoro- 

■ewWtliv^^Bijdl by Ptoleioy* ja^l Lassen thinks that Me- 

Knfaftja view wj^ea he wferredio 
Heir co^cloflphis sectl^Vith 
fromihe S&hkbyfeyana -or the fljpshitaM BiAhma^tT^dl, 6) 
wherd^athy& Svasti, on the jobless of speech, is said to 
know the northern, region {udiedam diskcm), and we arb told 
that 0 Hence i& the northern region speech is better faoown 
Mid better spoken, and it is to the north that men go te jUs B# 
speech. ” Muir thinks that some faint reminisc^eq^im-- 
'early connection with the north may be traced in thSle^d^ii, 
ages. But none of them are conclusive, nor have we-ftfiy in- 
dication therein of the Paginal home being in tht Arctic re- 
gions, as we have in the case of the Vedic passages discussed 
previously which speak of the long, contumons dawn and , 
night, or a year of ten months. We may, however, take the 
'passages cited by Muir as corroborative evidence, and they 
have been referred to here in' the same light. It is upon the 
Vedic passages and. legends examined in the previous chapters 
dztd the Avestio evidence discussed above that we, mainly 
■rely for establishing the existence of the primeval Aryan home 
ia the Arctic regions ; and when both these are taken together 
W« -get direct traditional testimony for holding that the origi- 
nal home of the Aryan raeps was situated near the. North 


Vole and not in Central Asia, that it was destroyed ^by the 
advent of the Glacial epoch, and that the ind^Irani&ns, who 


’itosd 


to leave the country, migrated southwards, 
jh several provinces of Central Asiaevea- 
r. the valleys of the Oxus, the L Indus, the 
, which region we see themagain 
'"■"basH; and the Fereians to the 
traditional idftcjjgr^ 
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TW-Vglte' of Oopijpafcive, a&iblogjr a^corroborativo evideaoi 
— Iff ||b'ip the present pacient calendars of the&ttro- 

*’ peaa ^syan races —The plurality of Dawns in the Lettish the 
, $breek and tiie Celtic mythology —The ancient Koman yearjf ten 
’'Hiontbi and Numa’s reform thereof — Plutarch^ view — Improba 
* biUty Jiignana’s tbo^fy pointed out — The anfelfBl Celtic year 
--^010^ with the last day of October and marked the eommence- 
ihe&i V>f winter and darkness — The winter feast celebrated on 
f'thb day r^The mid-summer feast of Lugnassad on the firsfctof 
August —The commencement of summer on the first of May 
?’-r~The date of the battle of Moytuffc ^Similar duration of the 
Old Norse^jfear — Comparison with^pj^moient Greek calendar 
—All indicate six months light and six months’ darkness- — Corro- 
boration derived from comparative philology — Two divisions of 
the year in primeval times — The Maid of Nine Forms in the 
Celtic mythology — The Nino paces of Thor in the Norse legend 
— Compared with the Velio Nav&gv&s and Yifra Navaza in the f 
Avesta — Balder s homo in the heavens — Indicates the long Arc* * 
tie day —The Slavonic story of Ivan and his two brothers — Con- 


tinuous night in Ivan’s home — Comparison with the Yedic le- 
gend of Trita ^ThjJ&avonio winter demoaf^The story of Dawn, 
and Gloamin^fey®lFinnisli mythology -—-Indicates a long day 
of four" we^|l®W6ic and Teutonic legends representing tb$ 
Sun-god's a^n^l^pruggle with darkness — Baldur and Ho&my ; 
Cuchulamn and F<Mori — Temporal? sickness and Iadisposf^i : " 
of gods and hSI^^Prof. Rhys* views ihereon —The 
indicates wiu^^tarta^*--Celtic and Teafenk myths Indicati^; 
long night —AH point to 

Scandinavia ■ — The necessity of going afjk 
Rhys suggests Finland or 
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. We have dedtjeed from the Y<^vl«w 
Ates^-^ititeu^ ftre ^Srroborated by the myths and tradj&ons 
O^^ 'Ssmjfwa^ J^miies of the Aryan r$ce. It is trus&at 
it$i| 'l^teac^ qdfiacted in the. foregoing chapters, is so gpffenl 
In it will have to be taken into account, mm if 

^he traditions 1, df other races are found to conflict with it & any 
•ysf^y. : la other words, it has nothing specially Asiatic in it 
afiobwithoat further corroboration we can, therefore, safely say 
that the original home of the Indo-Iyanians, before the 1^| 
Glacial epoch, must also be tti§ home of the other Aryan peo- 
ple in those remote times. But still we may usefully examine 
the traditions of other Aryan races, and see if the latter have 
preserved any reminiscences of the original home, either in 
their ancient calendar or in their other ancient; myths.de le- 
gends. 01 coarse the evidence cannot be expected to.be as re- 
Hable as that found in the Yeda or the Avesta, hut still it has- 
jhl own Value for corroborative purposes. The history of com- 
parative mythology and philology shows that when ipnfijjs 
literature and language became accessible tp Bmopeds^h®” 
lats, qUith a new light was thrown thereby,. c^the Greek'and 
the flyman mythology; and it is not unlikely that the discovery 
of the -¥edid '»od the Aveetie evidence, in favouri^f .the Arctic • 
jb^e Tj^ eiadhtf ly serve to elucidate some ^points ia the Ie-*“ 
r^teratufo ^f fi ie - &r y® ,a taeea* in ^iope. But the 
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'<ia*^iim';gr«atly indebted , pi- 
8 to that learned and masterlywork* TAe, IfimiMy 
^ by Prof. Rhys, €hv m &rigift;%nd gr&btk of fM» ( 
gion as illustrated by Celtic Heathendom. 

, Pollgwing the order ado.pted in the discussion of ...the 
Ved*c«vi|ence, we shall first tale up the question of tie 
ancient calendar and see if the 'traditions preserved by the 
western Aryan races about the ancient year point out to any' 
Arctic characteristics, such as the long dawn, the long day, 
the long night, or an annual period of sunshine of less than' 
twelve months’ duration. Wo have seen that the Dawn is 
very often spoken of in the plural in the Rig- Veda and that ft 
gfanp of thirty Dawn-SiBters is actually describedaa moving . 
round and round with one mind and in the same enclosure' 
without being ^parated from each other, # phenomenon which 
is peculiar only to theoretic legions. This Yedic account of 
the Dawn does not stand by itself. Thus in the Lettish sa^St 
tljology, the DrfWn is called diewo dukte, or the sky-danghtef 
or the god-danghter, much in the same way as the Ushas hi 
called * divo duhitd in the Rig-Veda ; “and the poets of the 
Lets speak likewise of many beautiful sky -daughters, or god. r 
daughters diewo dukruzeles.” 1 Prof. M*ax Muller farther' ' 
informs us that in the Greek mythology we can “ easily find 
among the wives. H&rakles, significant names, such 9&% 
Auge (sun-light), manthis (yellow), Chrysfiis (golden), 1©%** 
(violet), Aglaia (resplendent), and ECne, which caanefej^ 
separated from Eos, dawn.” 2 The same story appears aja^ 
in the Celtic mythology where Cuehulaiaa, the Stw-he&,>^ 
described as having a wife, who is variously named is 1 
Ethne Ingubai. Upon this Prof. Rhys 
be that the. myth pictured the dawn nob j 
all of whom the ^ttrr-god made love M 
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hundred and jauwe dawns ofibe year % and that the chlySfer- 
; enee we can draw from a closely united group of dawns is that 
it reprints the long and continudttL Arctic dawn divided 
.jwtoi ^number of parts of tweafcy-fouRiours ditch for conveni- 
«90&»?- The description of the dawnTh the Lettish mythology 
doe? not seem to be so full as that in the Vedas and by itself 
it may not* be sufficient to indicate the Polar dawn ; but con- 
sidering the fact that the dawn is described as sty-daughter 
, and spoken of in the plural by the poets of the Lets and. the 
poets of the Rig-Yeda alike, we may safely extend to the 
Lettish mythology the conclusion we have drawn xrom the 
more‘i|ptt41ed description of the Dawn in the Rig- Veda, and 
thejpp^inay be said of the Celtic and the Greek stories of 
the X)awn given above. 

In treating of the Gav&m-ayanam and the corresponding 
legend of the Dashagvas, a reference has already been made 
to the Greek legend of Helios, who is described as having 
350 oxen and as many sheep, obviously representing a year 
of 350 days and lights, and to the Roman tradition 3fl|$iit 
December being the tenth and the last month of the.yNjaras 
denoted by its etymology. Prof. Lignapa in his essay on 
ffkc NamgvaS and the Dashagvas of the JRig-Veda, published 
“ bn the proceedings of the seventh International Congress of the 
K^bntalists, 1686, however, remarks that the passage of Plu- 
tarch in the life of Noma, where this tradition is mentioned, 
does not support the view that the Romans originally counted 
not. more than ten months. It is true that Plutarch mentions 
- an alternative ( story of Nmna ; s altering the, order of months 
“ making Match the. third which was the., ftcet,. ' Jann&xy ffissfr 

Roumlus, -iu9d ; :3B%^tty , the second 
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*"Ma»y, 1fou»ver, assert that two 
r were added by Numa, wherC- 
i they Bad reckoned tea months In the year and in 
tfie ne^fc paragraph gives Ws own opinion, “ That the Roajan 
year contained at ^fst ten months only and not twelve, we 
have a pr^jf fS?the name of the last ; for they still call it De- 
cember, or the tenth month j and that March was first is also 
evident, because the fifth from it was called Quintilis, the 
sixth Sesctitis, and so the rest in their order,” 1 I hhVo re- 
ferred to this passage previously and shown that Plutarch’s rea- 
soning about the order of the months as indicated by their nu- 
merical names cannot be lightly set aside. If Jam^ry and Fe- 
bruary were the last two months in the ancient calijmdar of the 
Romans, we should have to assume that the nnm<$i||®^>rder 
from Quintilis to December was abruptly given npi»feau7fo. 
cember, which does not seem probable. It is, therefore, more 
reasonable to hold that Numa actual, added two months to 
the old year, and that the story of the transposition of the two 
months of January and February from the end to the begin-, 
ningof the year was a later suggestion put forward by those 
%bo kiMiW not how to account for a year of ten month#, or 
304 days only. But besides Plutarch, we have also the testi- 
mony of Macrobius, who, as stated before, tells us that ftonralUB 
had a year of ten months only. There can, therefore, he 
doubt about the existence of a tradition of the ancient 
year of ten months, and we now see that it is thoroughly tjqffcl 
ligible by comparison with the annual sacrificial mttras of feu 
months! mentioned in the Vedic literature. The names of the 
Roman mohths from Quintilis to Deceiver further show 
the months of the year had no special tj|.§ie»|n anmnt times^,; 
but were namedf limply in their nameri^^ttd#, ' 'ttffict-' 


1. Vide Iangkonat’a Its# w&tlen of 
i?»rd, Lock and XirndoiDf pp. '8|Sj 54. 
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, v seguing the ancient year of Celts, peptone 
| ,|S nothowever Bttdefimte, though it inaybe olear- 
case the year was marked by a certain 
coldand darkness, indicating the Arctic origin of 
lent calendar. Speaking of the ancient Celtic year 
^'••ithySr observes, “ Now as the Celts were in the habit 
forttterly of counting winters, and of giving precedence ita their 
reckoaiftg to night and winter over day and summer, I should 
* ftEgUQ jfeftt the last day of the year in the Irish etory of Diar- 
|ma&’s death meant the #ve of November or All-halloween, 
the 'sight before the Irish Samhain, and known in Welsh as 
JSfo$ GaUm-t/amf, or the Night of the Winter Calends. -* But 
there is no occasion to rest on this alone, for we live t|ie 
evident of Cormac’s Glossary that the month before the be- 
ginning of winter was the last month, so that the first day of 
•the first month of winter was also the first day of the year.” 1 
Various superstitious customs are then alluded to, showing 
(that the eve of November was considered to be the proper 
time for prophecy or the appearance of goblins ; and the Pro- 
fessor then closes the discussion regarding the above-mention- 
ed l&st day of the Celtic year with the remark that “ It h$d 
been fixed upon as the time of all others, when the Sun-god 
.yhose fbwer had been gradually falling off since the great 
feast as|oeiabed with him on the first of August, succumbed 
jtbhiB etoemie%the powers of darkness and winter. It was 
. triumph after^an interval nf subjection, 

nndf|be pepnlir imagination pictured them stalkingabroad 
irfi^tjumre .than ordinary insolence anil aggrewiveneJtV and 
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ic year closed with (&?* sW^on of autumn 
; of winter which .corresponded withthe lastly of 
j^or the eve of November, and was markedly festivals 
wbidfcthdicated the victory of darkness over light. As re- 
gardStSe middle of ' the year or summer in the Celtic traditions, 
the same authority further informs us that “The Lammas 
fairs and meetings forming the Lugnassad in ancient Breland 
marked the fictorions close of the sun’s contest with the powers’ - 
of darkness and death, when the warmth and light of that lumi- 
nary's rays, after routing the colds and blights, were fast bring* 
ing the crops to maturity. This, more mythologically express?'' 
ed, was represented as the final crushing of Fomori and Filfff 
Bolg, the death of their king and the nullifying of their 
malignant spells, and as the triumphant return of Lug with 
peace and plenty to marry the maiden Erinnandto enjoy a 
well-earned banquet, at which the fairy host of dead ancestors 
was probably not forgotten. Marriages were solemnized on, 
the auspicious occasion ; and no prince, who failed to be pre- 
sent on the last day of the fair, durst look forward to prosperi- 
ty during the coming* year. The Lugnassad was the great i 
event of the summer half of the year, which extended from 
*the calends of May to the calends of Winter. The Celtic year Z 
was more thermometric than astronomical, and the Lugnassad"' 
was so to say its summer solstice, whereas the longest j$i 
was, so far as I have been able to discover, of no 
scant.” 1 The great feast of the Lugnassad thus 
middle of the year or stqpmer, and it was held atthe 
ning of August, Therefore, “ the First of May must 
to Celtic ideas, tave Wo the right fes&on forthel 


the summer San-god ”*» and this is coharmed tar 
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.? on' the C&lstads of May every yeste wskse- 
• $»r& ISoam, andh» who should prove vicarious 

0a il^i^’'o{ ; 'Qooiu was to take the Damsel to wife.”* 'gib is 
interpreted by Prof. Rhys to mean that “ the Sun-god* would 
recover fas bride at the beginning of summer after his antagonist 
lad gabled possession of her at the beginning of winter ’V and 
he compares the legend to the story of Persepboi^ daughter of 
Zens carried away by Pluto, who was, however, able to retain 
hlbtxfc%fa side only for six months in the year. We might also 
cite hi this connection the legend of Demeter or Mother Earth, 
who Is said to rejoice for six months in thepreseijce, of Pro- 
serpine, the green herb, her daughter, and for six months 
regret her absence in dark abodes beneatt^the earth. The 
ancient Celtic year thus seems to have been |dm|j$d into two 
halves, one representing the six summer months, 4jlU&e other, 
which commenced on the eve of November, dja^ix wpptbs of 
winter darkness. Bnt what is still more rMSrkaltfes that 
jttst as the Rig- Veda gives ns the exact date of the ebm- 
mencement of the battle between Jndra and Sfeambara, 
so Celtic myths record the exact date of the first battle 
hfMOytura and also of the fight between Labraid of the 
gwjf^HttOd on the Sword, king of an Irish Hades, whom 
. CuchblfeSun goes to assist, and his enemies called the Men of 
' : -' ; ’^|lgSbJ.'!they were fought'on the eve of November, “when 
Eia j afe cyeiirhegan with the ascendency of the power* of 
ffiiPa:** 'Prof. Rhys further points out that the and^fe 
N(^l!|gsr was similar in character. The great feast Of the 
decupled three .days called* the Winter Nights, 
ahd hegantw the Saturday falling on er between tbe. Hth and 
^ the' October ; and according to Dr. Vigfossonthls feast 
J1 iegtnnjis|f'ef'the' a»cfeit':year' ; <rf f^e'^p|Mmen. 
year flafo l y rt fere to *M^e"beM^ii^^sl few 
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comiQdnfStt earlier ia Scandinavia thahio the contia#^' 
cenfaee r/ feofei which' the Celts dispersed themselves,”* ; ', 

Aswgards the ancient Greek calendar,' Prof. Rhys has 
shown that the old year ended with tire festival of Apatoria 
and tht new one began with the Chalceia, an ancient feast, in 
honour of Hephaestus and Athene, the exact date being the em 
kai nea of the mouth of Pyanepsion, that is, approximately • 
the last day of October. Prof. Rhys then compares the Celtic 
fdast of the Lugnassad with the Greek festival named Pan- 
athensea, and the feast on the Calends of May with the Athe- 
nian Thargelia, and concludes his comparison of the Celtic apd 
the Greek calendar by observing that “ a year which was 
common to Celts with Greeks is not unlikely to have once been 
common to them with some or all other branches of the Aryan 
family. ’** 

This shows that the ancient Aryan races of Europe knew 
of six months’ day and six months’ night, and their calendars 
were the modifications of this Arctic division of the year. 
Comparative philology, according to Dr. Schrader, leads 08 to i 
the same conclusion. Speaking of the ancient division of the 
year he says : — “ Nearly everywhere in the chronology of the 
individual peoples a division of tho year into two parts .cj^ jbet, ' 
traced. This finds linguistic expression iu the circnn^a|t£;0^ 
that the terms for summer, spring, and winter have , 
suffix formations. As in the primeval period ( 
existed side by side, so in Zend zima and lumg, 
each other, in Armenian amam and jmm, in Tent 
and mitt-ar, in Celtic gam and 9 am, in Indian i 
manta. There is absolutely no instance, in ’ 
same language shows identity of sulhes in i 
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| ?■&«:•) ; andflnaPv evident traces of old state of thingsare 
w Ore^c and Latah,” 5 Dr. Schfadar fiwtfaar se* 

the separate conceptions of winter and summer 
were combined In o^w|liole even in primitive times; but there 
I® 00 word for- a yeaji common to all or most of the Aryan 
k^lP&jS® 8 * and it is not unlikely that the names of summer or 
Winter were used to denote the return of the seasons more fre- 
quently than the conception of winter and summer combined 
into one whole. Ait the length of summer, or the period of 
sunshine, as contrasted with the period of darkness^ varied from 
six to twelve months in the, Arctic regions the conception of a 
year of twelve months was perhaps less suited for pl&ical rec- 
koning in the primeval home than the conception of %0kn y 
months’ summer or so many months’ winte^aken ^g^and, 
this explains why in the Rig-Veda we havb the; 

“ mdnagkd yug& and kshapah ” to denote the whol^yjEj, 

In discussing the legend of the Navagvas and the I w 
vas we have shown that the numerals incorporated in* 
names must be interpreted as referring to the numi 
months during which they completed their annual sacrifices, 
and that Prof. Lignana’s view that they refer ( to the months of 
pregnancy is not only improbable bnt opposed to the express 
Vedio texts which tell us that the Navagvas and the Dashag- 
vas completed their sacrifices in ten months. Let us now see 
if there are corresponding personages in other Aryan mytholo- 
gies, Prof. Lignana has pointed out the resemblance between 
the Navagvas and the Novemsides of the Romans. The com- 
parison .isno doubt happy, but there is nothing in the cult of 
the J^remsides. which gives ura clue to the original meaning 
of the%ord. We know nothing heyopd the feet thatJSfovem- 
sides false analt Novemsilas^ were certain Latin geef,who ac- 
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^ ]] a place ia 'dontraft with tbeijild' L 
But the, Celtic tradition of the Maid of Hi 
Ftof^l id J|nch more Explicit, inaam nt^ aa it is distinctly 
connected pith the snu-hero CucbulaiSn. The story is thus 
narrated by Bhye : Conchobar had a passing fair daughter 
called Fedelm of the nine forms, for she had so many fair 
aspects, each of which was more beautiful, as we are told, than 
the others; and when “ Onchuiainn had, At the news of the 
approach of the enemy from the west, advanced with his father 
to the frontjbip? of the realm, he suddenly hastened away in the 
of secret meeting, where he knew Fedelm 
ready for him in order to prepare Mm for 
^ his first encounter with the invading army.” 1 
of the assistance rendered by the Navagvas and 
to Indra by means of Soma sacrifices perform- 
(*ifa r and which sacrifices are said to have invigorated 
prepared Mm for his fight with the powers of dark- 
resented by Yritra, Vaia, Shambara and other demons, 
dd of Nine Forms is therefore a Celtic paraphrase of 
the Nine^going sacrificers in the Rig-Veda. Prof. Rhys con- 
siders Fedelm to be a sort of Athene with nine forms of 
beauty, and refers to the story of Athene weaving a peplos for- 
her favourite Herakles, or causing springs of warm water 
gush forth from the ground, to supply Mm at the end of thaY 
day with a refreshing bath. 8 But this comparison does not ' 
explain why there should be nine forms of beauty in eith$|^ 
case. The myBtery is, however, cleared up, if we suppose' 
these legends, to refer to the nine months of sunshine nl jtefj -. 
end of which the setting sun-god is refi^ehed or invigoal^fe 
fo* his struggle with the demons of dark^as by theacte or 'a0'* 
vices of thp Nine-going saciHfers or 
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: we are told that fkay the softiaf Eaitb, 

elay« liliie i Wof!^'*dragOD, walks nine paced and dies of the . 

Serpent 1 . If the slayi ng |f the d^fon he 
remarked by' Prof, IJfaye, to mean ptaVeoh- 
qttei|:bf the Sen-hero over the powers of darkness, and the 
death of tfhor be taken to represent the sinking ' of the 
8tthuaer-Bnn below the horizon, we have here a clear state- 
ment that Thor, the Sun-hero, walked nine paces daring the 
time that intervened between the end of winter and the end 


of summer. These nine paces could not be nine days or nine 
years ; and there is therefore no alternative but to bold that 
the legend refers to the nine months’ life of the Sun-god before 
he succumbed to the powers of darkness. The Avestic story 
of Vafra, or, according to Spiegel, Yifra Nav&za (Ytf. V, 61) 
belongs, I think, to the same class. He is -said to have been 
flung up in the air, in the shape of a bird by ThraStaona and 
was flying for three days and three nights towards his own 
house, but could not turn down. At ,Jh $ end of the third 
night when the beneficent dawn came dawning up, he prayed 
unto Ardvi Sftra An&hita to help him, promising to offer 
Haomas and meat by the brink of the river Bangha. Ardvi 
Sflra An&hita listening to his prayer is then said to have 
brought him to his house safe and unhurt. Yifra Nav&za in 
this legend ib very likely Vipra Navagva of the Rig-Yeda 
We have Been that the Navagvas and seven Vipras are 
mentioned together in* the Rig- Veda (VI, £2, 2) and that 
the Ashvins, who are called Vipra-v&hasA in (V, 74, 7), 
are said to have resided for three .days and three nights 
in the distant region. It is dot unlikely, thereby that 
the story of the Navagvas, who go to help India in the 
world of darkness , completing their^crificial session 
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krit Hjpr^ being Ranged into Vifta and 
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TbifcAbove legends from the Greek, Celtic and Norse • 
lite ra&^ 'sho% that a long wim*r-darkness was not ua- 
knowh to; the ancestors of the Aryan races in Europe, who 
have preserved distinct reminiscences of a year of ten or six 
months’ gun-shine, and that the Navagvas and the Dasha- 
gyas of the Rig-Veda have again’ their parallels in the mytho- 
of other Aryan races, though the resemblance may not 


be as obvious in tho one as in the other case, A year 
ob six months’ or ten months’ sunshine necessarily implies 
a long continuous day and a long continuous night, and 
.distinct references to these Arctic characteristics of day 
and night are found in Norse and Slavonic legends. Thus 
the- Norad’ Sun-god Balder is said to have dwelt in a place 
in heaven called Breidablik or Broadgleam, the most bless- 
ed of all lands, where nought unclean or accursed could 
abide. Upon this Prof. Rhys observes, “It is remarkable 
thaSfiSalder had a dwelling place in the heavens, and this 
seems to refer to the "Arctic summer when the sun pro- 
longs his stay above the horizon. The pendant to the,, 
picture would naturally be his staying as long in the nether , 
world .” 1 This corresponds exactly with the Vedic description 
of the sun’s unyoking his carriage and making a halt in the 
mid of the heaven, discussed in tho sixth chapter. The story 
of three brothers in the Slavonic literature also points oUt.to 
the same conclusion. We are told that “ Once there was 
an old coaple who had three sons. Two of them had their wits 
about them, but the third, Ivan, was a simpleton. Now in 
the land in which Ivan lived, there was never any day but 
always wight. This was a snake’s dofog. . Well, Ivan under- 
took to kill that -apake. Jhiri saaka-C^fflii 
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' - abode is laid to' bk in 

wk&> m infer^tefe^on which amongst Othfcrs 'is fuUyiJsbtffe 
OBfch^th® ste^f of 3tam and his two brother But'tl& dark 
povhrtftkBs a distinctive Russian appearance in the Wfiil 
fignreof Koshchei, the deathless, — a fleshless skelettmWho 
squeezes heroes to death in his bony arms. He carries bff a 
.princess; after seven years the hero reaches his tmdef-grduod 
phis toe and is hidden ; but is discovered by Koshchei Who’typi- 
fies winter in this case. All these legends clearly Indid&te a 
dark Winter of some months’ duration, or the long Winter- 
night ofthe Arctic regions. There are other stories in Which 
the SUn-bero is said to have been detained in a place of 
darkness; but it is not necessary to refer to them in this place, 
for comparison I shall only refer briefly to a legend in the 
Finnish mythology, which, though not Aryan in origin, may 
yet serve to throw some light on the subject under considera- 
tion. In the mythology of the Finns, the Dawn is called 
Koi and “ Koi, the Dawn (masc.), and Ammarik, the Gloam- 
ing (fem.), are said to have been entrusted by Vantawssa, the 
Old Father, With lighting and extinguishing every morning 
and , evening the torch of the day. As a reward" for’ their 
iti&fal Sendees Vanna-isBa would allow them to get married. 

| But they preferred to remain bride and bride-groom, and 
Vanna-i^a had nothing more to say. He allowed them, 
hpmrevei^fe meet at midnight during four weeks' in summer. 
At th&t time Ammarik hands the dying torch to f Kbi„ Who 
revives it with his breath.” s . If this legend has any meaning St 
signifies fcbe eessation of extinguishing the ‘torch of IfcWcriy 
during four weeks in summer, Koi and Amnritik h^i ItiaVe 
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*- means « long day of four iwtisfc; 

_ night of four weeks to matehdt 
the.lthryi^pfe oht% ' * ; &tkki of eleven months’ san-abiSW, 
and Xn iEfe night of four weeks. 

, 'IPhSSi ihe WgdaSs mentioned, or refei^p^ or described 
above, it iltaybe easily Been that many tra^s ef the Arctic 
caleridaraK* still discernible in the mythology of the iwtft* 
ernAryaa ftces like 1 Celts, Teutons, Lets, Slavs, Greeks awl 
Ro mans, Long dawns or a nnmber of dawns, long days, long 
nights, dark winters, are all alluded to more or less explicitly 
in thesfe'ftyths, though none of these legends refers directly to 
the position of the primeval homo and the cause of its de- 
struction. But’this omission or defect is removed by the evi- 
dence contained in the Yeda and the A vesta; and wbenthe 
JBufopean legends are viewed in the light of the Indo^lraafcin 
traditions they clearly point to the existence of« primeval 
home near the North Pole. Here are a number of other 
legends in the Celtic and Teutonic literatures which describe 
the victory of sun-hero over the demons of darkness every 
year, similar in character to the victory of India over lF|itra,ikf 
to the achievements of the Ashvins.the physicians' thegolb. 

Thus in the Norse mythology, Ilodur, the blind god of WiatOr/l# 
represented as- killing Balder or Baldur, or the god of'Cnmn^nri 
and Tali the-Bon of Odin and Rind is said to have aveng^Hl 
brother’s^death afterwards. The encounters of Ouchuhte a 
the Celtic ' Sun-god, with his enemies, theT’omori i 
Bolg, tbe Irish representatives of the power*ef»! 


ness antLthededd .die' identical in 
wiy'ds a» c 1Vt«ld ' tff vwtlr, • the a 
world fef^Mrlmeia ? is© slj^to v 'fio ‘be%| 





*s» Asprro itoas at sn^mui 
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.tip fa confinement or in- 
itonableto defendtheir country against the 
invnateiioflQia! v &|| Medle with ■ thaw Fir ©$& excepting 
Cuchulainn and hisrather, again indicates, ^Scording toProf. 
Bbys, a sortofjleeline in the power of gods like that witness- 
ed •jtfplhooasefaf the winter-sun ; in other words, it was an 
ipd£ipositioh or inactivity of the same sort which amounts 
ih the Norse Edda to nothing less than actual death of the 
, Anses at the hands of the powers of evil. Thi* temporary 
affliction or the indisposition of the gods forms the subject of 
many other legends. But we have no space to narrate all of 
them, and shall, -djifrefore. j only quote here the conclusion, 
which Prof, BhyS wM .been forced to adopt, regarding the 
meaning of these thyths after a critical examination of the 
different Celtic and Teutonic legends. Speaking of Gods 
Demonj augd Zeroes, inffhe Ujgfc lecture of his learned work, 
he thus sfitoS up his views regarding the myths describing 
the eriecfmjtera between Gods or Sun-heroes and the powers 


of darkness 

“ AH that we have thus far found with regard to the con- 
test oftkftjgods and their allies against the powers of evil and 
theirs, seerii^pddicate that they were originally regard- 
ed as yearly-straggllS. This appears to be the meaning of the 
fore-knowledge as to the fi&hl battle of Moytura, and as to the 
exact date of the engagement ou the Plain of Fidga in which 
Cuchulainn assists Labraid of the Swift Hand on tbggpword, a 
kind of Celtic Zeus, or Mars-Jupiter, as the ruler Iran Ely- 
sium in the other world. It was for a siufilar reason that the 
northern Sibyl could prediet that, after the Anses bad been 
dfoinby Swart, aided by the evit brood, Balder would , cothe to 
reign, when all would, be healed, and the Anses would pueet 
again in the field of ,1th. Mp.-gw the case have been materi- 
atly differentierath the as proved by the , allusion 

to.tbe prophecy ahoj%;tl^-|^«« war, with $e giants- 
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vfewl^^ cha^feW^ 

asen^ftd to them lying ; bat thatJ|$erves no serious con«- 
deration^-and the Cretans in their mysteries are supposed to ? 
have represented the god going throughthe stages of hie hi**- 
tory every year. A little beyond the limits ofthe Greek world . 
a similar idea assumed a still more remarkable form, namely, 
among the Phrygians, who are said by Plutarch to have be- 
lieved their god (like the Pur&nic Vishnu) to sleep during the 
winter and resume his activity during summer. The same 
author also states that the Paphlagonians were of opinion that 
the gods were shut up in a prison daring winter and let loose 
in summer. Of these peoples, the Phrygians at least appear 
to have been Aryan, and related by no means distantly to the 
Greeks; bnt nothing could resemble the Irijjb counade of the 
Ultonion heroes more closelflthan the notion of fice, Phrygian 
god hibernating. This, in its turn, is not to be severed from 
the drastic account of the Zeus of the Greek Olympus reduoed j. 
by *Typho to a sinewless mass and thrown for a time into 
cave in a state of utter ’\elplessness. .^Thns we||Sm to'be di*. ; , 
rectecl to the north as the original h^fttkOf the Aijj§fa nations ; 
and there are other indications to t».aame effect, fttebjat 
Woden’s gold ring Draupnir, which I ‘ have taken to be sym* 
bolic of the ancient eight-day week : he .places it on Bahlttr^ 
pile, and with him it disappears for a while into the JM&m 
world, tfhich would seem to mean the cessation for 
the vicSsBitode of day and night, as happens ip midwinter%lli-vP 
In the Arctic Circle. This might be claimed as 
Icelandic, but not if one can show tradias,as I have-att#^«3^; f 
of the same myth in Ireland. Forth# a sort of 
to itissuppliod by the fact that Cuci&ldfas, 
made to fight several dayaffiiife. mgl^t, Without 
sleep, whpsh though fixed lt $^}ymA (Season of%'4M^m‘ r 


Without 'hatfcg my 









exe^;i’jjiat of r the sic) 

5 the M^segH the T 
jayiun %id,1^|^ch Jordanis 
and mgina nationum. But /.I 
4ewkings of evolution fifflffiot force ns io r imce^ 
^ further towards the North : ' in any case, the my- 
tholo|f^a indications to which youi attention has been called, 
point, if I am not mi^p&en, to some spot within, the Arctic 
Circle, strch, for example, as the region wheie Norse legend , 
placed the Land of Immortality, somewhere in the north of! 
Finland and the neighbourhood of the White Sea. Tfcerl^ 
would, jperhaps, be no difficulty in the way of supposing theta 
to have thence in due time descended into Scandinavia, settl- 
ing, among other places, at Upsala, which has all the appear-i 
ance of being a most ancient site, lying as it does on a plain ? 
dotted.with innumerable burial mounds of unknown antiquity. 
This, you will bear in mind, has to do only with the origin . of 
the early Aryans, and not with that of the human race gene- 
rally j but it would be no fatal objection to the view here sug- 
gested, if it should be urged that the mythology of nations bed- 
side the Aryans, snob as that of the J’aphlagonians, in case of 
' their not being Aryan, point likewise to the north; for it % 
not contended that the Aryans may be the only people ojf nor- 
thern originlfc Indeed, I may add, that a thec»|fe*was not 'Ieng’% 
ago propounded by a distinguished FfeDch savant, 4 it©;#?/ 
effeot that the entire human race originated on tbeth 
.of -the Poiar Sea at a time when the Test of '* 
them hemisphere was too hot to fe<yg 
de Saporta, for that is the lear 
plains hin^f in clear and foroii 
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‘towkiod 

|^‘,^®;'0j^>;§|^5^, where exactly bad .whe^^^fftMtea of 

.’ "‘i; t .‘haws' ^ery" little to aid. to the view* expressed Sn the 
above passages ; in fact Prof. Rhys has left & little ^to,,|a| 
done so far as Celtic and Teutonic myths are concerned. ,®fee 
Way in which he- proceeds to analyze the legends? and -show 
that they all point to a primeval home; in the Arctic regions 
is. at once interesting and instructive. He first clears the 
. groadf^r ascribing the different prophecies occurring is the 
legends hot to any fore-knowledge on the part of the poet, but 
to the Simple fact that the events spoken of were of ^annual 
occurrence, and as they were known to recnr regularly it was 
not difficult to adopt, the language of prophecy and predict the 
happening of these events in future. He then collects a num- 
ber of facts which go to prove that gods and heroes were afflict- 
ed with some disability or distress at certain Intervals of time, 
which rendered them incapable to carry on the annual struggle 
with the powers of evil and darkness. The only physical 
phenomena corresponding to such distress of the solar hero, 
or the sun, are his daily setting, the decay of Ms powers in 


winter and his disappearing below the horizon for some 
months in the Polar regions. As the straggle" between the 
Sun-god and MiApptmes is, as stated above, det^pmined to be 
annual, the daSpletfcing of the sun does not eooaa within the 
range of the possible explanations of the temporary,' distress of 
the sun-god. Out of the two remaining physica^henoacoena, 
the decay of sun’s power in winter would haW answerld the 
purpose, had there jbeen .no legends #1 myths which indi- 
cated the cessation of the vicissitude of day and tight for 
some i|Bae., l Vv« pojmted out . before jhow ’.Prot 'liax- 
MnHerffwho has flowed/, the ssutff. method; ff'Jntorpreta- 
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of the 

real meaning.* 

by ' djjg^gfcding the statements ' ; 

of twlj|P|^ of the A sh vine as dwelling or . labouring ik 
arknes^J^Sof.' Rhys is more cautious in this respect, and is 
Sbas to account for all the incidents in the legends iJf^hey 
Id possibly be aceonnted for on any theory. The result f#- 
Eat h«|has been gradnallv led, or we might even say forced, 
to adopt* the theory of the ancient Arctic home of the Aryan 
people inasmuch as all the different incidents in the legends 
under consideration can be aceonnted for only by thistheory. 
In short, Prof. Rhys has done for the Celtic and Teutonic 
myths what we have endeavoured to do in this book in regard 
to the Vedic and Avestie traditions. This lias considerably 
lightened our labour in regard to the examination of Celtic 
and Tentonie myths from our point of view, and our thanks 
are due to Prof. Rhys for the same. But we feel sure that if 
the Vedic evidence and facts stated and discussed in the fore' 
going chapters had been known to the learned Professor before 
he wrote his work, he would have expressed himself still 
more confidently regarding the inference to be drawn from the • 
traces of Arctic origin discernible in Teutonic myths; but 
even as it is, the value of his testimony stands very high ia 
the decision of the question before us. It is the testimony of. 
an expert given after a critical and careful Elimination of affi " 
Celtic and Teutonic myths, and after comparing them, tr flfo f 
similar Greek traditions; and when this testimony fallsiasO j 
completely with the conclusions we have 'drawn 
dependent consideration of the Vedic and 
results may, so to say, he regarded as doubly pr$M^ 
already been shown that the results of|<mmpanti$v» 
also snpport, or, at any rate, are 

have! 
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ui' of the origin- 
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regarding the ancient 
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nom^^OHi a legitimate consideration of the traditional evi- 
’ d «JC« hefore ns. Prof. Rhyshds well described the sitfiationby 
observing that the teachings ol' evolution may force ns to 
lodh^O| the original home still farther north in the Arc&c 
regions. ..In fact we have to go to a latitude which will give 
as seven months' snnshine, or a hundred nights’ continuous 
darkness, or thirty days’ continuous dawn. The question whe- 
ther the home of other nations, beside the A ryan, can be traced’ 
to the North Pole, has been ably discussed by Dr. Warren On 
Ms Paradise Found, or the Cradle of the Human Ba^at the 
North Pole. It is an important question from an anthropolo- 
gical point of view; but its "Vkry compral§nsivenesaiytteclades 
as from collecting evidence from the tnilttonal of 

the different human races living on the surface of this earthy 
It is true that we sometimes derive help from thfescussion of 
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tions, and when each section has been thoroughly investigated 
to combine the results of the different investigators and see 
what conclusions are common to all. Our inquiry of the ori- 
ginal Aryan. home is, therefore, not only not inconsistent, with 
the general theory about the cradle of the human race at the 
North Pole, bat a necessary complement to it ; and' it, matters 
little whether it is undertaken as an independent inquiry as 
we have done, at as* paft of the general investigatSaa- 
how ours -is aJimlMd task* namely, to pi * ' ‘ " '" £ ‘ 

home of thePyau people was situated ^ 

|i«fld.that ; 'fiMij 
kit owls®;. 


before t he last 





mythologies pf 'Ih# 1 - 
bears out 

elusion ire have deduced from the Indo-Iraniahrtraditsoas. 
We have also seen that our view is supported s tgr the latest 
scientific.- researches, and is not inconsistent with the results 
of comparative philology. We may, therefore, take tW as 
established that the original home of 'the Aryan people 
w# in the far north, in regions round about the North 
Pole, and that we havo eo-rectly interpreted the Vedic 
and thak^-vestic traditions which had long remained mis- 
interpreted crisis-understood. 


examined the Celtic, Teutonic and jother 
Euroneafi branches of the Arran ssceafulhi 
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t.OF OTJE /RESULTS OS' THE HISTORY^©* 

« ARYAtf CUXTUBS AND BEXIGION. '*■■ 


't*® OTJE /'RESULTS OS'' THE HISTORY^' 

. mmpmi 'ABYAtf COXTURS -AND. BEUGION. '■ V- 

tbe fckeoT^jl the/ A rctio home stunmed up —They dearly 


ladim%jy|d}ar home, $ut the exact spot in the Arctic regions, 
jfcjgfc la* Mbirf Bixrop& or Asia, still undeterminable — An Arc- 
/in inter-Glacial times aecordin|,$o geology 
L«A»,0ient Vedic chronology and calendar examifcM —The in* 
between the- commencement of thd Post-Glacial era and 
Jhe Orion period cannot, according to it, be so great as 80,0$0 
years — Suppo^d by the moderate estimate of the American 
Ideologists — P uranic chronology of yugas y manvantaras aud^SWpc* 
— Bangachftrye's and Aiyer’s views thereon —Later Pur&nic 
system evolved out of an original cycle of four yugas of 
10,000 years,, since the F ff .deluge — The thoo*y of ‘ divine 


years* unknown to Manu 


-Adapted by kter writers 


who could not believei :at they lived in the Krita age 
^The original tradition , 10,000 years since the last deluge 
ttffly in accord with Vedic chronology — And also with the 
American estimate of 8,000 B. O* for the beginning of the 
I%b-Glacial period — All prove the existeno#of a Polar Aryan 
hmhe before 8,000 B, O, —Trustworthiness of the ancient fcra- 
difcions and the method of preserving them —The theory of the 
f &dtat origin of the whole human race not inconsistent wit^ the 
theory of the Arctic Aryan home —Current views regarding pri- 
mitive Aryan culture and religion examined —Primitive Aryan 
man and cirilisatiitt cannot now be treated as Post-Gal- 
'cial — Certain destruction of the primeval civilization and cul- 
ture by the Ice Age — Shortcomings or defects in the cmjisa~ 
&t the Neolithic Aryan raeeain Europe must, therefore, be 
bribed to a posWttluviaa relapse into barbarism — 1$$ ,and ^ 
0rion dar in the inter^Glaoial Arctic home MV$w*itri~ r 

S and the deWei worshipped during the period 4 -~l&e 
^ tees of of 

‘ ' ' 11 " '*% of 

'them 


C^';W;|itew; $$£%« minimum dr l«||^ IBs*' 

aientei 4 Aryans —The culture of the irndwided 

' ' Aiysd® high#than ,fl»e cultureof Stoa|^,t])e Sbf^i^a 
— 4?« of meted coins among them highly pfohCfe 
ol^-A(^Rte'lutgaage, or the aiSFerenHedateai g^S^asi^'iaJtts'ter- 
cardihg to ‘colour or language still un^^blej^he o^glft cf 
Aryan man and religion lost in geologibafe antiquity — 
cal views regarding the origin and character of4ha Vedjte sum- 
marised — Differently supported by writers on the ftiffe&^aefacols 
of phfloaophy — Patanjali’s and Vyasa’s view that the Voefawiycre 
lost in the last deluge and repromulgated in substance, if not In 
form, at the beginning of k the new age — The four periods into 
which the Post-Glacial era may be divided on astronomical 
grounds — 1 Compared with the characteristics . of the four yugas 
given in the Aitareya Brahman a — Theological and historical 
views regarding the origin &c. of the Vedas ^ stated in paral- 
lel columns and compared — Vedic texts, showing that the 
subject matter of the liymns is anoient though the language may 
. be now, cited — Vedic deitios and their exploits all said to be 
ancient — ^probability of Dr. Muir's sugg’O&ed reconciliation 
• — Vedas, or rather Vedic religion, shown to bdS^&-Glaoial in 
substance though post-Glaeial in form — Concluding remarks. 

We have now completed our investigation of the question , 
of the original home of the ancestors of the Vedic Aryans 
from different stand-points of view. Our arguments, it will he .,,, 
seen, are not based on the history of culture, or on facta dis- 
closed by linguistic palaeontology. The evidence, cited in i 
foregoing chapters, mainly consists of direct passage'll 
the. Vedas and the Avesta, proving unmistakably that thfi|K>et» 
of the Rig- Veda were acquainted witlj the climaria <ayn ^iiy# 
witnessable only in the Arctic regions, and that the ggifoppa f 
Vedic deities, such as the revolting Dawn, the Watf^:'^l|rtl- 
•vatedhy Vritra, the Ashvins the restore of thaai 
and Sffrya, India the deity of a ibn<||«l ssKspflcea, Vfjj|i 
vaSfc-etrider, Varopa tbejprd of nig 
brothersef 
and othal, arec 
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,^ttt6nil«aed 
and Oiream- 
->nch a way os 


osipn tb'$# drawn from 
of six 'months, .and, f J*gg continuous 
'ation’^Wh its reyA^P^plendowta, 
lly long Arctic day and night or a 
.shine, .were all known to 
icribecf by them not mytho- 
phoricaUy bufodirectly in plain and simple 
iUgh misinter^eted so long, can, in the light 
[Ueation by recent scientific researches, be 
nd. understood. In fact the task, which I set 
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c interpretation^ a: 
have rendered to this cai 


ind out sdch passages, and shdw -how in tl 
key to their meaning, they ■ 1$iVe been 
instruction, or ignored : u*cj . J pglected. by 
Indian and foreign, ampnt and modern, 
underrate, on that account,' the 
importance* of the labours of Indian Nairpktas 
‘ mmentato^S like S&yana. Without their aid 
| readily admitted, hrtfi able to do little 
^anpPlr am fully aware 
se. There is no 

IU A3. 

have done their ljg|t in pdating the 
meaning of 6ur sacred books ; and tin 
remembrance of their services by 
s cholars will ever remain unchallenged. But if the Vedas 
ara really tbe. oldest records of our race, who can deny that in 
the light of the advancing knowledge regarding primitive 
humanity, we may still discover in these ancient records 
facts and statements which may have escaped 
of older scholars owing to tbs inspej 

of those sciences yrhiph are oal^ulate^pp^irJuc^itT t on 
the habifetwrd envirohmehts ■ of the^mdbff|-"'a^wfchrB our 
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wiucJb-tj^fimaptt com ms 
ia theto^ an«P^ould twgmmme : 
in com^K?^ua^i|Htet|)retaQwris and 
by ine mfffira^oxng chapters. witl 
tioas of these passages by eastern 05 
But oar coni£tesions do not rest mel 
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tion of passages which, if rigBtly coasti 
characteristics peculiar to the ^jctie.regidtffc; fjj 
en’ce is, by itself, snfdcient to prove onr hyp<jj 


seen that in the sa-.rifteia 

1 as in thep mythologf there 
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the oldest Roman’ „r ending in December or 1 
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e Conclusion ; and tbesware 
traditions and letrenfhffe the 
cs of the European bra: 

«d9es.'ion of ten months hoi 
itfra of ! he -ame^duratio: 

)ecemh 

are "the principal instances on the poTni ; ary 
fillly discussed in the foregoing chapterg. 
that the knowledge of the half-year-long 
confined to the traditions of the eastern 
mon also, to the European l ranches of ~£8tr? 

The tradition preserved in the Yendidad about 
nian Paradise in the farlppth.'so that a year w^ JtqUal &'*■ 
day to -the inhabitaatf^ereof, and its destruction by 
and ice' busy ing the land under a thick ice-cap, again aioi^llt * 
the mart striking and. cogent proof of the theory we l^aya/ 
endeavour^ to prove in these pages, jThns if thet^iEoas of.-, 
the westig^l^as point out, ^accoitegagf 

the Vedicahd' th^^^radition¥| 

idawntrf ti 



the north j for " 



fir to 
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’^^vthas* pcertali 
is- jMQ^Quri^aaately' ;ja^it3bi£flii| 
<titim*w^ch will enafcle as to defcennine j| 
fib ^ ©h iu .other wordSj Jrliether the origM 


^=|^C^pA -'iftptiher words, #|^ther the oii^sm^^ of the 
JhyMtyaee'jtffc .to the Borneo? Europe or Asia. But con- 
slfeaag the fact that the traditions of the original Polar home 
arsj^ttqr preserved in the sacred books of the BrnhminB and 
thePajj^iSjife fs not unlikely that the primeval home was loc- 
ated $$‘the north of Siberia rather than to the north of Rus- 
sia ^Scandinavia. It is, however, useless to speculate on 
the point without further proof. The Vedic and the Aveetic 
endence clearly establish the existence of a primeval Polar 
homo, ^die cliniate of which was mild and temperate in ancient 
times*. before it was invaded by the Glacial epoch ; and with 
this result we must rest content, until we get sufficient new 
materials to ^certain the exact j^rition of the Aryan home 
within the Arctic regions. 

We commenced the book with a summary of the results 


of the latest geological,' and ar^a^bgjwal resoH&hes re- 


garding the history « 
of northern Europe s 
the .Quarternary era. 
with tie object of cl 
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with ip© object of ckftyftg *U1 
gatsting the earl| hmnSa l^ l^^t^ 
derived from oldeC 
to he post-glacial; and 
the primeval Arctic home of the HP* 
cord mtii^h^ilatsst and mo# approv 
opinions. , ! A pq$*g/al Arptic hotne wo 
an . imppssibint^^^dv^^ science cleai 


ie book 
wie- 
||edge 
pieved 
eoryof 


it and mo# approve geologic® ' facts and 
ral Arctic hotne would have been regarded 
§&$*$ science clearedihe ground hy esta- 


blishin g: j tfr at • tl» T: lritilppv of man goes paek to. the Tertiary 
era* that ‘^ho : c|jmate of .-the f P<da*^|^a^'|iwil^ *$ld^ »®*i 
temperate in inter-glacial times* and JS^to|'rtuj4mad cold 
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now »?S0;tt6<l«r8fe«Qd why attempts fco |»kive this exisifenee Win 
Arctic hbme 'bf discovering references to severe winter', arid 
cold in' the v edas, did not eaoceed pask^^e winter in 
the pnigeval hUiae was originally, *thgjf is, iir^|msgl*dal 
times, njither severe nor inclement, and if s%|^|f^n^na.W 
“ a hundred winters ” (shatam'Um&h) ate t'ommm^^S^^eSie 
literature, th 0 cannot be taken for f^fSinisc^e^^-.seVere 
cold winters in the original home ; for fhe* ejBfe #fjj|*fjnne 
into use probably because the year flf the^rmgb^ home 
closed with a winter characterised by the lo^ Aretitplnight. 
It was the advent of the Ice Age that destroyed 'tw mild 
climate of the original home and converted^ into an ice- 
bound land unfit for the habitation This is well ex- 

pressed in the Avesta which describes the Airyana^afijo as 
a happy land subsequently converted by the invasion of Angra 
Mainyu into a land of sjwere winter and snow. This corm- 
spondence between the Avestic description of the original 
home and the results ,fi|, the. latest geological researches, at 
once enables us to fixlh# age of the Arctic home, for It is 
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■title fact that a mild climate in 
possible only in the inter-glacial atffl . 
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the Vedic bymns*f . It;i% therefore, jB 
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aitetlato.^^^d‘ $$b. .); the V^c ; literatu: 
li&iga tir dtiMi bi&ag dace the first of the H^pP^pPlihe 
hymns of tfie IjUg-Veda, or at least many of them, are 

ban the Tajttjriya Saaihita, contetl; refer- 
pejiod,' that is, about 4500 B. C. Jlproximately. 
(tinted out that there are faint traces of the same 
' equinox being fcce in the constellation of Punarvasft, presid- 
es over by Aditi, which was possible in about 6000 B. 0. * I 
have in my later researches tried to push back this Mf n ff by 
searching for the older zodiagj positions of tj^ernatehuinox 
in the Vedic .literature, but’&ave not found any evidence of 
the same. My attention was, however, directed mdre and more 
to passages containing traces of an Arctic calendar and an 
Arctic home, and I have been gradually led to infer therefrom 
that at about 5000 or 6000 B. O., the Vedic Aryas had settled 
on the plains of Central Asia, and that at the time the tradi- 
tions about the existence of the Arctic home and its destruc- 
tion by snow and ice, aS well as about the Arctic origin of the 
Vedic deitjsgp, were definitely known to the bards of these races. 
In shorfe researches iu Vedic chronology and calendar do not 
warrant na in placing the advent of the last Glacial epoch, 
which destroyed the ancient Aryan home, at a time several 
thousands of years previous to .the Orion perioHBkad 4from 
whftt has been stated iu the first Mo chap^ts^Hs hook, it 
wilbb| : 8^h that estimate well .agreed with HfcQjfeloiions 
' geologists, who, from an examiaatiM; of the 

■and similar oth# well-aaeebtalndd jfiwsfog,^®- 
the last Glacial epoch a de|» not older'Gian 
&' v jWe might evOngo Farther and say l&i&in- 
d%y and calendar , Furaisfeian independent 
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.14# ^nkik^t of | {jvtst, and s Wiiet>ns&d $eh'^*gas make a 
Jtalpatit a day pf Brahm& of 12,000,000 years, at the end of 
aduoti a deluge destroys th oj gprld. |*Tbe Puranas, however, 
have adopted a different n^P&d of computation. The ffenr 
yugas of Kjita, Treta,, Dv&para and Kali are there said to con- 
stitate a Mahft-yuga ; 71 such MaM-yugaa eobfetitnte a Man- 
vantara, and 14 Manvantaras make a Kalpa, which, according 
totfair fhethod of counting, contains 4,320,000,000 years. The 
; difference between the durations of a Kalpa according to these 
two methods is due to the fact that the years mating up the 
four yogas of Krita, Tretfi., Dvapara and Kali are considered 
to be ^ tine in the latter, while they are obviously human in 
Maun tod the Mah&bh&rata. For farther details, the reader 
Is referred to the late Mr, S. B. Dixit’s History of Indian 
Astronomy in Mar&thi, Prof. K.ahg&cMrya’s essay on Yugas, 
tod Mr. Aiyer’s Chronology of Ancient India , a book, in which 
* the question of yagas and especially that of the beginning of tbe 
Kaliyuga, is subjected to a searching and exhaustive exami- 
nation. !£he Hindu writers on astronomy Beem to have adopt- 
ed tfsiir same system, except Aryabhatta, who holds that 72, 
apd not 71, MahS-yugas make a Manvantara, and that a Mahft- 
yuga is divided into four equal parts which are termed Krita, 
Tret^^yftpara and Kali. According to this chronological 
8yefce|£|§» are, at, present, in the 5003rd year (elapsed) of 
the ’^p’yuga' of the; 28th Maha-yuga of the 7th (Yaivasvata) 
Manvarilara of the 'torrent Kalpa; or, 1,972,949,00$ years 
■have, in other words, elapsed since the deluge which occurred 
at the bejtnning da ^to wyent or the Shveta-vMha Kalpa. 
; TMsnetittiste is, irt|^pp^|gr Prof,. Rahgtoh&rya, quite be- 
yond. tin • licit adm&ted ty modern geology ; and it iraot 
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unlibslythal astronomers, who held the tie* 

sun, the moot;, nest all tie placets were in a line at the l^gpi- 
n Jng of tje I^pa^arri»ed at tbia, figure by mathema&fe|ly 
calculs^p%J^^p!riod during which the sun, the moon and all 
the planefsmsralf anWritegral number of complete revolutions 
round tfye earth. We need not, however, go into these de- 
tails,* which, howsoever 'interesting, are not relevant to the 
subject in hand. A cycle of the four vugas, viz., Krita, Tretft, 
Dv&para and Kali, is, it will be seen, the basis of this chrono- 
logical system, and we have therefore to examine more criti- 
cally, what this collection of four yugas, otherwise termed 
a MaM-yuga, really signifies and whether the period of time 
originally denoted by it was the same as it is said to be 
at present. 

Prof. RahgachArya and especially Mr. Aiyer have ably 
treated this subject in their essays, and I agree in the mein 
with them in their conclusions. I use the words ‘ in the main' 
deliberately, for though my researches have independently led 
me to reject the hypothesis of ‘ divine, years,’ yet there are 
certain points which cannot, in my opinion, be definitely 
settled without further research. 1 have shown previously ■ 
that the word yuya is- used in the K ig-Veda to denote ‘ a 
period of time,’ and that in the phrase m&nusM^ yugA it 
cannot but be taken to denote ‘ a month.’ Yugw. how- 
ever, evidently used to denote a longer period of truth in 
such expressions as Dev&n&m pratha/m yuge in theKig- 
Veda, X; 72, 3 ; while in the Atharva Veda VI II^ M. If. 
which says “We allot to thee a hundred, ten 
years, two, throe, (or) four gaga#,” a yuga gvidentlj^jl^BB 
a period of not less than 1U,O0O years j l and Mr, 
right in pointing out that the omission pf the jrord ‘ one' in 
the above verse is not accidental. vj fete hpg to this viewa 

1. ‘ Atham Ved% yin, 7 >t,— Wtt ^ hf- 



2000, SpOQuud 4000 years to tie foot y$g&$, of Kali, Dyf^ 
pftr% Ti?et&afid Krita - respectively. In other words, the dnr^ 
.tions of Dv&pafa, Tretk and Krita axe obtained by doubling, 
■ trebling and qaadrapUfcrgJfc, duration of Kali ; and taking 
intp ' consideration that JSpta (which Mr, Aiyer compares 
-ApMt t&tinjfg&uor) means ‘four’ in Sanskrit literature, the 
• -danSee -of the yogas %$,)- perhaps be derived from this fact, 
liie -$®e, however, concerned with the duration of the four 
.ydgas, fand Ambers given above, we obtain 

10,000 gears' for a cpSI ajt'fyhj* yngas, or a MaJd-yuga, 
according to^ the terminology explained" above. Maim and 
Vy&sa, however, add to this 10,000 another .period of 2,000 
years, said to represent the Sandh^A or the Sandhy&wsha 
periods ^intervening between the different y agas. Thus the 
Krita age does not phss suddenly into TretA, but has a period 
of 400 years interposed at each of, its ends, while the Tretii is 
protected from the contact of the preceding and the succeeding 
yuga by two periods of 3.00 years each, the Dvapara of 200 and 
the Kali of 100 years. The word Sandhyd denotes the time of 
the dawn in ordinary literature ; and Mr. Aiyer points out 
that .as the period of the dawn and the gloaming, or the morn- 
ing and thd evening twilight, is each found to c^tegdoyer three 
but of thirty ghatis of a day, so one-tenth of the period of each 
yug%|£ assigned to its Sandhyd or the; period. Of transition into 
another yuga; and that it is not improbable that these sup- 
plementary periods were subsequent amendments. The period 
of 10,000 years for a cycle ofthefour yugauie thuafnoreased 
to 12,000, if the Sandkgd periods are included in. it, making 
Krita comprise 4800,. Ta^.^^00, DvApa0 2400 and Kali 
1200 ye|W. Now^ u£ the ’^ne ■ of the M^hhArata or the 
Code df Manu, the ^Keli yu£a had already Set in * and if the 
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120& ordinary -years, it ’frooM have terminated aboutthe 
beginning of the Christian era, 1 The ■writers, of the Ftu&n&s, 
many of which appear .to have, be£n written daring thefirtt 
few centuries of the Christian er», r were naturally unwilling, 
to believe that the Kali yuga had |passed away, and that they 
lived in the Krita yuga of a;^flfe%ahft>yuga ; for the Krita 
yuga meant according to them ^golden age, -while the times 
in which they lived showed signs of degeneratlba op all sides. 
An attempt was, therefore, made to extend the duration of the 
Kali yuga by converting 1000 (pr 1 2(b) ordinary human years 
thereof into as many dm-iifr “y#rs^^sin^eWi»^ year, or. a 
year of the gods, being equal to 380 human years. , A ¥edic 
authority for such an interpretation was found in the text 
from the Taittiriya Br&hmana, which, we have quoted and dis- 
cussed previously, mz.f “ That which is a year is a day of the 
gods.” Manu and VyAsa simply assign 1000 years to the Kali 
.yuga. But as Maun, immediately after recording the duration 
of the yugas and their Sand/ty&s, observes “ that this period 
of 12,000 years is callecU.the yuga of the gods,” the device of 
converting the ordinary /ears of the different yogas into as 
many divine years was, thereby, at once rendered plausible ; 
and as people were unwilling to believe that they could' be 
in a yuga other than the Kali, this solution of the difficulty 

1. Compare Manu, 1, 69-71. In the MahibMraU the subject » 
treated in two places, dfee in the Sh&uti-Parvan, Chap. 231, fpi once 
in the Vana-Pamn, Chap. 188, V , 481 - 28 , (Cal. Ed.). The followi|g£ver«w 
are taken from the latter pl|icc — Wfipff <§?(ny . r UBRTf flfip.t 

Hwiiifr wirn% swfat 11 

h mt asn |pskj 

«rwf«rl ?m h>Qj§$ 3g$.. 1 , ew $f«f: 

335$ twwgtHift t mi ^ m\ 

Krita yaga commsaoea after tte deluget Qg. m 
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hanged, by this iufpacms artifice, into a magni- 


was at once changed, by tMe lngenlous ar^fiee, into a magni- 
ficent Cycle <$as many divine, pr 360 x 1200 — 432,000 
ordinary years. The same device converted, at one Bfcrok^the 
12,000 ordinary years of a Mahft-yuga into as many divin^ br 
860 x 12,000 =2 4,320,000 ordinary years, affecting in a similar 
way the higher cycles of time like Manvantaras and Kalpas. 
Ko W the beginning of the Kali ynga was thrown back, by 
astronomical calculations, to 3102 B. C., when this hypothesis 
of *: divine years’ was adopted, is a separate question by itself ; 
bat not being pertinent to the subject in hand we need no$*go 
into it in this place. Suffice it to say that ^where chron^gy 
is invested with semi-religious character, artifices or dewpw, 
like the one noticed above, are not unlikely to be used to suit 
the exigencies of the time ; and those who have to investigate 
the subject from a historical and antiquarian point of view 
must be prepared to undertake the task of carefully sifting 
the data furnished by such chronology, as Prof. Iiaog &ahiig va 
Wad M|. Aiycr have done in their essays referred to a 

From a consideration of the facts stated above it will be 
Seen that so far as the Code of Manu and the MaMbh&rata 


are concerned, they preserve for us a reminiscence of a cycle 
of 10,000 years comprising the four yugas, the Krita, the 
Tretfl, the Dv&para and the Kali ; and that the Kali yaga 
of one thousand years had then already set in. In other 
words, Manu and Vyasa obviously speak only of a period of ' 
10,000, or, including the Sandhy^s, of 12,000 ordinary or hu- 
man (not -divine) years, from the beginning of the Kritalto 
the end of the Kali yuga ; and it is remarkable that in the 
Atharva Veda we should find * period of years ap- 

parently assigned to one ynpp. Ifjjt not, tb$$fere, nnlikel/ 
that the Atharva Veda |ikef the Kraft t|j| 1»4, the Bv&para 
and th|.K»H together,, and uses denote the 

combined duration of idl these in the passage referred to above. 
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Now considering the fact that the Kpfta'age Is said % Em- 
inence after &pral$ya or the defuge, Mauu and Yyftsa musfche 
understood to have preserved herein an old tradition that about 
10,000 years before their time (supposing them to have lived 
at the beginning of the Kali age of 1200 years), the new order 
of thiogf -commenced with the Krita age ; or, in other words, 
the ddn|*which destroyed the Old order of things occurred 
about 10,000 years before theif time. The tradition has been 
very much distorted owing to devices adopted in later times to 
make the traditional chronology suit the circumstances of the 
da${* But still it is not difficult to ascertain the original 
exactor of the tradition ; and when we do so, we are led to 
aqS^tude* that the beginning of the new order of things, or, 
to pit it more scientifically, the commencement of the cur- 
rent post-Glacial era was, according to this tradition, not as- 
signed to a period older than 10,000 years before the Christian 
era. ? We have shown that researches in Vedic chronology do 
not allow ub to carry back the date of the post-Glacial era be- 
yond$6bis estimate, for traditions of the Arctic home appear to 
have been well understood by the bards of the Rig-Veda in 
the Orion period. It is, therefore, almost certain that the in- 
vasion of the Arctic Aryan home by the last Glacial epoch 
did not take place at a time older than 10,000 B. C. The 
American geologists, we have seen, have arrived at the same 
conclusion on independent scientific grounds ; and when , the 
Vedic and the Pur&nic chronology indicate nearly the same 
time, — a difference of one or two thousand years, in such Cases 
does not matter muclj, — we may safely reject the extravagant 
estimates of 20,000 or 80,000 years, and adopt, for all practi- 
cal purposes, $he view that t jjgjjPf st glacial epoch closed and 
the post-Glacial -|t about 8,000, or, at 

best, about 10,000 3.% ^^^ 4 

We have mm the ll^ditian abdofc the e&ist-" 

ence of the original fcoihlat the. Horn Pole and its 
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; fte by smw .tend ice of epoalvand other cognate 

renumscences tenre pmserved^piil they Were incorporated into 
the law-book ttf the Mazdaya&iaans and the hymns of 
Veda. That a real tradition is preserved in these books is 
andoubted,for we have seen that an examination of the tradi- 
tions preserved by the-iEcropean branches of &ie Aryan race, 
have led Prof. Ehys to- the same conclusion ; and%iose whd ’ 
know the history of the preservation of our sacred books will 
see nothing improbable herein. In these days of writing and 
printing, we have no need to depend upon memory, and con-* 
seqaently we fail to realise what memory, kept under the strict- 
est discipline, is capable of achieving. The whole of the Big- 
Veda, nay, the Veda and its nine supplementary books, have 
been preserved by the Brahmins of India, letter for letter and 
accent for accent, for the last 3000 or 4000 years at least ; and 
priests who have done so in recent times may weil be credited 
with having faithfully preserved the traditions of the an- 
cient home, until they were incorporated into the sacred books. 
These achievements of disciplined memory may appear mar- 
vellous to us at present ; but, • as stated above, they were 
looked upon as ordinary feats when memory was trusted 
better than books, and trained and cultivated with such 
special care as to be a faithful instrument /or transmitting 
along many generations whatever men were most anxi- 
ous to have remembered. It has been a fashion to cry 
down the class of priests who make it their sole profession 
to cultivate their memory by keeping it under strict discipline 
and transmit by. its means our sacred writings without the loss 
of a single accent from gener^mn to generation. They have 
beemdescribed, even by schJHKe Yftska, as t&e carriers of 
burden, and compared by qjj^^Rparrots who repeat words 
without understanding thex^HRning. But the Serves, which 
this elites has Tendered to the cause of ancient history and re- 
ligion by preserving the oldest traditions ofv the race, » in- 
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valuable; sod looking to that a specially disdjdinod- 

memory was^mjeded. for each preser vation^we cannot butgrate- 
ftdl^rtmember *the services of those whose hereditary devo- 
tion ie fche task, we might say, the sacred religions task, ren- 
dered it possible for so many traditions to be preserved for 
thousands of years. Pandits might Analyse and explain the 
Vedic hymns more or less elaborately or correctly j feat for 
that reason, we cannot forget, that the very baais^of their 
labours woflld have been lost long ago, had the institution 
of priests who made disciplined memory their exclusive busi- 
ness in life not been in existence. If the institution has out- 
lived its necessity, — Which is doubtful, for the art of writing 
or printing can hardly be trusted to the same extent as 
disciplined memory in such matters, — we must remember 
that religious institutions are the hardest to die in -any 
country in the world. 

We may, therefore, safely assert that Vedic and Avestic 
traditions, which have been faithfully preserved by disciplin- 
ed memory, and whose trustworthiness is proved by Compa- 
rative Mythology as well as by the latest researches in Geo- 
logy and Archaeology, fully establish the existence of an Arctic 
home of the Aryan people in inter-glacial times ; and that 
after the destruction of this home by the last Glacial epoch ; 
tho Aryan people had to migrate southwards and settle at 
first in the northern parts of Europe or on the plains of Cen- 
tral Aria at the beginning of the post-G&cial period, that ffi 
about 8000 ‘ B. C. The antiquity of the Aryan race is thuBe&r-, 


tied hack to inkWgiacial times, and its oldest home to, regitsWE^ 
round about North Pol^where (done a longdawn 
thirty days is possible. H human races,.- bewdeibel 

Aryaa^jjived with them i-polar country is (. 

tion wh^h does not faU > wmHRRe purview of -this Wvk/ -1^, 
Warren, in hut Furadiae Foimd.hwlhmd a 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Chinese 
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indicating tha s Jatfenca of ig Arctic home of these races 
fn ancient tames s and from a consideration of all these he 
gg&ves at the conclusion that the cradle of the -whole human 
v.r&w _ mast '"tie-spaced in the eircum-polar regions, a eoxfidu- 
den tt%hioh he is also supported by other scholars. But, 
r i& observedby Prof. Rhys,it is no fatal objection to the view 
we have endeavoured to prove in these pages that the mytho- 
logies of nations, beside the Aryan, also point to the North 
Pole & their original home : for it is not contended that the 
Aryansmay be the only people of northern origin. On the 
Contrary, there are grounds to believe that the five races of mfen 
\ ^pte&ckajan&h) often mentioned in the Rig- Veda may have been 
aid races which lived with the Aryans in their original home, 
for we cannot Bnppose that the Vedic Ary as after their disper- 
sion from the original home met only with five races in their 
migrations, or were divided only into five branches. Bnt the 
question is one which can be finally decided only after a 
good deal of farther research ; and as it is not necessary to 
mis: it up with the question of the original home of the 
Aryans, we may leave it out for the present. If the North 
Pole is conclusively shown to be the cradle of the human race 
hereafter, it would not affect in the least the conclusion we 
have drawn in these pages from a number of definite Vedic 
and Avestio traditions, but if the existence of the Aryan home 
sear the North Pole is proved, as we have endeavouggtto do 
in. the foregoing pagift, by independent testimon ^ iB i sura 
to strengthen the probability of the northern home df Sewhole 
human race? and as the traditions of the Aman people are 
adnatfisdly flatter preserved in the Veda a® the Avesta 
than thosejof any other race, fahfo afer and even desirable to 
treat the question Of the pritjlpR Aryan home independent- 
ly of the general problem take® tip by Dr. Warren and other 
scholars. That the Vedaahd the Avesta are the v oldest books 
| of the Aryta race is nowcohceded by aadS^e ittive Been' 
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that it is tajfe difficult to ascertain, from traditions contained 
therein, the site of the Aryan Paradise, now that webegin 
to search far* it in the light thrown open the snbje# iy 
modern scientific researches. 

Kit if the fact of an early Aryan home in the far north 
is once established by indisputable traditional evidence, it is 
sore to revolutionise the existing views regarding the primi- 
tive history or religion of the Aryan races. Comparative philo- 
logists and Sanskritists, who looked for the primeval home 
“ somewhere in Central Asia,” have advanced the theory that 
the whole progress of the Aryan race, intellectual, social or 
moral, from primeval savagery to such civilisation as is dis- 
closed by the Vedic hymns, was effected on the plains of 
Central^Asia. It was on these plains, we are told, that onr 
oldest ancestors, gazed upon the wonders of the dawn or the 
rising sun with awe and astonishment, or reverentially watched 
the storm-clouds hovering in the sky to be eventually broken 
up by the god of rain and thunder, thereby giving rise to the 
worship of natural elements and thus laying down the founda- 
tions of later Aryan mythology. It was on these plains that 
they learnt the art of weaving, the products of which super- ^ 
seded the use of hides for clothing, or constructed their chariots^ 
or trained their, horses, or discovered the use of metals like 
gold and silver. In short, all the civilisation and culture 
which Comparative Philology proves on linguistic grounds to 
hav^^^fcjommon to the different Aryan races before their 
sepamSws is regarded to have first originated or developed on 
the plains of Oa fttral Asia in post-Glacial times. “ Bjr. 
in his Pre-Mstmc Antiquities of the Aryan Pet^Sf give* u*. 
an exhaustive summary of facta and argiim«bl4.,, : i , ^UJfdiag 
primitive Aryan culture and civilisation which canbededneed, 
from langnistio Paleeology, or 

as a repertory of such, facts the hJk ^stands unrivalled. 3ut, 
we must 'remember .that the .Ksnlssjfef Comparatiye PMlolcgy, 
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Ifoguisticor the historical point of Vipr, areapt to mislead ^ 
8* _|f we hnotv not the site of the original home, or the 
-■fin*' when It was inhabited or abandoned by the ancestors 
of oar race* Comparative Philology may teach ns that cow 
was an animal known and domesticated before the Aryan se- 
paration, or that the art of weaving was known in thosi old 
days, because the words * cow ’ and ‘ weave ’ canj^traced in 
all the Aryan languages. Bat it is now fba$td that equations 
like these do not help us much in definitely ascertaining where 
the united Aryans lived and when the}’ separated; while. recent - 
researches in Archeology and Anthropology have exhibited th^»- 
improbability of a Central Asian Jine of the Aryan races and 
successive migrations therefrom to European cpuntTfos. The 
hypothesis of a Central Asian home is, therefore, now almost 
abandoned; but strange to say, that those, who maintain that 
Europe was inhabited at the beginning of the Neolithic age by 
the ancestors of the races who now inhabit the same regions, 
are prepared to leave undetermined the question whether these 
races originated in Europe or went there from some other land. 
Thus Canon Taylor, in his Origin of the Aryans, confidently 
advises us that we need not concern ourselves with the argu- 
ments of those who assert that Europe was inhabited by the 
ancestors of the existing races even in the Paleolithic period; 
for, says he, “ philologists will probably admit, that within 
the limits of the .Neolithic age, it would ba ffljHfjib le to find suf- 
ficient time for the evolution arid the diffifpatiation of the 
Aryan languages.” 1 In the last ohapter of the same book we 
are further informed that the mythologies of the different 
"branches of the Aryan race must have been developed after 
their separation, and that resemblances, like Dyous-pitar and 
Jupiter, or Vartrna apd Uranus, must be taken to be merely 
verbal and not mythological in their origin. In short, the 
1. See Taylor's Origin 0 f the Aryans, p. 57. ’ 
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t Soropaaa home of the .Aryans are both unwilling teearry 
back the begin»i»g of the Aryan civilisation beyond $££&- 
glaeia^^mes, and we are told that Aryan mythology .and 
religi||| ,caJ3notj therefore, claim any higher antiquity. 

, 4 .\ Aft -such guesses and speculations about the origin of the 
and its civilisation will have nnw to be .revised in 
®ew l^ |t thrown upon the subject by the theory of the 
Arctic hwHe^n pre-Glacial times. We cannot now maintain 
that primitive Aryans were a post-Glaeial race, or that they 
[vanced from barbarism to civilisation in tbe jSTeo’ithie period 
ier&t ftiptral Asia or bn the northern parts of JE,.'ropej nor 
is it possible to argue that because the mythologies of the 
different branches of the Aryan race do not disclose the 'xist- 
enee of common deities, these mythologies must be taken to have 
developed after the separation of the Aryan races from their 
coramofc home. Thus for instance, we are told that though the 
ward Uskas- occurs in Zend as Utshungh , and may bo compared 



to Greek Eos, Latin Aurora , Lithuanian Auszra, Teutonic 
, Asmtro and Anglo-Saxon Rostra, yet it is only in {he Vedic 
mythology that we find Ushas raised to the dignity of the 
goddess of the morning ; and from this we are asked to infer 
that tbe worship of the dawn was developed only on the 
Indian soil. The theory of the Arctic home, however, makes 
it impossible to argue in this Way. If Vedic deities are 
clothed with attduites which are unmistakably polar in their 
origin,-— and in jPpjfease of Ushas, the polar character has been 
shown-igMbe unquestionablagr-we cannot hold that the legends 
pertainilg to 'these deities were developed on the plains of 
Central Asia. It was impossible &r the Indian priests to 
conceive or picture the splendour^ gf the dawn in tha^-s,^ 
*« meet with m the Rig-Ve&jj . fqpt has been show| thal 
the evanescent dawn,*witb which- th§. were f sdniliar, ii%uite 
dissimilar in character tajhe '^^pawn, , ; the aubjec'#t>r iihe 



Vedic hymns* 


the :^6 m ra can be predio- 



» moUthsvina year, or of Trxta orthe Third going down in a 
well, or of the Ashyins rescuing or saving the gods from the 
temporary affliction to which they were again and again {mb' 
jWjfced. These very names may not be found in the Celtic or 
the Teutonic mythology, bnt an examination of the latter has 
been found to disclose the same polar characteristics which 
are possessed by Vedic deities or myths fa ml so long a*iH| 
fundamental coincidence exists between the two, it is|gj|fceasoB- 
aide to contend that the mythologies of the different tranches 
of the Aryan race had no common origin, o ar t hat the reaenS- 
blanees between the names of the deities al ^M ra Jingoistic 
than mythological. The destruction of sifeient Aryan 
home by glaciation and deluge introduces aiSW factor in the 
history Of the Aryan civilisation; and any .short-comings or 
defects in the civilisation of the Aryan races, that are found to 
(have inhabited the northern parts of Europe in the beginning 
iof the Neolithic age, as distinguished from the civilisation 
sof the Asiatic Aryan races, must now be accounted for es the 
‘result of a natural relapse into barbarism after the great 
; catastrophe. It is true that ordinarily we cannot conceive a 
race that has once launched on a career of progress and civili- 
sation suddenly retrograding or relapsing into barbarism. 



pf the eontinu- 
iluvian times. 


But the same rule cannot be applied^to the 
ation of t^^ite-diluvian civilisation 
In the ^pLpmce very few pdfele cedld have .survived a 
cataclysm of such magnitude as the deluge of snow and ice ; 
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ances, amongst •; !&< non-Aryan tribes inifce norih of 
for m the plains of Central Asia. We must ilso bear 
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in mind the feet that tha^raMite' of northern Europe and 
Asia, though temperate at piesent, must have been very ifl Mp 
colder sifter the great deluge,* and the descendants of those 
who had to migrate to these countries from the Polar regions, 
born only to a savage or nomadic life, eonld have, at best, pre- 
served only fragmentary reminiscences of the ante-dilnvian 
culture and civilisation of their forefathers living in the once 
happy Arctic home. Under these circumstances we need not 
be surprised if the European Aryas are found* to be in an in- 
ferior state of civilisation at the beginning of the Neolithic age. 
On the contrary the wonder is that si much of the ante-diluvian 
religion or culture should have been preserved from the ge- 
neral wreck, caqsed by the last Glacia 1 epoch, by the religious 
zeal and intb’3t|^o1 the bards or priests of the Iranian oFthe 
Indian Aryas. Mis true that they looked upon these, relics of 
the ancient civilisation, os a sacred treasure entrusted to them 
to be scrupulously guarded and transmitted to future genera- 
tions. Yet considering the difficulties with which they had to 
contend, wp cannot but wonder how so ranch of the ante- 
dilnvian civilisation, religion, or worship was preserved in the 
Veda or the Avesta. If the other Aryan races have failed to 
preserve these ancient .iraditions so well, it would be un- 
reasonable to argue therefrom that the civilisation or the - 
culture of these races was developed after their separation, 
from tho common stock. 

It has been shown previously that tho climate of the 
k Arctic regions hi the inter-GIacial period waa^a mil d 
temperate as to be almost ^approach to a perp^ll spring^ 
and that there was thenja continent Of land round .'about the 
Pole, the same being submerged during the glacia| epOch. 
The primitive Aryans residing in sack regions must, «B&jp£§re< 
have lived a happy life- The only > . i|feonVeijiene& expertenee^, 
by them was the long A retie night || and we ' have veen^ hovf 
this phenomenon has served 'to givepcise to vnrioas n^sTdr' 
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describing the straggle’betWeea the jibweiito Of light 
and darkness. Theoccurrence of the Arctic night, its tiresome 
length, and 1 the long expected morning light on Hie horizon 
after some months were, naturally enough, the most import- 
ant facts which attracted the attention of onr primeval fore, 
fathers, and it is no wonder if they believed it to be the grea- 
test exploit of their gods when the beneficeut dawn came dawn- 
ing up, after several months of darkness, from the nether world 
of aerial waters* inaugurating a new year ly round, of saeri* 
floes, festivals, or other religigus or socilp ceremonies. It wa.- 
the ^beginning- of the Devayftna, when the powdrs of light 
celebrated' their victory over the demons of darkfiess, and th£ 
Chi|d of the Morning, the Knmara, the leader of the army 
Of gods, walked victoriously along the Devayuna path com- 
mencing the cycle of human ages, or m&nusM yug&, as men- 
tioned in the liig-Veda. The Pitriy&na, or the walk of the 
Manes, corresponded with the dark winter, the duration ol 
which extended in the origins, 1 home from two to six months, 
This was the period of re&t or repose daring which* as observ- 


ed previously, people refrained even from disposing the bodies 
of the dead owing to the absence of sunshine. All social ant 
religions ceremonies or feasts were also suspended during thii 
period as the powers of darkness were believed to be in the 
ascenclaaft. In short, the oldest Aryan calendar was, as re- 
marked by Dr. Schrader, divided into two parts, a summer oi 
seven or ten months and a corresponding winter of five 01 
two months. But it seems to have been an ancient practice 
to reckon the year by counting the recurrence of summers 01 
winter* rather than by combining the two seasons. It is thui 
that W0|Can account for a year of seven or den months in ole 
tube®, or annual sacrificial mttras extending over the same 
period. This calendar. js|»bvioasly unsuited to places to th< 
outh .of the Arctic driipj and the Aryans had/ therefore, U 
change or reft p the pipe, as was done by Numa, in post 
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^fjfe'tbe mortheru jftrts of Europe. And 
.Aosieu «*^4>^fciaa»«w of the Devay&ha *»4 special 

period # locB®.ees aid ceremonies was tenaciously* preserved, 
and eveih nowit is looked upon as a. season of spatial re- 
iigioos lserit. We can, on this theory, easily explain why 
the Gijfihya-Sfttraa attach special importance to the Uttar A- 
ymrtitOm a ceremonial point of view, and why death during 
the Dd&shin&yanajip -regarded as inauspicious. How the 
inter-glaotal year of ' seven or jten mouths was. changed to 
a year of twelve months in postglacial times, and how- the 
equinoctial division which obtaine#at first on the analogy 
of the Devay&na and the Pitriy&na, was subsequently al- 
tered to €&e solstitial one, the old meaning of the word 
Uttar&yafru undergoing ( Or! on, p. 25 /,) a aimilarchange, are 
questions) which,' though important in the history of the 
Aryan calendar, are not relevant in this place ; and we shall, 
therefore, proceed with the subject in hand. It is urged by 
some writers that though the worship of natural elements is 
found to obtain in several ancient Indo-European religions, 
yet its beginnings eannot bs-suppos&l to go back to the tame of 
the common origin of the related peoples. Dr. Schraderlms 
ably refuted this view in the concluding pages of his hook on 
the pre-historic antiquities of Aryan peoples ; and' the theory 
of the Arctic home powerfully supports Dr. Schrader hi j»fe 
conclusions. “If we put aside everything unsafe n-nd ffclwy * , 
observes Dr. Schrader, “that Comparative Mythology and Hi& 
tory of Religion has accumulated on thissQbject, we aiW&IcK 
ly, from the consideration of perfectly trustworthy 
more and more driven, on all sides, assui 
mon basis of ancient European relig^ns wAs a $ 

powers of Nature practised in theludoEufmali^ ' m&y * 


1. See Dr. Schrader’s Pre Ris. £$& 
JevoBB, p, 418, 
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'&k« fltfaAs, ^aAdityas, the 
A^y»aii j^|^ |gjplfeaa are ftf&nd intes^’^lth Polar cha- 
rts tet&Hfe|||^^ ^oes . to ©onfirm the condusion based on 

lingnil|!<%s^pa^' ; er cordon ©tymologipal equations for sty, 
morning, fire, li|ht og'^her natural In short, what- 

ever be the si^^^pbiat from which *v$&- vljfr tho subject in 
question,' we are led to the conclusion thafc*tho .sliir||j| sky 
(Di/aus jtu'td), the sun £8d/#o), tlAggHy?^), the*' Dawn 
( Ushas ), the storm or tbjjfkler already attain- 

ed to the dignity of divine beings orifcgis in the primeval 
period ; and etymological equations ljpi 1 Sanskrit yaj, Zend 
yaz and Greek azomdti, show that these, gods were worshiji- 
ped and sacrifices offered to them to secure their favour even 
in primeval times. "Whether this worship originated, or, in 
other words, whether the powers of nature were invested with 
divine honours only in intffltfMacial times, or in timed anterior 
to it, cannot, as stated above, be ascertained from the materials 
in our hands at present. But this much is beyond - question 
that the worship of tfertse elements, r.s manifestations of divine 
power, had Already become established amongst the undivided 
Arraus in the Arctic home, and the post-diluvian Aryan reli- 
gions were developed from this ancient system of worship 
and sacrifices. We have seen that th'e Big- Veda mentions the 
ancient sacrificers of the race like Manu, Angirasejs, Phrigus 
and others, and the fact that they completed their sacrificial 
sessions in seven, nine or ten months proves that they were 
the sacrificers of the undivided Aryans in their Arctic home. 
It was these sacrificers who performed the sacrifices of the 
people daring a summer of £ev$jh or tea months and wor- 
shipped the matntinai deities With offerings in primeval 
times. » But when jthe sun went down below the horizon, 
these sftcrifbars naturally closed their sessions and made their 
offerings only, to Yritrahan, the chief hero in the Straggle with 
the demons of darkness, in order that he may, invigorated by 
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system ^fsaorifieeB exiftpd ibinter-glac 
■ maintain tha‘t*ssac»fiea r * ! 

Si1 JUyan mllgioja^pi is'* misi 

originate! m waip^^eiB tinly ’ in' .poet-gl 
dwelfc, 1 ^ , some ‘length on the qnefatioiv 
worship aqd- ritual injttia place beoaqa#$he thdiary of the 
Arctic home very jrfrjjjfcioses, uU^y oplniq^ the fallacious 
character of mattyHiHft. existing views cm this subject. 
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A people, who $.aJ§jonle to wors 
as manifestations m divine will and 
developed language oi' their ow!i, and who had already evolved 
a legendary literaiuie out of the Arcftic conditions of the year 
in their *eongenili iA hOme near the North Pole, may well be 
expectedl§t> ha^/jRaSe a goo^fel vance in civilisation. But 



very few intoans f>y- whi^we can ascertain 
' the exact degree of -pivi h Hatl^iyiti ai ne<b the undivided 

- Ary&rifnn their primitive liomeApComparative Philology tells; 
ns that primitive Aryans werejpmiliar \jith th<f art of spin-i 
ning and weaving, drnew and jyerked *if ’hnetals, constructed! 
boats and chariots^founded and dived in cities, carried 6n bay«[ 
mg and selling, and* pjpmade papiderable progress ^n agri-| 
culture^ We also, know that imp#tant social or political in-K- 
stitutions or organisations, as for instance^ marriage or the! 
laws of property, prevailed amongst the forefathers of ouri 
race in those early days? and linguistic pala;owtology faraisfoSj 
us with » long list of the fauna and' the flora known 
undivided Aryans. These ^ important linguistic discover*#^ T 
and taking them as they are, they evidently dish lose a s£at$ ' 
of civilisation higher than that of the savages of the Ned&qi,; 
age. But in the, light of the Arctic theory we are. naturally^ 
led to inquire if the culture ^of the punitive Aryans waseon* \ 
filled only to the level disclosed by €oi|pe*ativi Philology/o^; 
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efcer of mw^'-i^be deities ai* ono© ©mAles-w 
'^j WwKk .fchea to the primitive period Sfe a when their names 
^. j #^# >g»d -in. all the Aryan languages ; and the reaolts of 
^pj^R*?.|ve Philology regarding primitive Aryan culture will 
checked and revised in the same way. The very 
feet t&& after compulsory dispersion from their mother land 
[the surviving Aryans, despite the fragmentary civilisation they 
/carried with them, were able to establish their supremacy over 
the races they came across in their migrations from the ori- 
ginal home at the beginning of the post-Glacial period, and 
that they succeeded, by conquest or assimilation, in Aryanising 
the latter in language, thought and religion under circum- 
stances which could not he expected to be favourable to them, 
is enough to prove that the original Aryan civilisation must 
have been of a type far higher than that of the non- Aryan ractfs, 
or than the one found among the Aryan races that migrated 
southward after the destruction of their home by the Ice Age. 
So long as the Aryan faces inhabiting the northern parts of 
Europe in the beginning of the Neolithic age were believed 
to be autochthonous there was no necessity of going beyond 
the results of Comparative Philology to ascertain the degree 
t of civilisation attained by the undivided Aryans. But nfjjs y e 
see that the culture of the Neolithic Aryans is obviously d»|y 


|a relic, an imperfect fragment, of the culture attained "by the 
undivided Aryans in their Arctic home ; and it would, , there- 
fore, be unreasonable to argue that such and such civilisstion, 
05 culture cannot be predicated of the undivided Aryans 
ria&gly beeaus$ '|r©rds indicating the same are found only in 
some and i^^' aft^tl^^ Aryan languages, jn other' words, 
thongj^we n 5 ay f accent" the results of Comparative Philology 
so far ,u£ |hey go, we shall have to be mpre ^autioua hereafter 
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etymological equation*, for 
the mifte caanot” be^boo^ed in all the Aryan languages. 
Wo have, it is true, no means of ascertaining how me 
original civilisation 4ms lost in the delnge, but/ 
on tH^peeount, deny that some portion of it must* 
irrecoverably lost in the great cataclysm that deeti 
original home. Under^these circumstances all 
safely assert is that tM degree of culture diselc 
parative Philology is A lowest or the minimum that can be 
predicated of the undivided Aryans. It is important to bear 
this reservation in mind because undue importance is some- 
times attached to the results of Comparative Philology by a 
kind of reasoning w^ich appeared all right so long the ques- 
tion of the site of the original home was unsettled. But now 
that we know that Aryan race aud religion are both infer- 
Glacial and their ultimate origin is lost in geological anti- 
quity, it does not stand to reason to suppose that the inter-0h*i 
cial Aryans were a race of savages. The archaeologists, it is j 
true, have established the succession of the ages of. Stone, 
Browse and Iron; and according to this theory the Aryan raw 
must havo once been in the Stone age. But there is nothing/ 
in archaeology which requires us to place the Stone age of ibj|: 
Aryan raws in post-Glacial times ; and when Comparative 
’ hAs established the fact that undivided Aryans were: 
with the use of metals, it becomes dear that 
ivilisjation reached by the undivided Ary 
aev#ff higher than tb^, -culture of the 
of the age of metals. 1r| ^ve referred*^ 
chapt^V oH the book to the opinion of| 
gista^hat tiie metal age was introdj 
conntmai' either by commerce or 
going’ffiere from outside, and tfritP 
with its inler-Glaciai'' civilisation le 
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to an imfcaner which illustrates 
tfoe daftge» of relying exclusively on Comparative Philology in 
this respect Bt. Schrader hae shown that copper, at any rate, 
TE^Jatf^ Arya aSj a nd he’atanats the possi- 

bility that tbiametal may, in isolated, cases, have been employ- 
ed in the manufacture of weapons like fighting knives or 
lance-heads. Bat we are told that there are linguistic difficul- 
ties which prevent as from assuming that gold and silver were 
known in the primitive period. On an examination of the sub- 
ject it will, however, be seen that in caqpe like these the phi- 
lologist relies too much on his own mphods or follows them 
too rigidly. For instance hhalkos (copgeror bronze) is men- 
tioned by Homer as a medium of exchange (11. vil, 472); 
and Compare! ive Philology discloses t%o etymological equa- 
tions, one derived from the root *mei (Sans, me) denoting 
‘ barter, ? and the other derived from the Sanskrit hi, Greek 
priamai, meaning purchase. The Rig-Veda (VIII, 1, 6) also 
mentions a measure of value called & hulka, and, as the word is 
used in later Sanskrit literature to denote a snuM pajynent 
made at a toli-honsd, it is not unlikely that Jtulka #igwally 
meant a small coin of copper or bronze similar in c}$jd»nl$r to 
the kkalkos mentioned by Homer. Now it is true t&t ordi- 
narily Greek kh, is represented by k in Sanskrit, aid that if 
this rule be rigidly applied to the present case it would not 
be possible to phonetically identify kkalkos with ehulka . 
Philologists have, therefore, tried to compare kkal k jft | with 
Sanskrit krlku or ktiku. But, as remarked by Dr^ Mgptder, 
the connection seems to be altogether improbable, J$mk$ is 
not a Vedie word, nor does ft mean copper'or bronze. * Despite 
the phonetic difficulty, — a&d the difficulty is not so serious 'as 
it seems to be at the^ firs^ght, for Sanskrit eh is represented 
by & in Greek," afidllbis'^ ^nietimes givea place to the aspir- 
ated ^,ylVn» therefore, inclined to identify MnJheev with 

sAubtoj and if this is correct, we must conclude that undivided 

+&***»** 
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as a nhppnro «f exch ange, There are many other pdihet; #i> 
milar.ifc oharaeter. Bat it is impossible to go frriih«* into 
this subject in this place. 1 only want to point out the. 
reservation with which we shall have now to accept the re- 
sults of Comparative Philology in forming our estimate of the 
degree of culture reached by the primitive Aryans, and show 
that when the primitive Aryan culture is carried back to the 
inter-Glacial age, the hypothesis that primitive Aryans were' 
hardly better^han . the savage races* of the present day. 
at once falls tb.the griped. If the civilisation of some Aryan ■ 
races in the Neolithic age appears to be inferior or imperfect 
it most, therefore, b& as observed above, ascribed to relapse, or 
retrogression after tkf destruction of the ancient civilisation by 
the Ice Age, and the necessarily hard and nomadic life led by 
the people who survived the cataclysm. The Asiatic Aryans, 
it is time, were able to preserve a. good deal more of the origin- 
al religion and culture, but it seems to be mainly due to their 
having incorporated the old traditions into their religious 
hymns or songs ; and made it the exclusive business of a • 

’ few^ jjfe erve and hand dow/i with religious scrupulosity 
these pripfrs pad songs to fature generations by means of me- 
mory socially .trained and cultivated for the purpose. Bufili 
even thgn how, difficult the task was can be very well seen 
froixfthe f^pfc that a greater portion of the hymns and songs ' f 
- * ” y-domprised iu the A veata has been lost ; and though;. 

is better preserved, still what we have at present in 
only ^portion of the literature which Is believed on good 
gtontedsvte have once been in existence-. . It may seem pass- 
ing strange that these books shquld dtsdassto as tho.teristence 
of an original Arctic home sa tuaAy cAturies after tW tradi- 
tions were. incorporated • 

foregoing 'paged sho^ihat ^&V£jgt$. 
hold that the Neolithic-' i 





thinks, progressive, tot, 4$v 
| least, . retn^ressive savages working only 

Wch randua nf the aijiwiiluvian civilisation* Is W®»;- saved 
worn itsigeneral wreck, 1 »-, % ' 

$itt thong# the Vedic or Aryan people «ft$4Wr rsHgion 
and tolture can thaa.be traced to the last inter-glacial period, 

though we that the degree-of coltore attained by 
tS&jiidmitive Aryans was of a higher type than some scholars 
i m to be to assign to them,, yet there are many 

| find# in. the jlnmitive Aryan history which still remain 
iJsolM,. For iW|bi& when and where the Aryan race 
was d fe l^tiatef' frta g j a Bisf human races, or how and where 
the AnS pfo eech waBdeveloped, are important quStit&as from 
the aia j^Bl Iofiacai point of view, bat we have, at present, no 
means wljjjaswer the same satisfactorily. It is quite poss- 
ible that other, human races might have lived with the Aryans 
in their home at this time ; but the Vedic evidence is silent 
on this point. The existence of the human race is traded by 
geologists to the Tertiary era ; and it is now geologically cer- 
tain that the gigantic changes wrought on this globe by 
glacial epochs were witnessed by man. But anthropology does 
not supply us with any data from which we can ascertain 
when, where, or how the human race came to he differenti- 


ated according to colour or language. On the contrary, it is 
now proved that at the earliest^dabe at which human remains 
have been fonnd, the race was already divided Into several 
sharply ’distinguish^ types ; and this, as observed by Baing, 
'leaves the question of man’s ultimate origin completely open 
to speculation, and enables both monogehists and polygenists 
to contend ft# their respective views *ith planribi#'|^^ 
ments and without fear of being refuted by facte.* The evdd* 
once, set forth in. the foregoing pages, does not enable us to 


1. Max Muller’a Last Susaje, pp. 172 ff. * r : | s - 

2. M&jg’fe JdttHuh Origins, $p. r.¥^: 
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solveany of those questions regarding the ultimate origin of 
the human race or even of the Aryan people or their language 
and religion. have nothing in this evidence for ascert- 
aining how far the existence of the Aryan race can be traced 
back to pre-glacial, as distinguished from inter-glae&Str times; 
or whether thj> race was descended fhaaja, single pair (mo- 
nogeny) or plurality of pairs ( polygeny /fp the remotest ages. 
The traditional evidence collected by us only warrants us in 
taking back the Aryan people and their civilisation from the 
Temperate zone in post-glacial to the Arctic regions in inter- 
glacial times. It is true that Aryans and their culture or 
religion cannot be supposed to have devolved alUpf a sud- 
den at the close of the last inter-glacial period, ana the ulti- 
mate origin of both must, therefore, be placed in remote geo- 
logical times. But it is useless to speculate on this question 
without further evidence, and in the present state of our 
knowledge we must rest content with the result that though 
Aryan race or religion can be traced to the last interglacial- 
period yet the ultimate origin of both is still lost in geolo- 
gical antiquity. * / 

I cannot conclude this chapter without/ oriefly examin- 
ing the bearing of our results on the views entertained by 
Hindu theological scholars regarding the origin, character and 
authority of the Vedas. It is a question which has been dis- 
cussed with more or less acuteness, subtlety, or learning ever 
since the dayB of the Br&hmanas ; and from a purely theologi- 
cal point of view I do not think there remains anyunigtoba 
now said upon it. Again for the purposes of scientific iuvetd^- 
gation it is necessary to keep the theological and the antiqua- 
rian aspect of the question quite distinct from^ach other. Yet 
‘’ when our investigation, conducted e| strict scientific lines,ia 
completed, we may usefully <mm||ve our coricltwwhn wfih - 
the theological views and see how 'mjm they harmonise or clash 
with each ether. In Jhct no Hindt||rho reads a book tikethe 
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Vedas are eternal {iittya), without a beginning 
id alaa^ofc masted by a human author la-pw$m~ 
Wad we are told that these attributes have been predi- 
ct ear saeted b<wk<f from the most ancient times known 
or philosophers, f he whole of the third Volume 
Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts is devoted to the 
dise^sion of' this subject, a number of original passages and 
arguments bearing on which are there collected, including 
S&yana’s lucid summary in the introduction to his commen- 
tary on the Ilig-Vede ; and more recently the late Mahft- 
m«hop^h ^ 8a »r&fc jto!lma Sh&stri Bodas, the editor of the 
Bom|py ,ed||c5flr of the Rig-Veda, has done the same in a 
Saadirit pamphlet, the second edition of which is now pub-; 
liehed by his son, Mr. M. R. Bodas, of the Bombay High Court 
Bar* I shall, therefore, give in this place only a summary of 
the different views of Hindu theologians, without entering 
into the derails of the controversy which can be studied from 
the above books. The question before ns is whether the Vedic 
hymns, that is* not only the words of the hymns but also the 
religions system found or referred to therein, are the composi- 
tions of the lliahis to whom they are assigned in the Anu- 
kr amaaik fts, or the ancient Indexes of the Veda, in the sense 
in, which the Sb&kunfcala is a composition of KAlid&sa ; or 
whether these hymns existed from times immemorial, in 
other words, whether they am eternal and without a’begiaaiag. 
the hymns themselves are naturally the b&t evidence 
the poinh* But* as shewn by Dr. Muir ip the second Raptor 
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' o ver their eij 
|%ith dicers, 34), 

widcte oa their face seem %, be the evetj|s of th 
side with passages wherie 'the poet S&ys that he has firttils 
(/W), : geBe:teted (Jan), or fabricated#*^/!) a new<$meyiw 
or ap&rvyaf hymn, much in the same way as a carpenter 
fashions a chariot (I, 47, 2; 62, 13; II, 19, 8; IV, 40^8%,, 
VIII, 96, 5; X, 23, 6; 39,14; 54, 6; 160,5: &e.); <&. *ith 
hymns is which we are plainly |pld that they are composed by 
so and so, the son of so and so, (I, 60, 5; X, 63, 17; 67, 1; &c.)» 
therefore to be found in the Rig- Veda itself an equally large 
number of .hymns where the Rishis state in un m istakable 
terms that the hymns snng by them were the rggtpts qf in* 
spiration from Iudra, Vanina, Soma, Aditj *ao r‘Some' other 
deity; or that the Vedic verses (richah) dued^p emSbtfted 
from the Supreme Parasha, or some other divine fburiif or 
that they were given by gods ( de.vj.tt a ), or generated by them 
. and only seen or perceived (paskyat) by the poets in later 
times, (1, 37, 4; II, 23, 2; VII, G6, 11; Vin^to&j X, 72, 
1; 88, 8; 90, 9; &c.). We are also told that (Speech) 
,is nityd or eternal (VIII, 73, 0, also of. X, 125); or that the 
gods generated the divine V&ch and also the hymns (VIII, 
400, 10; 101, 16; X, 88, 8). The evidence of the Vedic hymn? 
does not, therefore, enable us to decide the question; one .'tfruy . 
or the other; but if the composition of the hymns #•:' ojgoe 
ascribed to human effort, and *once to divine inspim$gbn,pi 
to the gods directly, it is clear that at least some of t-fry „ 
old Rishis believed the hymns to jhave been sung hhd^';| 
spiration or generated directly by> the goddeai i’pfc' j 


jjks r deities. We nay reconcile the former ii 
Hlb the pass&ges where the hym& ire 
•human effojt, .on the supposition th|| the pbots 

hymns hflk^d thea^lves t» ha V * 

tion. fails t4uceooutfbr the 
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% £t&, ,$M» Ya|as,«od, the Stoan, all emanated from 
the Supreme Parasha or the gode; and we.must, therefore, 
cojwladethat the tradition about the eternity of theVedas, or 
iheir^ divine origin is as old as the Veda itself. Accordingly, 
when we come to the Br&hmanas and the Upanishads, ,we na- 
turally find the same view prevailing. They tell us that the 
Rig-Veda proceeded from Agni (fire), the Yajur-Veda from 
Vftyu^wind), and the Sftma-Veda from Sftrya (the sun), and 
that these three deities got their warmth from Praj&p&ti who 
practised tapas for the purpose, (Shat. Br&h. XI, 5, 8, 1 
AifBr&h. V, 32-34; CMn. Up. IV, 17, 1); or that the JTedas 
lure the breathings of the Supreme Being (Brih. Up. II, 4, 10); 
or that Praj&pati by means of the eternal V&ch created the 
Vedas and everything else in this world; and the same view 
is met with in the Smntis like those of Manu (I, 21-23) and 
others, or in the Pur&nas, several extracts from which are 
given by Dr, Muir in the volume above referred to. It-is 
admitted that the Vedas, with other things, are destroyed, at 
the end of a Kalpa, by the deluge (pralaya) which overtakes 
the world at the time. But we are told that this does not af- 
fect the question of the eternity of the Vedas, as they are re- 
promulgated at the beginning of the new Kalpa by Brahma 
himself after the grand deluge, and by the Rishis, who survive, 
after minor deluges. The authority generally quoted in ‘sup- 
port of this view is a verse from the Mab&bb&rata (Sh&n- 
ti-Parvan, Chap. 210, v. 19) which says, “ The great Rishie, 
empowered by Svayambhft (the self-born), formerly obtained, 
through tapas (religious austerity), the Vedas and the Itih&- 
sas, which had disappeared at the end of the (preceding) 
Yuan” 1 The RisMs are, therefore, called the seers.md hot 

. . , . _ [ , n « , » , ^ ^ r it i i li^ rr 

1. The verse is as fellows 

#*r- I ll Bhavabhfttj, tJtt. 1, 15, 

Kimifttrly says la another connection .•— ! WgHNt WRfiWW t!*W|T I ff* 

wswfl h qw-s&qwq JtWP I eiidw sir- 

» idae cf. $ig. VIII, fi», 6, quoted infra. i 
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I4«a. ot^cwafe ppkhto, branches car recensions of the 
Tsettu^e, lC6$haka, &e,, as well as the statements in the Yfiie 
Jhypme| ‘which say that so and so has m0e or generitfMMmi 
#ad «### hymn, are understood to mean that thei|#|i^- 
lar$bgkb& or hymn was perceived, and only permved,hiy 
the particular Rishi or poet. It is not, however, till we ophite- 
to the works of the authors and expositors of the djfletobt 
echoo^xof Hindu philosophy ( darshanas ) that we find the 
doctrine of the eternity of the Vedas subjected to a searching 
elimination; and, as remarked by Dr. Muir, one who reads 
the discussions of these writers cannot fail to be struck ^ with 
the , acuteness of their reasoning, the logical predawn with 
which their arguments are presented, and |hd^eca^hal live- 
liness and ingenuity of their illustrations.” 1 TTOy ^Mfeaar wit- 
ness to the fact tL t so far as tradition went, — an Unbroken 
tradition of great antiquity, — there was no remembrance of 
the Vedas having been ever composed by or ascribed jfohpy 
human anthor; and taking into consideration the learning and 
the*’ piety of these scholars, their testimony must be regarded 
as an unimpeachable proof of the existence of such a tradition, 
which was considered ancient several centuries before the 
Christian era. But though a tradition whose high antiquity can 
. be so well established deserves to be 'seriously consadetodin 
our investigations regarding the character of the V a fea- 
it is, after all, a negative proof, showing; it may he : mipd, : 
nothing more than no hnman author of the Veda hajp'hgspf 
known from times beyond the memory of all the y 
scholars. Jaimini, the anthor of Mim&ms4 Sutras, 
further deduces (1, 1, 5) the eternity of the Vedas ftotothOi 
* lation or connection between words aj^d their mauojfa gi , 
he holds to be eternal {avipattika) ^|d not 
word is defined to be an aggregate # letters 
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order, and its sense is saidU be conveyed by these letters fol- 
lowing* each other in a definite succession. But Grammarians 
me not satisfied with this vie^and maintain that the sense of 
a wonf is not exjpessed by aggregate of its constituent 
letters which are transient, but by a certain super-sensuous 
entity, called sphota (i. ef, manifested from sphvt), which su- 
pervenes the aggregate of the letters as soon as they we pro- 
nounced, and reveals their meaning. Jaimini denies that there 
Me words in the Vedas which denote any transient objects, and 
Us the Vedic words and their sense are eternal, it follows, ac- 
cording to him, that the Vedas are self-demonstrative, or that 
they shine, like the sun, by their own light, and are, therefore, 
perfect and infallible. If particular parts of the Vedas are 
designated after some. Rishis, it does not, we are told, prove 
those sages to have been their authors, but merely the teachers 
who studied and handed them down. B&darayana, as inter- 
preted by Shanfear&ch&rya (I, 3, 26-33), the great leader of the 
V ed&nta School, accepts the doctrine of the eternity of sound 
or words, but adds that it is the species to which the word 
belongs, and not the word itself, that is eternal or indestruct- 
ible, and, therefore, though the names of deities, like Indra 
and others, which are all created and hence liable to destruc- 
tion, are mentioned in the Veda, it does not affect the question 
of its eternity as the species to which Indra and others are said 
to belong is still eternal. In short, Vedic names and forms of, 
species are eternal, and it is by remembering these that the 
world is created by Brahma at the beginning of each Kalpa, 
(Maitr. Up., VI, 22). The Veda is, therefore, the original 
WORD the source from which every thing else in the world 
emanated, and as such it cannot but be eternal ; and it is 
interesting, as pointed; out by Prof. Max Muller in his Lectures 
on Veddnta Philosophy , to compare this doctrine with that of 
Divine Logos of the Alexandrian Sfehools in the West. The 
Naiy&yikas, on the other hand, deny the doctrine of the eter- 

j * * * 
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nity of Bound, or word, but hold that the authority of the 
Vedas is established by the fact of their having emanated 
from competent (dpta) person^ who had an intuitive percep- 
tion of duty (sdfa/^Jirita-dhc&mdwh, as Yaska puts it), and 
whose competence is fully proved by the efficacy of such 
of the Vedic injunctions as relate do mundane matters, and 
can, therefore, be tested by experience ; while the author of 
the Vaisheshika Sfitras clearly refers (I, 1, 3) the Veda to 
Ishvara or God as its framer. The Sankhyas (S&nkhya Su- 
tras, V, 40-51) agree with the Naiyftyikas in rejecting the 
doctrine of the eternity of the connection of a word with 
its meaning; and though they regard the Veda as paurusheya 
in thesense that it emanated from the Primeval Parasha, yet 
they maintain that it was not the result of a conscious effort 

■4 Ik 

on the part of this Purnsha, but only an unconscious emi nation 
from him like his breathing. According to this view thf Veda 
cannot be called eternal in the same sense as the Mimfimsa- 
kas have done, and, therefore, the texts which assert the eter- 
nity of the Vedas, are said to refer merely to “the on- 
broken continuity of the stream of homogeneous succession n 
( Veda-nityatd-vdkydni cha, Mj&tiydnupfirei-pravdMnuc/ickeda • 
pardni). 1 Patanjali, the great grammarian, in his gloss oi 
P&nini IV, 3, 101, solves the question by making a distinc- 
tion between the language (the succession of words or letters, 
iparydnupuni, as we find it in the present texts) of the 
Vedas and their conte nts (arth a\ . and- observing that the 
question of the eternity of the Vedas refers to their sengq 
which is eternal or permanent (artko nityak), and not to the 
order of their letters, which has not always remained the same 
(varndnuptlrtt anityd), and that it is through this difference 

— — — _ 

1. Cf. VedtoaparibhfisM, Agama-paddK-higfla, p, $5, quoted fa Mahft- 
roahopAdbylya Jhalkikar's NyAya-tesha, 2nd| Ed. p. 736, #*/». i— - 

fir 
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ip the latte* respect tkU w&ltffais' tlie€iffe»nt visions of 
Kp$hae, Kal&pas, Mudakas, PippaMdas and so on* This new 
is- oppose# to tfiat of the Mlmfttiisakas who hold both sense 
and orderof words to bo eternal. But Patfgjali is led to reject 
the doctrine ofthe eternity of the order or words, because in 
tbiat case we cannot account for the different versions or ,Sh&- 
khfts dfthe same Veda, all of which are considered to beequal- 
lyhnthoritative though their verbal readings are sometimes 
different. Patanjali, as explained by his commentators Kaiy- 
yata and N&goji Bhatta, ascribes this difference in the differ- 
ent versions of the Veda to the loss of the Vedic texts in the 
jmtlayas or deluges which occasionally overtake the world, 
and their reproduction or repromulgation, at the beginning of 
each new age, by the sages, who survived, according to their 
remembrance. 1 Each manvantara or age has thus a Veda of 
its own which differs only in expression and not in sensg! from 
the ante-diluvian Veda, ancpthat different recensions of co-ordi- 
nate authority of the sameveda am due to the difference in the 
remembrance of the liishis whose Sanies are associated with the 
different Sh&kh&s, and who repromulgate, at the beginning of 
the new age, the knowledge inherited by them, as a sacred 
trust, from their forefathers in the preceding. Kalpa. This 
view substantially accords with that of Vy&sa as recorded in the 
verse from the Mah&bMrafca quoted above. The later expositors 
of the different schools of philosophy have further developed 
these views of the Sutra-writers and criticised or defemjpd the 
doctrine of the self-demonstrated authority of the scriptural 
text %,(shabdm-pr(m&m) in various ways. But we cannot 
./■j0kF Patanj a! rewords are,— sftvfr W fiT 

w s ri r rsflrk i waplf wr vftfkwrr j 

flTfir UrTSRp aRmpratt aflrWriSr a Nfigeji Bhatfa in Ms gloss 

quoti&tbe v^rae— ; arid -observe# that 
WIT 3) doe* not require m to. assume 

that order of words was the s^ne in the hew i^ee Moir 0, % T. y 
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ge«ri»th«ir eMiorate^dwcntofoBs in this place; tm h it 
neeesaarg to do eo/for eventually* we lave to fall bask upon 
thd visafe ef VfSm and Patanjali, mentioned above, if the' 
deatrootito of the Vedas during each pralaya, and its repro- 
mnlgatiMj at the commencement of the new age is admitted. 

Sue!* in brief are the views entertained by Hindu ortho- 
dox theologians, scholars and philosophers in regard to the 
origin, character and anthority of the Vedas; and on compar- 
ing themwith the results of our investigation, it will be found 
that Patanjali’s and Vy Asa’s view about the antiquity and the 
eternity of the Vedas derives material support from the theory 
of the Arctic home which we have endeavoured to prove in 
the fotogoing pages on strict scientific and historical gro unds- 
It has been shown that Vedic religion and worship are both 
inter-glacial ; and that though we cannot trace th$ir ultimate 
origin, yet the Arctic character of the Vedic deities folly 
proves that the powers of Nature represented by them had 
been already clothed with divine , attributes by the primitive 
Aryans in their original home round about the North Pole, or 
the Mem of the Pur&nas, When the Polar home was destroy- 
ed by glaciation, the Aryan people that survived the ca ta- 
strophe carried with them as much of their religion and wor- 
ship. as it was possible to do under the circumstances and 


the relic, thus saved from the general wreck, was the Wf? of 
the Aryan religion in the posfc-Glacial age. The whole period 
from th^commencement of the post-Gkeial era to the. birth 
of Buddha may, on this theory, be approximately divided into 
fonr parts 

10000 or 8000 B. C.— -The destruction of the original _ 
heme by the last lee Age and the commencement i t 
post-Glacial period. \ 

*8000-5000 B. G , — The age of rniit^on' from th$ origin 
hr me. The survivors of the Ar^^race roamed over*: the 
mtthera parts of Europe and A& ha search of ?rfrr% 
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» suitable for new settlements. The vernal equips was then 
in the constellation of PunarvaeB, and' as Aditi is the 
presiding deity of Punarvasfi, according to the termino- 
logy adopted by me in Orion, this may, therefore, be call- 
, ed the Aditi or the Pre-Orion Period. 
j 8000-^3000 B, C.—The Orion Period, when the vernal equi- 
' ‘ ads was in Orion. Many Vedic hxpns can be traced to 
the early part of this period and%ie bards of the race 
seem to have not yet forgotten the real import or signi- 
ficance of the traditions of the Arctic4$me inherited by 
them. It was at this time that first attempts to re- 
, form the calendar and the sacrificial system appear to 
have, been Ipft ematically made. 

300Q^40 Qj^P -Th^Krittik& Period, when the vernal 
eqoinpWjKn the Pleiades. The Taittiriya Samhitfi, and 
the BrMMPbas, , which begin the series of nakshatras witik 
the evicj^tfy the produc' ons of this pe- 

riody The* c^ftMatioJHthe hymns i^to also 

appears to be Jfc^rkipMhe early pBrC’Tof this period. 
The traditions^K^^, .i Mafe^ai)|k ial Arctic home had 
grown dim often misunder- 

stood, making the%0t %j>nj ay? r e and more unintel- 
ligible/ The saerificj^sy stent and the numerous details 
thereof found in the Br&kmanas seem to have been 
developed dnring this time. It was at the end of his 
Period that the V efiid^a-jyotisha wasoriginally com- 
posed, or at any rate t$I position of tff|jieqoinoxe$ men- 
tioned therein observed* and ascertained. 

% 1400-800 B. C. — The Pre-Buddhistic Period, when the 
Sfttras and the Philosophical systems made their ap- 
pearance. 

These period? 15 ?er slightly from those mentioned by me 
in Orton ; bat the change is needed in consequence of the 
theory of the Arctic home which carries back the begin® ng of 
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Fse-Orfoa or the Aditi Feriod to the commencement Of 
pve®6®t past-GIacial era. In the language of the Par&nas 
the firlt period aftw the close of the Ice Age (8000-5000 
he calral the Krita Yoga, or the age of wander- 
ing, as the Aitareya Br&hmana (VII, 15) describes it to be. 
It was the period when the Aryan races, expatriated from 
their mother land, roamed over the northers parts of Europe 
and ASIa in se|rch iJPbew homes. It is doubtful if the Br&h- 
mana meant a# much when it described Krita to be tho age 
of Ivandering. 'But nevertheless it is interesting to notice the 
new light thrown upon the characteristics of the four Yogas 
mentioned in the Brahmana. Thus we are told that “Kali 
is lying, Pvapara is slowly moving, tYet&fs standing up, aid 
Krita is wandering. ” 1 Dr. Hang nhdeniHM^th^itamia to 
refer to the game of dice, and other ^cho^^HMf p&posed 
different interpretations. But in the ligld om|^Krctic theory 
we may as well suppose thm^the of life 

through ^ whkh the Aryan nfl| had ^jpPEss in^osfc-Glacial 
times^ Atom wandering in search of homes to final settlement 



described, somewhat 
of the sixteen ancient 
invaded in sucoee- 
part from this verse* we 
of the above periods 


first 


in some lands of their 
after the manner of the 
lands created by 
sion by Angra Mainj^P BTit e 
can very well see that 'during tl 
the Aryan races had no fixed homo, and many must^ave been 
the settlements made and abaniitayl by them before they per- 
manently 8ettle|«m congenial jKidg. I have already stated 
above that Aryan religion and ^Wship are both inter-glacial} 
and that Vedic religion and ritnal is a post-Glacial develop- 
ment of each relics of the ancient religion as were preserved 
from the general wreck caused by thrice Age; and tide affords 
in my opinion a safe basis to compere our 
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W« may not be able to 
be 

survived the catastrophe, 
wth^ immediate desreadants, mast haYe ‘iaeoj|»orat®i iBto 
hymns the religions knowledge they lltd inherited as a sacred 
trust from Hair forefathers at the first opportunity, that 
iVboonafier $aey pete mb to me# *t least temporary settle- 
ments. !Ehe hymns cannot* therefore, be supposed to premul- 
gate # new religion consciously or unconscipasly ev^ved on 
the plains of Central Asia in post-GlaciaWtimes ; and the 
Polar character of the Vedic deities -removes every doubt 
abtSfa point. How far the language of the hymns, as We have 
them at present, resembled the ante-diluvian forms of speech 
fa a different question? and according to Patanjali and Vy&sa, 
we are hot here' Concerned with the words or the syllables of 
the hy«Jns, which, it. is admitted, have not remained per- 
manent. We have to foot to the subject matter of the hymns; 
mad there is no reason to doubt either the competency or 
the trU8$|i©rtbiness of the Vedic hards to execute what they 
considered to be their sacred task or duty, viz., that of preserv- 
ing and transmitting, for the benefit of future generations, the 
religious knowledge they had inherited from their aate-diln- 
vian forefathers. It was bv an agency similar to this that 
the hymns have been preserved accent for accent, according to 
the low^t estimate, for the last 3000 or 4000 years ? and 
what fa achieved in more recent times can certainly be held to 
have been done by |fiL»lder bards in times when the tradi- 
tions about the ArJfehome and religion whre still fresh ip 
their mind. We may- also observe that the hymns were 
publicly eung and recited, and the whole jorntpunity, which 
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’say that those who 
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rectly preserved in the form of traditions by the disciplined 
memory of the Bisbis until it was incorporated first Into 
crnde%s contrasted with the polished hymns (au-uktas) of 
the Rig- Veda in the Orion period, to be collected later on 
in Masalas and finally into Samliit&s $ and that the subject 
matter of these hymns is inter-glacial, though its ultimate 
origin is still lost in geological antiquity. Without mix- 
ing up the theological and historical views we may, therefore, 
now |ipte the two in parallel columns as follows 
Theological view. Historical view. 

1. The Vedas are eternal 1. The Vedic or the Aryan 

( nitya ), beginning-less (and- religion can be proved to be 
di), and not made by man inter-glacial ; bnt its ulti- 
( a-paurusheya ). mate origin is still lost in 

geological antiqnity. 

2. The Vedas were destroy- o. Arvjai^religion and cul- 

ed in the deluge, at the end f ur0 wer? destroyed daring the 
of the last Kalpa. last Glacial period that in- 

vaded the Arctic Aryan home. 

3. At the beginning of the z The Vedic hy m „„ were 

present Kalpa, the iiishis, sung j n post-Glacial times tar 
through tapas, reproduced in poets, w ho had inherited the 
substance, if not in form, the knowledge or contents there- 
ante-dilnvian Vedas, which 0 f in an unbroken tradition 
they carried in their memory from their ante-diluvian fore- 
by the favour of god. fathers. 

On a comparison of the two ftoiapms it will be found 
that the tradition about the destxuctidn^and the reproduction 
of the Vedas, recorded by VyAsa in tite MaMbhftrata verse re- 
ferred to above, must be taken to have been founded sub- 
stantially on a historical fact. It is true that according, to 
the Purftnic^ chronology the beginning ’^ the current Kaipa hl 
placed several thousands of years before the present time; 
but if, according to the estimates of some modern geolo- 
' . * 88 
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period is, even now, saidtotVe com- 
, 4 itfeneed ms# §0,000 years ago, if not earlier, we wAM be 
* u math surprised at the Ptriiiuo estimate, especially when, as 
Stated above, it is found to disclose a real tradition of 10,000 
yaws assigned to a cycle of the four yagas, rite first of which 
began with the new Kalpa, or, in the language of geology, 
wfth lie present post»Glacial period. Another point wherein 
t&two Views may be said to differ is fie berii^ag-loss-BWs 
(anMitm) of the Vedas. It is imposrihk|Bs ^^^i# ^<A^ 
historically or scientifically that Vedic rel«m ‘mijBSf$i0y 
is Hbsolvtely without a beginning. All tl^MyK^iay in 
that its beginning is lost in geological antiqtlty, oTftat the 
Vedic religion is as old as the Aryan lahgn&ge^or the Aryan 
man himself. If theologians are not satisfied with the sup- 
port which this scientific view accords to their theory about 
the eternity of the Vedas, the scientific and the theological 
Views mn|(t stand, as they are, distinct from each other, for the 
two methods of investigation are essentially different. It is 
for this reason that I have stated the views in parallel 
columns for comparison without mixing them up % Whether 
*the world was produced from the original WORD, or the 
iDivine Logos, is a question which does not fall within "the pale 
of historical investigation; and any conclusions based upon it 
or similar other doctrines cannot, therefore, be treated in this 
place. We may, however, still assert that for all practical 
purposes the Vedic religion can be shown to be beginning- 
less even on strict scientific grounds. 

A careful examination of the Rig-Vedie hymns will show 
that the Vedic Risbis w^re themselves conscious of the fact 
that the subject matter of the 4yans sang by them was an- 
cient or antediluvian in character, though the expressions 
used were their own productions. We have already referred 
befote to the two Sets of Vedic passages, the first expressly 
saying that the hymns were mads, gentreUed or fashioned like 
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a chariot by the Rishis to whom they are ascribed, and the 
other stating in equally unmistakable terms that the hymu«| 
were inspired, given or generated by gods. Dr. Muir attempts 
to reconcile these two contradictory views by suggesting that 
the different Rishis probably held different views ; or that 
when both of them can be traced to the same author* he may 
have oxmfesed the one at the time when it was uppermost 
k and the other at another ; or that the Veche 
»d no very clearly defined ideas of iiispira- 
'thqrfghfc that the divine assistance of which 
' thej^SHproRbious did not render their hymns the less 
' tndy^JE|rpr«KicatiOT of their own mind. 1 In short, the 
existence of a human is not supposed to be .incompatible 
with that of the super-human element in the composition 
of these hymns. But it will be seen that the above re- 
conciliation is at once weak and unsatisfactory. A better 
way to reconcile the conflicting utterances of the Rishis 
would be to make a distinction between the expression^ 
language, or form on the one hand, and the contents, sub* 
stance, or the subject, matter of the hymns on the other; 
and to hold that while the expression was human, thfl 
subject matter flgfcs believed to be ancient or superhuman. 
There are numerous passages in the Rig-Veda where the 
bards speak of ancient poets (pierce riskayah ), or ancknt 
hymns (1, 1, 2; VI, 44, 13; VII, 29, 4; VIII, 40,' 12; X, 14, 15; 
&c.) ; and Western scholars understand by these phraltw 
the poets or hymns of the past generations of Vedic banti, 
but not anterior to the post-Glacial times. Rut there ai|t 
clear indications in the hymns themselves which go to refute 
this view. It is true that the Vedic bards speak of aacsumt 
and modem hymns; but they often tell us that though the 
hymn is new (navyasi), yet the god at the deity to whom it 
i s addressed is ol §(pratm), or ancient, (VI, 23, 7; 02, 4; X, 
* 1. See Hair Q. S. T„ Vof. ill, pp. 2W*4| ^ . 




e poet hinaaa||it thus, in 
a clear statellmt that he is^goin 


thOB^ exploits of Indra which wlll.aoiffivs ed^ jjfc fask (prathn- 
a* early times, and ihd : nA^Wpd^ ? d and 
jMnfa m applied to India's exploit# in I, 11, 3,* a $|X 61, 

. 18. iEbe achievements of the Ashvins are similarly%lfcto be 
ndreydpt in I, 117, 25 ; and the long list of the exploits given 
iii this hy%n clearly showB that the poet is here' rather snm- 
marising the exploits traditionally known to him than enu- 


merating events witnessed by himself or by his forefathers in 
the near past. This is ah| evident from % fi^lbhat the 
ancient Eishis mentioned^ thehyirias, ^'^wifeaBea or 
Vasishtha, are believed l|jj|av$ been invested im^^erilatnral 
powers (VII, 33, 7-13),, or to have lived and convtysed with 
(I, 179, 2 ), or shared in the enjoyments of the gods (Devd~ 
sadhamddah, VII, 76, 4). They are also said to be the 
earliest guides (pathikrit, X, 14, 15) for fnfcore generations. 
It is impossible to suppose that Vedic poets could have ascribed 


such superhuman character to their ancestors in the near ■ 
past ; and we are, therefore, led to the conclusion that the an- 
cestors here spoken of were the ante-dil avian ancestors (nah 
P&rve pitarah) who completed their sacrifices in the Arctic year 
of 7 or 10 months. And what is true of the ancestors applies 
as well to the ancient deities mentioned in the hymns. I have 
pointed oat previously that tha$%end of Adifci and her sons 
is expressly stated to be a legend of the past age (pUrvyam 
yugam); and the same thing may be predicated of the legends 
of India, the Ashvins or the* other deities whose exploits are 
described in the Rig-Veda as pQrcy&ni or pmtham&ni, that is. 


mUmiTB' AMAH etrj&’ffcBB AHD &B&S3IQH, 


old or. an the ancient hymns, poets, 
mentioned j^^^l%>.Teda most be referred to a by-g>M» r ';i^ 
and no|, ids ^t^Rladal times. The Arctic character of these 
d attiea& jj^y^yjfther ojfierved, is intelligible only on this 
v^K^pke 3HH|Jterds '9j well be credit with having 
com|fe®a|^^S^f6ned new A igs or hymns %$& the question 
still remains whether the snoject matter of these hymns was of 
their ow^ creation, and the fact that the deities have been 
calletyjupent -fn oo^tm distinction with the songs offered 
to thgjf^I, 02, 4), aid , are clothed with Polar attributes, 
at oSip^riaWes us to solve the question by answering 
that though the wording of the hymns was new, their sub- 
ject matter was old, that is, traditionally handed down to the 
poet from reyo^t ^ges. Thus in a hymn of the tenth Manda- 
la f&o poet desiring to celebrate the births or 

fbe otli#' of hymn, “Let us, from 

the lovT'^l^^ai^ celefefl^'in r^mfed hytnns, the births of 
gods,*!— any one of us who in this jjf&ter age may see them, 
{yah pashyStd uftare^yuge)” \ Here we have a distinct con- 
trast between the -births of gods on the one hand and the 
poet who may see the hymn in the later age on the other, 
evidently meaning that the subject matter of the hymn is 
an occurrence of the former age ( yuga ), and that the po&t 
celebrates as he perceives or sees it in the later age. The 
view that the Yedic hymns, or rather their contents, were 
perceive# and not made by the Rishia, derives material support 
from this statement. A similar expression is also found hr 
VIII, 59, 6, which says “ Indra and Varuna 1 I have teen 
(abki apaskyam) through tapas that which ye formerly yam to 
the Rishis, wisdom, understanding of speech, sacred lore (skru* 
tom), and all the places which the sages created when perform* 
ing sacrifices.’’ 1 The notion about the perception of the sab-, 
l. ?ig. viii, 69, 6,— tSTPrewr wff*F$jni mffart fritr wfil 
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^y*** *™” ««*«1 .hove, and with .act un, 
texts fe6fore B *, tbq oaiy ^ to m^ooijo ^ 00 ,,^^ ite- 
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ft"***' *, to r ota thorn to the/om sad the matter of the 
Z®***^” 1 * m mtggmted by PtamjaB M d ot k„ ^ 

ZLZLZL * P “* ge (Vm ’ «, 4-5, *ho» tho 
ttL* 1 . ! 1 i f TO e M8n *‘ ed («®M> for fndra'tke •«. 

fc«« mWhgoot atad, on «,** moot.1 product (d|L£ 

££*“*«- traU '-”‘ H «« on. <md tin, JL> 
hymn is said to be bath no* aod old ot;tho ram. time 1 aad 

to. *®qaoto» Anfr.cht to sho. that yir, that fc Kepret. 
or ttavtay, „ tore contra.tod with Mint thmU. ob- 

ZfL g , that &n ° ld ttou & ht ^nkMh) has been 
wa^ed in new language gih) byXb^d to whom 

thehymn is ascribed. In other words, the ]& is ancient k 

fiance though new in expression, -a oMosion to which 

m have > been already led on different gromls. We may also 

2L i^TSf 1 " ? fact tiat amoag8t *• *■£ 

h^mto which the contents of the BrAhmanas hare been 
SjlJJ by Iadian divines, we find one which is termed 
Purb-Aolpa or the ntes or traditions of a bygone age, showing 
that even the BrAfcmanas are believed to contain aL-diluviaf 
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Ji, “ 014 timM ' 1,ere ata e that the dam 

Wold oot taam.at.or rip. mtommhi™,” i» , noted by mZ 
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A«tio*TO,_ ai lacuteot witnotable by man m* fc tb. i. 
Umm, If tb. Baboon*. oaa b. Z 

l. Sue Mufr<*.* T., V&. SC $. *39. $ 
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Vedas may, way well, be said to rto the same. Btas fiom 
whatever ride we approach the question, we are irresistibly 
led, by internal as well as external evidence, to 
eion that the subject matter of the Vedic hymns is anoitat 
and inter-glacial, and that it was incorporated into the 
Vedic hymns in post-Glacial times by Rishis who inherited 
the a tuns in the shape of continuous uiaditkms from their 
inter-glacial forefathers. 

There are many other points in Yedio interpretation, 
or in Vedic and Purtoic mythology, which are elucidated, 
or, we may even say, intelligently and rationally explained 
for the first time, by the theory of the Arctic home in in- 
ter-glacial times. For instance, we can now easily account 
for the disappointment of those Western scholars, who, when 
the Vedas became first known to them, expected to find 
therein the very beginnings of the Aryan civilisation or the 
Out-pourings oFtke Aryan mind as it first became impressed 
with awe and -wonder by the physical phenomena or the 
workings of natural elements and looked upon them as 
divine manifestations. Our theory now shows very dearly 
that though the Vedas are the oldest records of the Aryan 
race, yet the civilisation, or the characteristics and the wor- 
ship of the deities mentioned therein did not original® with 
the Vedic bards, but was derived by them from their in- 
ter-glacial forefathers and preserved in the forms of hymns 
for the benefit of posterity ; and if any one wants to trace 
the very beginnings of the Aryan civilisation he must go 
back beyond the last Glacial period, and see how the an- 
cestors of the Aryan race lived and worked, in their primeval 
Polar home. Unfortunately we have very few materialsfor 
ascertaining the degree of this civilisation/ But we think 
we have shewn that there are grounds to hold that the 
interracial Aryan civilisation and|cultare mast hay bfrm 
of a higher type than what it is|»ually auppoaedbehe i 

’sf * 
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and that there is no reason why the primitive Aryans 
should not he placed on an equal footing -With the pre- 
historic inhabitants of Egypt in point of culture and 4 civi- 
lisation. ■ The vitality and superiority of the Aryan -races, 
as disclosed by „ thei •; conquest, by extermination ‘or as- 
exmilatygp^ of the n>n-Aryan races with whom they came in 
oonfcaci^Ptheir migrations in -search of new lands from the 
Nor|h Pqie ta tfif* Equator, if not to the farther south, is 
iflfellislSy a B^ on the assumption of a high degree of 
their original Arctic-home; and when the 
YedtjjSy'coihe to be further examined in the light of the 
Arctag-^eory, we may certainly expect to discover therein 
man^Whor facts, which will further support this view, but 
which are still hidden from us owing to our imperfect 
knowledge of the physical and social surroundings amidst 
which the ancestors of the Vodie Risliis lived near the 
North Pole in times before the last Gfttgl epoch. The 
exploration of the Arctic regions whic hiJ p SiBl g carried on 
at present, may also help us hereafter in Irar investigation 
of, the beginnings of the Aryan civilisation. But all these 
things must be left to be done by future investigators when 
the theory of the Arctic home of the Aryans comes to be ge- 
neralb^ecognised as a scientific fact. Our object at pre- 
sent afpo show that there is enough evidence in the Veda 
and th^. Avesta to establish the existence of an Arctic 
home id inter-Glacial tames; and the reader, who has fol- 
lowed ns in onr anMfints, set forth in the preceding 
pages, will at once 1 ypleivo that the theory we have en- 
deavoured to prove, is ^ased on a solid foundation of ex- 
press texts and passages traditionally preserved^|s^he two 
oldest books of the Aryaaf^efind that it is am^fy forti- 
fied by independent com^ption received firom the latest 
KaoH&r of Jhs correlative JW jBc ces, like Geology, Archaeology, 
Linguistic Palseoiogy, Odi^fteativo Mythology and Ak$fo- 






idea of searching for the evidence <x|;. 
■ hofi^^-the Vcdar may be. said to 
j if «& suggested/ by theraeeiat advances 1 
in tbem ; / sciences. and it will ‘"seen* that iSf** ' 
adopted hy-us in working |g up, is' as right .as 
be. It % now' rntmtim since the scie 

exogetics Was founded by IndUb, hTairuktas,; and 
seetn surprising that traces of an Arctic. bo 
should remain undiscovered so long. But su^ 
are out of place in investigations of this kidd, ^fi^v Oue 
must be prepared" to accept the results proved, itf the ,|pjht 
of advancing knowledge, by the strictest rules of 
scientific research. It is these rales that we have Wsftfcr 
our guide, add if the validity of our conclusions be tested 
by this standard, we hope it will be found that we have 
succeeded in discovering the true key to the interpretation , 
of a number of Ifadm texts and legends hitherto given Up 
as hopeless, igoo Mor misunderstood. In these days of 
progress, when thf question of the primitive human 
culture and civilisation is approached and invertigatc# firom 
so many different sides, the science of Vodic interpretation 
cannot stand isolated or depend exclusively on linguistic 
or grammatical analysis; and we have Mmply yfe il 
the spirit of the time in seeking to- bring, 

-““^- J ^ : s^;fith tfc* to»d r 


Aryan rac^%obiw 


ordinatioi 


the , latest sc; 



tions contained inthe oldest 
. which ^ have been deservedly held 1 
and preserved by pur ancestors, ; 
titles, ^; ! »Bgious 
ing of by^Beont aes. ‘ 
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AbiiplaVa, fi kind of sfoalaha^ 317; traversing the universe, 333 ; 

207, 20®. his secret third station, 333; seven 

Adhyatmikas, their school of Vedic rays or tongues, and ten secret 
interpretation, 238, dwellings of, 342. 

Aditi, and her Aditya sons, the Io- Agnishtoma, ,a Soma-sacrifice, 206. 
gend of, 152-158; said to, have Ahalyil, the legend of, 347. 
oceurrHJ in a former yuga , 158, Ahani, Day and Night, distinguish- 
460, ed from (Mdsd+naktd, 135; right 

Adityas, seven with an eighth still- and left side of the Year-god, 
born brother, represent the seven 138-130. 

monthly sun-gods in the Arctic Ahtna, a Soma -sacrifice of less than 
^region, 156-158; 216; 282, thirteen days, 206. 

AilHydnri'ii-ayanam, an yearly sa- Almra Mazda, warning Yima about 
crificial session, 193, 209. the corning winter in Airyana 

Adri, a mountain, meaning of in Vaejo, 72, 376. 

the Kig-Yeda, 249, 253. Airyana Vaejo, the original Pj|ra* 

JSsir, gods, the reign of, 78. dise of the Iranians or the Aryan 

Ages, archeological, of Stone, race, Yima’s Vara in, 72; deserip? 
Bronze and Iron, 4: distinction lion of, in the Vendidad, 357-359; 

between Neolithic and Palieoii- wrongly identified with ootm- 

thic, 10: their co-relation with the tries to the east of Iran, 361-363; 

geological, 11; of Beech, Oak and change in the climate of, caused 

Fir, 12, < 0 by Angra Mainyu, ,366; proven 

— Geological and their subdiyj^' its invasion by ice during the last 

sions, 11; climate and distribution Glacial epoch, 368: ten winter 

^ of land and water in, 20-24. months therein, 366-368; also 

— Human and divine In the Rig- seven summer months, 370/; an- 

Veda, 173/ * mull rise of sun, moon and stars, 

--Pur&nicf, Krita, TretA, Dv&para, and a year-long day at the place, 

and Kali; thei|^%uration, 421-^ „^,J71, 72, 376; possible only if it be 
427; their chtl»^pfteUcs, ,455. j SN^gated in tie Arctio regions, and 
Aggiios, phon^a^^tnu east of Iran* 378; de- 

Angir*% i6Jk| kjK * of the of, 380. 

Agni, school of Vedic 

74; living in 239. 
hia hidden hta^Ww^ euw { ' Mr^NMyaga, on the in- 
dorkne^, 317; m m& afloat m, 1 terpj^tlon .of vldic myths on 
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the Astral theory, 63, 245; on the 
nature of! Kumara, K&rttikeya, 
318; on the nature of Stilt, 348. 

Aiyer, Mr. on the ^uya-system in 
the Purges, 422*424. 

Aj&nadevaUa, 237. 

Aiburzj a mountain, separating the 
upper from the lower world in the 
A vesta, 286; apertures in, for the 
sun to pass through, 269, 318. 

Alps, tow in early geological ages,21. 

Altitude, high, its effect on climate, 

n: 

Amina, the ascending stream of, in 
the Finnish mythology, 276. 

Amman k, the gloaming, in the Fin- 
nish mythology, 404. 

Anaximenes, on the overhead rota- 
tit m of the sky, 78. 

Aftrjims&m ayanam t the yearly sa- 
crificial session of Angirases, 162, 
193, 209. 

Aijgira^es, ancient sacrificera of the 
Aryan race, 160; probably Indo- 
European in origin, 171 ; different 
species of, the Navagvas and the 
D&slmgvas, 162; ten months’ sa- 
crificial session of the latter, 163; 
helping Indra in the rescue of the 
cows at the end of each year, 163; 
found the sun dwelling in dark- 
ness, 163: described as Vir£pas f 
that is, of various forms, 168. 

Angra Mainyu, the evil spirit in the 
A vesta, destroys Airyaua V&ejo by 
introducing severe winter there- 
in, 359; explained as a glacial in- 
vasion, 368/. «. * t 

Anqnetil, discovery of the 
by, 356. ' 74^ 

A pah, waters, distinguished as tP 
restrial and celestial in the f£ig 
V oda, 256 ; celestial or uerh 
den for ten months by tboT 


* 177, 184; ruled over by Vanity 
178; coeval with the world, 257; 
captivated by Vritra and released 
to flow upwards by Indra, cannot 
but be celestial; 274 , 275, 294, 
295; in the seven rivers must be 
cd ostial, 288-293; cosmic circu- 
lation of the aerial, ?n the Avesta, 
270, 271 ; cessation of their flow 
in winter, 271-274; cosmic circu- 
lation of, in other my the! agios, 
275-278; their nature and charac- 
teristics as a Vedic deity summed 
up, 338, 339; the sam%poinpared 
with the Pur&nic legends, 340. 

Apaosha, the demon conquered By 
Tishtrya, an Avestic proto-type 
of Shushua in tho Kig-Veda, 222, 
223; fight with, lasting for a lmn- 
' dred nights, 224. 

ApaUiria, ancient Greek feast, 399. 

Apollon, oxen of, stolen by Hermes, 
204; derived from Sanskrit aj/ a- 
vuryan , 255. 

Apsu-jit, conqueror in waters, an 
epithet of Indra, 245, 247. 

Aptory&ma, a Soma-sacrifice, 206. 

Ap-idrya, the fight for waters by 

^ Indra, 245. 

Aptya, See Trita. 

Arug, See Bangha. 

Archeology, prehistoric, ages of 
Iron, Bronze and Stone in, 4, 8; 
characterised by instruments of 
metals and stone discovered in 
the recent strata of the ekrth, 8; 
ages not synchronous in different 
countries, 9; transition from otm 

' into another ^gradual and ^uot 
sudden, 9; distinction between 
New and Old stone age, 10; ages 
of Beech, Oak and Fir, 12; the 
date of the commencement of 
the Neolithic age in, 12, 13; 
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latest researches in* effect of, 5% 
primitive history, 4; on Vedic 
iaterpretatioB, 7; summary of 
the latest researches In, 37, 38. 

Arctic regions, characterised by 
mild climate suitable for hu- 
man habitation in inter-glacial 
times, 34,38,419; a wide conti- 
nent before the glacial epochal; 
appearance of the heavens in, 51, 
52; duration of day and night in, 
55, 56; dawn in, 56, 57; distin- 
guishing characteristics of, sum- 
med up, ,59. 1 

ArdhaUi tho two celestial hemis- 
pheres in the Rig- Veda, 262. 

Ardvi Sftra An&hita, Aveatic celes- 
tial river, like tho Vedic Saras vatt, 
265, 363; grants a boon to Thrab- 
taona, 266, 402. 

Aristotle, mentions an aerial river, 
276; his belief in the reality of 

^tho deluge, 388. 

Arya, Indra, dealing measure for 
measure to IMm or Vrltra, 140, 
143. 

Aryabbatta, 422, - 

Aryan, race and people, their unity 
in primitive tunes, 2; controversy 
regarding the original type of, 
16; Vedic, settled in central Asa<* 
in the Orion period, 4.20; primitive, 
interglacial and not post-glacial 
in origin, 433: European Neoli- 
thic, jtol progressive but retrogres- 
sive savages, 444 ; origin of and 
differentiation from other human 
races, lost in 'geological antiquity, 

>:%u. 


417418; dmtroyed daring tho hxA 
Glacial epoch, 381, 82; migration 
therefrom at the beginning of the 
post-glacial period, 421b 
—Culture and religion,' primitive, 
dSclrrader’s view of, 3; in their Arc- 
tic Home, 435-438; higher than 
the Neolithic European, 439-445. 
— Languages, unity of, 2; not de- 
veloped from tho Finnic, 18; not 
of Neolithic origin, 438; origin of, 
lost in geological antiquity, 444. 

Atihvina-shastra, % prize in the race 
of matutinal deities, 82, 83, 299. 

Ash v ins, a dual matutinal deity 
in the Veda, their path, 74; time 
of singing the hymn oi prayer 
of, 82; rescuers of DSrghatamas, 
169, 170; physicians of gods, ex- 
plained by Max Muller as restorer*) 
of the winter sun, 244, 299; their 
double equipment, boat and gold- 
en * chariot, 277; help Indra in 
liis fight with Vritra, 298, 299; 
their exploits and character, 301- 
304; save their proteges from bot- 
tomless darkness, 304, 305; inex- 
plainable by the vemal#theory, 
305-311; safely deliver S&pta- 
vadhn from ten months’ confine- 
ment in the womb of his mother, 
312-316; satisfactorily explained 
by the Arctic theory, 319; their 
three stations, the third hidden, 
explained, 333; their achievements 
said to bo ancient, that is, inter- 
glacial, 460. 


^Some, primitive, cannot ho loc- 
ated in Central Asia, IB; nor in 
North Germany or Scandinavia, 
40S; must be located in the Arctic 
regions, 232, 296, 390, 409, 
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of the original Aryan homi 
lleaged by Poshe and Pea 
Tayloris view, 5; Rhys 
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view, 408; Indo-Iraniaa settle* 
meats id, not primitive, 300, 420. 

Astral, theory, to explain Vedic 
myths, tiifc ’ * 

Astronomy Hindu, locate Mem at 
the North f Pole, 67;chroc 
of, 422. 

Atuarvan, an ancient sac* Ificer, V 
161* + 

AtW|gmshtoina,a Soma-saeritieo,206. 

Atl-rtoa, a Soma-sacrifice, 206; in- 
troduces and concludes a sattra , 
208, 228; one of the night-sacri- 
ticeS, 213j 21$ extraction and 
* purification of Soma pi ice therein 
at night, 233, 214; an Avestic pa* 
rallol, 214; meaning of all in, 227; 
production of a* cycle of day and 
night therefrom, 227; position of, 
in the annual round or* * sacrifices 
in ancient times, 229, 23>0. 

Atr i , an anci cut saerifi eoj*, 160, 161. 

Atri Saptavadhri, s3& Ashvins, and 
Saptavadhri. 

Aufrecht, Prof., 87, 88, 462. 

Aurora Borealis, 47, 70. 

Aupamanyava, a Nairukta, correct* 
ness of his interpretation of shijjt- 
vtih$> 330, 331. 

Aurnavahha, 326. 

Autumnal, hundred forts of Vri- 
tra, meaning of, 221, 248, 252.287, 

Autumns, a hundred, 389. 

A vesta, passages In, See Index of 
Avestic passages. Traditions about ' 
the Polar home in, 19, 354*390; 
method of counting by seasons 
in, 285; See Airyana Vaejo, 

Ay us* a Soma-sacrifice, 207. 

Azi-DaMk, 267, 308, 309. 

Badaeaya^A, on the inauspicious- 
n* of 'dying in the Dak&hind- 


yam, 76; on the eternity of the 
Vedas, 450. 

Balder, or Baldur, the Norse sammer 
god, his dwelling place in ttie 

heavens, 403; killed by Hodur, the 
winter-god, 405. 

Bali, the rescuer of Pirghat&mas, 17Q ; 
Puranic^nerny of Vfunana, 327. 1 

B# Sir Robert, hui >]»or(te 
theory, 27: but refrains from 
adopting Croll’s calculations, 33. 

Beech age, 12; See Ages. 

BhfuuUrkar, Dr., on the date of Ma- 
dhariputta and Fujum&vi, 285. 

Bhartrihari, 340. 

Bnaskara, Bhatfa, 191, 220. 

Bhaskarav'barya. on perpetual day 
and night, 56; his erroneous view 
about Uttar&yana , 67. 

Bhtshma, a MahAbhArata warrior, 
waiting to die in the fJUar&yana , 
75. 

Bhrigu, an ancient saorilicor, 160, 161. 

Bbnjyn, a protege of the Ashvins, 
who rescued him from bottomless 
daikneab, 302, 303, 305, 306-9. 

Bloomfield, Prof., 115, 287. 

Bod as, BAjAr&raa Sh&stri., and MJR, 
446. 

Brahma+charin, the sun in the 
At bar va- Veda, 315. 

Brahma- jay A, the Brahmin’s lost 
wife, restoration of, 347, 

Brahmanas, the Vedic works, the 
Vedas partially unintelligible at 
the time of their composition, 5; 
classification of the contents of, 
129; their probable air and nat- 
ure, 230; "on the eternity of the 
Vedas, 448. . 

Brihaspali, the son of Angiras, said 
to he seven-mouthed, 169; his con-* 
quest of cows, 201; helps Xndm 
in the rescue of cows from Vala, 
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549; saviour of Trita from dis- I 
ress, 336’; eeven-mouthed, and ten* J 
headed, 342; connected with the i 
story of SaramJ and Panift, 347 ; ! 
restoration of hisiopt wife, 347. 

bronze, art of m&ixyt* probably in- 
troduced into" Europe from out- 
side, 9; known before the Aryan jj 
separalfefn, 442. 

fironze, ag|, See Ages. 

iundjahjah/ referred to or quoted, 
224, 266, 269, 361-363, 374. 

Button, 356, 365, 367. 

$uxma, Indian names of cities in, 

293 . 

Jactjs, a Greek monster like the 
Vedic Vala, 200. 

Calendar, Vedic, in the Taittiriya 
Samhitd, of twelve months and six 
seasons, 62; ancient sacrificial, of 
ten months, 229, 231, 232;*aneient 
Boraan, of ton months, 199, 230, 
395; ancient Celtic and Norse, 
39B, 399; ancient Greek, 399 f pri- 
mitive Aryan, Arctic, 436, 437. 

Calends, of May and of Winter, 396, 
397. 

Caspian, sea, wrongly ‘identified 
with Kanglm, 363. . ^ 

Cells, the yearly feasts of,* 396: 
their gods and heroes, 406/. 

Chaillu, Paul Du, on the long night 
at Nordkyn, 56; his Land of the 
long night referred to, 214, 215. 

Chalceia, an ancient Greek yearly 
feast, 399. 

Chaturviiiisha, a sacrificial day, 208, 
209. 

Chatv&rimhydm sharadi, on the 
fortieth in autumn, the meaning 
of, (in Big. II. 12, 11,) 281. 

Chavee, on the original type of the 
Aryan race, 16. 

Chronology, Pursue, of Kalpas, 


Manvantaras, and Mahi-yugas, 
4$|; lengtli of a Kalpa, and a 
Yogain, 422; Baug&ob&rya’s and 
^Aiyer’s views thereon, 423-426. 
^ — -in Manu and MaMbfi&rata, 426- 

+4P- 

P C-Vedic, 420, 453-454. 

tiyav&na, the falling ( sun ), a 
protege of the Ashvins who re- 
stored him to youth, 170, 244, 
301-303, / " , 

Circum-poler, regions, distinguished 
from the Polar, 43; characteris- 
tics of, describe^ and summed up, 
55,59. 

Civilization, Plheolithie and Neoli- 
thic, 16, 17; primitive, as deduced 
from comparative philology, 431; 
original Vedic or Aryan, inter- 
glacial, ( 439-444. 

Climate, geological, equable and uni- 
form oyer the whole earth till the 
end of the /pliocene period, 21 ; 
sudden change in, during the 
Pleistocene, 22; cold, in the gla- 
cial, and mild, in the fnter-glaeial 
period, 23, 24. 

Coins, bronze, in use amongst un- 
divided Aryans, 442. 

Comparative, Mythology and Philo- 
logy, q. V. 

Couvtide, the Irish custom of, 329, 
405, 407. 

Corpses, the custom of not disposing 
of, during winter, 73-77, 271-275. 
Cows, the three-fold meaning of, in 
the Vedas, 201, 202; the sacrificial 
session of, lasting for ten months, 
194-198; its nature explained, 
200 /. 

Cow*s|able, seven-fold kn d ten-fold, 

Caw’tfMk, See Ga$&m ay&nwn. 
CroHjlhr., his theory about the cause 
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of the Glacial period, 27-31; hie 
three periods of the maximt^eo- 
centricity of the earths orbit, 32; 
his estimate of the duration and 
commencement of the Glacial pe- 
riod, 33; questioned by Bali and 
Newcomb, 33; by Geikie and 
Hudlestono, 35. 

Cachul&inn, the Celtic Sun-hero, 
making love to a number of 
Dawns, 393, 394; his encounters 
with the Fomori or the Fir Bolg, 
405; unaffected by coumd<\ 406 ; 
fighting without n*t for mvc\ id * 
days, 405, 40?. . 

Culture, primitive. Sec Civilization. 

Currents, oc( auk' and aerial „ < 'fleets 
of, on climate, 2 i 

Daitya, the meaning of, im the 
Vcndidad I, 3-4, 362; a river in 
the Bund ah ini i, otherwise called 
mntih 362, 363. ' 

Darkness, of tho Polar night, iialuic 
of, 47; ghastly and sunless, as 
Vritra’s stronghold, in the Rig- 
Veda, 125, 247; long, too long, the 
end of, 125; Agm living long in, 
127, 317; Indra driving the Asu~ 
ras from, 21 3; Arctic, synchronous 
with winter, 273-279; daily anil 
annual struggle between it and 
light, 242, 296, 406; proteges of 
the Ashvins condemned to, 304, 
305; the sun dwelling in, 321,322* 

Dakshindj the mother of the sun, 145 

Dakshio&yana, or Pitriydna, night of 
gods, 67; death during, inauspi- 
cious, 75; BMar&ya^a's view of, 
76; parallel tradition in the Avea- 
ta, 77. 

D&nuesfcetcr, Prof., the translator of 
Vendidad and Yasht, his rendering 
of the Vendidad I and XI, 72; on 


the nature of the legend of Tkh- 
trya, 223; does not explain why 
the appointed time of Tishtrya 
varies from one to a hundred 
nights, 224; his rendering of Tir 
Yasht, para 36, 226; view of 
the same single source of waters 
and light, 266; on the cessation of 
the flow of waters in winter, 271; 
on the transference of the name 
ITapta hindu to a new settlement, 
289 ; on the meaning of DAityfo in 
Vend. I, 362; his identification of 
the Airy ana Vaejo examined and 
rejected, 360-365. 

Ddm, Vritra, 140, 143. 

Dashadyu, a protege of Indra, 341, 
316. 

Dashagyas, a.§pecies f of the Ahgi- 
ranes, 342-344 ; See Navagvas. 

Dashamaya, an enemy of Indra, 342. 
316. 

Dabhame yuge, meaning of (in Rig. 
I, 158, 6 ), 177. 

Dasha pmpitoe, meaning of (in Rig. 
vr„ 31, 3), 322-326. " 

Dasha r&jSte, India’s* light with ten 
kings, 345/. 

Dasharatba, 347. 

Pashashipra, an enemy of Indra, 342, 

Dashoni, an enemy of Indra, 341, 
346 / * 

Dawn, two months' duration of, at 
the Pole, 47, 48; revolving splend- 
ours of, 49, 50; why styled Dak- 
shina, 145; the first, commenc- 
ing the m&nmhd yugd y 176; why 
addressed in the plural number in 
the Vedas, 95#; in the Lettish* 
Greek and Celtic mythologies, 
393;, the dying torch o£, in the 
Finnish mythology, 404; as a 
Vodie Deity, See Ufh&s. 
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Dawn-themy, 3; its scope and ap- 
plication, 240*242. 

Bay, longer than 24 hours in tho 
Arctic regions, 55; six-monthly, 
in the T&ttirtya Br&hmana, 70; 
in th$ Avesta, 71; in Manu and 
Mah£bb&rata, 68, 69 ; originally a 
real observation, 73; of the gods, 
See, Night of the gods. 

Bay and Night, a dual deity iu the 
Vedas, 131; two such dual deities 
135; diurnal changes in, over tho 
globe stated, 137; tho existence 
of two dual deities explainable 
only on tho Arctic theory, 137,138. 

Death, inauspiciousness of, ip the 
DakshinHyana, 75; in winter in 
the Pam scriptures, 77, 273. , 

Debris , glacial, its action and extent, 
23. 

December, the tenth and the last 
month in the ancient liornan year, 
its reason explained, 198, 395; de- 
notes an ancient Arctic }’ear of 
ten months, 200. 

Deities, Vedic, pre-glacial in origin 
and character, 433. 

Deluge, the Avcstic account of, 
379 /; the story of, in the JShata- 
patha Brilhmana, 385; said to be of 
water and not ice, 387; Greek ac- 
count of, 388; compared with the 
Aveetic account, 389; See Glacial 
period. 

Demeter, the raother-earth rejoicing 
for six months in the presence of 
Proserpine, 398. 

Beukalidn, saved from the deluge in 
Greek mythology, 388. 

Dtvaydna and Pitriy&m, originally 
representing the two-fold division 
of the year , at the Pole, 73/174; 
the path of the gods, same as 
the path of Mazda in the Avesta, 
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75; Vritra killed on the borders 

ofyMl. 

DhUk, prayers, seven-fold and ten- 
fold, 342. 

Dirghatamas, the legend of, in the 
MaMbh&rata, 170; in the Pig - 
Veda, id; saved by Ashvins, 171; 
becoming decrepit in the tenth 
yuga, 171/; means the sun dis- 
appearing after riding on aerial 
waters for ten months, 177, 178; 
a solar legend of Arctic origin, 
178,231, 256,306,319,351. 

Divine, years, the theory of ,423-426; 
See, Year. 

Divifihti, striving for the day, 246, 

Divod&sa, the father of Sud&s, 345. 

Dixit, the late Mr. S. B., on th^qai* 
nox in the Krittik&s, 44, 422. 

Durga, a commentator on Y&ska,134. 

Pv&da»haha, a twelve days* sacrifice, 

* "how made up, 276. 

Dvapara, the third yuqa in ^urfLnio 
mythology, duration and nature 
of, 422-426. 

Dvita, the Second, a brother of Tri* 
ta, 334. 

Dyotana, an enemy of Imlra, 342. 

Earth, classification of stratified 
rocks on the surface of, 11; 
climate on, in early geological 
times, 21; obliquity of its axis* 
producing seasons, id , ; change in 
the position of axis improbable, 
25; diminishing heat of, 26; 
eccentricity of its orbit producing 
glacial periods, according to Dr. 
Croli, 28, 29; Dr. Baling estimate 
ofthl average Treat received by 
each > of' its hemispheres, 32; 
maximum value of the eccentri- 
city ||>f its orbit, 73; three-fold 
in tb$j: Vedas and the Avesty, 260; 
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sevenfold, mhe*fatd and ten-fold, 

m. 

Edda, a Horse epic poem, death of 
Anaes in, 406. 

Eden, the garden of, in the Bible, 

m 

Egypt, the historic period in, 2, 12, 
14, 37; no trace of glaciation in, 
14. 

Ek&ha, a Soma-sacrifice lasting for 
a single day, 206. 

Ek&shtaM, the mother of Indra, 118. 
Ekaia, the First, a brother of Tnta, 
%34. 

Efeve^pld, division of gods in 
the Vo das, 290, 343. 

Equinoxes, precision of, 28, cy- 
cle of, 29; used as a Vedic chro- 
nometer, 44. 

Bias, geological, climate in earlier, 
21; Set Ages. 

Euripides, on the fountain of the 
world’s waters, 276, 

Evans, 7. 

Fathers, our ancient, in tho Veda^, 
160 l 

Fauna, and Flora, fossil, distinguish 
different geological eras, 11; indi- 
cate warm climate in early times, 
21 , 

, Eedolm, of nine forms, in Celtic 
mythology, 401. 

Finland, once thought to be the 
Aryan homo, 409, 417, 
fimw, not the originate! s of the 
Aiyan speech, 18,19; the circu- 
lation of cosmic waters in the 
mythology of, 276. 

Fir-age, archaeological, 12 . , 

Fir-Eelg, See Fomori. 

Fish, the, Sftved by Manu and to tarn 
the saviour o£ Menu, 386; - 
Five, milkings, lip; seasons, 182 /; 


Floods, during deluges, probably gla- 
cial in origin, 366. 

Fomori, the Irish representatives of 
darkness, 405. 

Foods, seven and ten, 345. 

Forseti, Baldur’s son, Ids long sit- 
tings at the court, 408. 

Fravashis, shewing the path of 
Mazda to the sun, 75; correspond 
lo Vedic Fitris, 270; said to have 
*diown the way to the waters and 
the sun in the A vesta, 271, 

G A v a m- A y an am , a ten-months’ year- 
ly sacrifice, or the Cow’s Walk 
162; of ten months in the Aitareya 

I Brahmarm, 194; in the mtiriya 
S<mihit&, 195, 196; its ten months’ 
duration said to Jic an immomor- 
ial custom, 197” lepresants the 
ancient Arctic year, 198; com- 
pared with the old Homan year of 
ten mouths, 199; meaning of cows 
(gamin) m, 200-202, the type of 
yearly saciifieos, 207; an outline 
scheme of, 208; supplemented by 
nigbt-sacriiices, 215 «29, 231, 
394. 

Geikie, Prof., 7; on the commence- 
ment of the popt-Gkeial period, 
14; five glacial and four inter “-gla- 
cial' periods according to, 2^, 36, 
38; on #ihe glacial and inter-gla- 
cml dimate in the Arctic regions, 
24; on Dr, Or oil’s theory, 35. 

Geldner, Profit 323. 

Geology, eras and periods jin, enume- 
rated and described, 11, 12; eo- 
relation of geological and archseo** 
logical ages, 12; Iron, Bronze and 
Neolithic included in the posUGla- 
cia3 period and Palaeolithic in 
the Pleistocene or, the Glacial, 11 ; 
the date of the commence- 
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meat of the post-Giacial period 
in, 13; the evidence and extern 
of glaciation in the glacial period, 
13, 23; climate in the early ages 
of, 21-24; causes of a succession 
of glacial periods in, 25; Dr. 
CJroIPs view, 28-34; estimate of 
the duration of the glacial period, 
30 ; I ates t researches i n , s umrnary 
of, 37, 38; supports the Avestic 
account of the deluge of snow 
and ice, 383, 384. See Archaeolo- 
gy, Climate, Glacial period. 

Gharma , a sacrificial pot. 180. 

GhosM, a protege of the Ashvins, 
802. 

Gilbert, Mr., his view regarding the 
commencement of tho post-glacial 
period, 13. 

Gin } a mountain, misinterpretation 
of, See Par vuta, 

Glacial, epoch or period, discovery 
of its evidence, 4; nature of the 
evidence of, 22; existence of two, 
with an intervening interglacial, 
conclusively established, 23; ex- 
tent u£ glaciation m Europe and 
America, 23; climate cold in gla- 
cial, warm in interglacial, 24; 
various theories regarding the 
cause of, 25; Ly ell’s theory and 
estimate about its duration, 28; 
Croll% theory and estimate about 
its duration. 27-33; long duration 
of, 30; Avestic evidence In proof 
of, 379 /. 

Glaciation, in northern Europe and 
America, 13, 23; traces of, not yet 
discovered in northern Asia, 14. 

Go^ a Soma-sacrifice, 207. 

Gods, the six-monthly night of, 
in astronomical works, 67; in Manu 
and MaMbh&rafca, 69; in the 
Taittrrtya 70; in the 
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Uig-Veda, 73-75; in other Aryan 
mythologies, 78: eleven-fold divi- 
sion of, in the Vedas, 290,343; 
temporary sickness or affliction of, 
in ancient myl hology, 406-408. . 
Go-khti , the meaning of, 245. > 
Goiama, a Vedic sage, 347. 
Grassmann, Prof., 171, 323. 

Griffith, Mr., his - interpretation of 
Big- Vedic verses stated and exa- 
mined, 86, 89, 91, 101, 116, 133, 
140, 141, 174, 180. 

Grill, on the German world-river, 
276. 

Orote, his account of deluge in 
the Greek mythology, 388. 

Gulf -stiffen, its effect on climate, 
21, 25. 

Gwlu, and Gwythur, fighting fo r 
the same damsel and having her 
in turn, 397, 398. 

IfAiiKa, conceived as turned upside 
dov»u, 307. 

Uanuruan, a Pis rani c deity, traced to 
Vrishakapi, 348. 

llapta-ilmdu, Avestic name for &a- 
pta Bindhavah, its origin and 
meaning explained, 288-293; See 
Sapta Sindhavah, 

Ilara-Berezaiti, a mountain in the 
A vest a; See Alburn, 

Iluug, Dr., 150, 356, 359, 365, 455. 
Heavens, spinning ( round of, in 
the Itig Veda, 65; 

Hebrews, their belief in the exist- 
ence of celestial waters, 265, 278. 
Qeereft, Prof,, 356, 

Helios*, tbe sun, his 350 oxen and 
sheep, 202, 310, 394; sailing from 
west to east in a golden boat, 
275*| 

Hemispheres, the two celestial, 
uppii aai lower, referred to and 
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mentiM^'tt^M^ig-Veda, 262, 
263. 

Hem&nta, with Sbishira, the dual 
season^llM*; represented the year- 
ly sunset, 283. 

Herakles, names of the wives of, 
representing dawns, 393. 

Hercules, 4he pillars of, 146; the 
cows of, carried off by Cacus, 

my 

Hermes, stealing the oxen of Apol- 
lon, 204. 

Herodotus, mentions people sleep- 
ing for six months, 71; his 
account of the Phoenician mari- 
ners sailing round Africa, 146. 

Herschel, Sir, on seasons, It; error 
in his view regarding the heat re- 
ceived by each hemisphere in sum- 
mer and winter, 31; on the per- 
petual spring in interglacial times, 

38. 

Hesiod, on the source of earthly 
rivers, 276. 

Himalayas, the, upbeaved in later 
geological ages, 21. 

Hiranya-hasta, the gold-hand, given 
by the Aslivins, 303, 311. 

Historic period, in Greece and 
Egypt, 2. 

Hodur, the blind Norse god of 
winter, killing Baldur, the god of 
summer, 405. 

Home, the primeval Aryan, not in 
Central Asia, 18, 408; nor in 
Finland or Scandinavia, 409; bill 
in the Arctic regions, north of 
Siberia, in pre-glacial times, 418, 
419; See, Airyana Vaejo, 

Homer, Iliad ./ad Odyssey, 78; his 
legend of cow-stealing, 204 ;on the 
shape of the earth, 275; on the, 
circulation of aerial waters, 276; 
from tlift aamft mvihntW«*ftl 


source as YiUmifei, 849; mentions 
KhaJkos or bronze coins, 442. 

Horses, of the sun, sevenfold and 
tenfold, 184, 34k 

Hudleston, Mr., on the extravagance 
of Dr. CrolIW calculations, 35. 

Hukairya, a mountain in the A vesta, 
266. 

Hundred, night-sacrifices, 211*217; 
fortresses or cities destroyed by 
Indra, leather straps of Kutsa, 
221 ; moving in the abode of In- 
dra, and turning on and off the 
course of ordinary days, 221. 

Hvareno, the, Glory in the A vesta, 
308. 

Hymns, Vedic, interglacial in 
substance, post-glacial in form, 
459-462. 

Ice, of the glacial period, its action, 
23; invading Airyana, Vaejo, 
379, 380; its connection with the 
deluge in Indian mythology, 387. 

Iliad, the, nature of' day in, 78; 
mythical element in, traceable 
to primitive Aryan times, 349; 
mentions bronze coins, 442. 

Incarnations, ten, of Ind^s in the 
A vesta and of Vishnu in the 
Pura&ks, 341, 350. * 

Indra, the principal Vedic deity, 
revolving the heavens as on a 
* pole, 65; breaking the car of the 
dawn, 110; fights with his ene- 
mies in darkness, 125, 213; re- 
taliates Dasa’s mischief by pro- 
ducing the long Arctic day, 140 - 
144; assisted fey Navagvas and 
Dasha-gVas, 46®/; his war with 
Vala at the Ondof the year, 163 , 
169, 226; the only daily worship- 
ped in the Atir&tra sacrifice, 213 ; 
m&fitAr cf A httndred aaerificea. 
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217*221; his conquest over Vritra 
and release of captive waters, 
the sun and the dawn, 245-279; 
as Vntra-han, 245, 296; finds 
Sliambara on the fortieth of 
Sbarad, 279*282,; stealing the 
solar orb on the completion of ten 
(months), 320-326; assisted by 
Vishnu in his fight with Vritra, 
328; tenfold or ten incarnations 
of, 341; seven-killer, and possibly 
ten-killer, 346; lover of Abaiya, 
347; exploits of, said T to be ancient 
or interglacial, 460, 111; See 
Apas, Dashagvas, Vala, Vritra. 

Interglacial, period, See Glacial. 

Iran Veg, See Airyana Vaejo. 

Iranians, their original home, 357; 
could not but be Arctic, 367; 
destroyed during the glacial 
period, 384; See Airyana Vaejo. 

Iron, age, See Ages. 

Ivan, the story of, 403,404. 

Jaimini, his view about the eternity 
of the Vedas, 449. 

Jaxartes, the, and the Oxus, Aryan 
settlements on the banks of, 36, 
354, 361, 377. ■ 

Jews, See Hebrews. 

Jhalkikar, Mah&mahopMhy&ya, 451. 

Jimha-bdm, with mouth down- 
wards, applied j to 4 the 'nether 
world, 306, 307. 

Jyotish, or Jyotlshtoma, a Soraa-sa- 
crifioe, 206-209. 

Kali, a protege of the A&hvfns 
301-303. ' ’ 

Kali-Yuga, commencement, dura- 
tion and nature of, 422-427; the 
age of final settlements, 455. 

K&lid&sa, 147. 

Kalpa, a higher unit of time in 


the Pur&mc chronology, 421, 422; 
repromulgation of the Vedas at 
the beginning of each, 452, 458. 

Kamadyu, a protege of the Aslmns, 
301. 

K&nheri, an inscription of, 285. 

Kanva, an ancient sacrificer, 160. 

Karie, inscriptions of, method of 
counting time in, 285. 

Karma-devaias, 237. 

K&rttikeya, See Kumfira 

Kashyapa, the eighth Aditya at 
Meru, 70. 

'Kata, a ditch, to keep a dead body 
in, during winter, 77; Kutsa lying 
in, 274. 

Klialkos, a bronze coin, phonetically 
indentical with Shulka , 442. 

KingB, seven and throe, 443. 

Koi, the dawn, in the Finnish my- 
thology, 404. 

Koshchei, the Kussian winter-demon 
carrying off a princess, 404; 
legend of, 404. 

Kratu, means a destined course, 
103, 117; also denotes a sacri- 
ficial performance, 220. 

Krichenbauer, Anton, on the two- 
fold nature of day in the Iliad jm 
and the Odyssey, 78. ™ 

Krita, Yuga, commencement and 
duration of, 422-426; the age of 
migration, 455. 

Kritiik&s, or the Pleiades, the period 
of the vernal equinox being In, 
44, 62, 131, 420, 454. 

KubhA, the Kabul river, 363. - 

Kuhn, Prof., 202; on the storm 
theory, 243. 

Kuk% Mr. M. N„ on Tisfatrya^s eojf 
n^ion with the year, 226. 

Kungtra, the Child, not surrender- 
ec P>y the mother to the father, 
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the story of t ‘*346; basis of the | 
Pur&nic story of K&rttikaya, 318. 

Kum&rila, his interpretation of the 
legend of Ahalyk, 230, 347. 

Kutsa, lying in a Kata or a winter 
grave, 274, 

Labbaib of the Swift Hand on the 
Sword, King of the Irish Hades, 
398. 

Laing* 5ft, Samite!, 7; on man’s 
ultimate origin, 444. 

Lake-dwellers, in Switzerland, 12. 

Land and water, distribution of, in 
early geological ages, 21-23; 
depression and elevation of, caus- 
ing the Ice-age, 26. 

Lands, countries, sixteen, mentioned 
in the Vendidad, 357-359; repre- 
sent successive historical migra- 
tions and not merely geographi- 
cal divisions, 384. 

Lapps, how they count time during 
long night, 215. *L 

Lassen, Prof., 289, 356, 39$f- ' 

Lets, oosmio circulation of waters in 
the mythology of, 277; dawn 
addressed in the plural in the 
same, 293. 

Le vender, M., his tables of the 
eccentricity of earth’s orbit, 32; 
Stock well’s corrections therein, 
34. 

Lignana, Prof., his view about the 
Navagvas and Dashagvas stated 
and examined, 166-168; on 
Noma’s reform, 394; on Navagvas 
and Novemsides, 400, 

Lockyer, Sir Norman, on the 
orientation of the pyramids, 44 ; 
^on the ancient Egyptian calendar, 
*149; on the cosmic circulation of 
aerial waters in the Egyptian 
mythology, 277. * * 


Logos, the Word, 450, 458. 

Lubbock, Sir John, 7. 

Ludwig, Pro£. f , on the axis of the 
earth in the Rig- Veda, 65; on the 
meaning of Ahdni, 91; on the 
seven rivers, 289. 

Lugnassud, the Celtic summer feast, 
397. 

Lybia, Africa, sailing round of, 146. 
Lyell, Sir Charles, 7 ; his theory of 
the cause of the Glacial period, 
and estimate its duration, 26; 
-on the origin of the tradition of 
the half-yoaily day, 73; 

Macdonnell, Prof., on the nature 
M tTie dawn-hymns, 18; extracts 
''Sjftom his Vedic mythology quoted, 
%46, 248, 301; Ids. view on tlio 
double character of Indra discuss- 
s ed, 251, 254; on the brothers of 
'Thraetaona, 335. 

Mahrobius, on Numa’s reform in the 
Roman calendar, 199, 395. 

Mstdhava, a commentator on the 
Sama Veda, on the meaning of 
t nr&pe, 133, 134. * 

Mahavrata, a Soma-sacrifice, sym- 
bolic nature of, 208, 209. 
Mahabharata, the, 69, 75, 170, 171, 
330, 385, 386, 389, 422, 425, 426, 
448. 

Mahavira, a sacrificial pot, 190. 
Mah&yuga, a collection of Yogas, ^ 
its duration discussed, 424 /. 
Mahldhara, a commentator on the 
Vajasaneyt Samhitfi, 175, 324. 
Maid, the, of nine forms, 401, 
Mainy6-i-Khard, 377. 

Mailin&th, 147. ' 

MaraatS,, the mot b or of Dtrgha- 
tamas, 170, 171. 

Man, his existence in the quarter- 
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nary and the tertiary eras, 4, 12, 
37, 

M&nu, a Sroriti writer, quoted, 68, 

- 69, 257, 448, progenitor of the 
human raco, saved in l he deluge, 
385-387; an ancient Vedic sa- 
crificer, 160, 161. 

Mdnmhd yugd, means human ages 
and not always human genera- 
tions, 172-176; commenced with 
the first dawn, 176; and Jenkapah 
used to denote thlwhole year, 181. 
M&rUnda, “ the still-born Aditya, the 
derivation and meaning of, 158; 
Sac Aditi* Aditya. 

Mteya-Pur&na, account of the de- 
luge in, 386. t 

Matutinal, deities, travelling by] the 
Devay&na path, 74; following the 
dawns, 107; the story of the Ash- 
vins leading the van in the inarch 
-of, 299,301. 

Max Muller, Prof. F., on the in®* 1 '* 
portancc of the disc every of 
relationship between Sanskrit and 
Zend, 2; on the imtianslateable 
portion of the Vedas, 6; bn the 
meaning of sama,y& , 8G; his ex* 
planation of dawns in the plu- 
ral number unsatisfactory, 96; on 
the meaning* of yojana, 105: of 
chkandas, 116; of folwjKiV, 127; 
on the difference b« 'tween Ush&s/t- 
naktA and A ban?, 135; las ex- 
planation of eight Adilyas im- 
probable, 156; on the meaning of 
mdnushd yugd, 174; on conti- 
nuous nights, 180, 181; on the 
three-fold meaning of cows in the 
IJig-Veda, 201, 202; on the steal- 
ing of cows in the Greek mytho- 
logy and on the ancient Greek 
year, 203, 205; on the Dawn 
theory, 240,241; on the Vernal 


theory, 244 ; on the derivation of 
Apollon, 255; on seven rivers, 
289; his explanation of the Ash- 
vins’ exploits, 178, 299; his deriv- 
ation of Trita improbable, 336; 
on the resemblance of names in 
the Iliad with Vedic names/ 349; 
on progressive savages, 444; on 
Logos, 450. 

May, the calends of, 398, 399. 

Mazda, the path of, 75; followed by 
• waters and the sun, 266. 

Meru, or the North Pole, six months’ 
day at, in the SamhMs, 56; seat 
of the gods, and six-monthly 
night and day at, 67, 385, 453; 
in the Taittiriya Aranyaka, 70; 
permanently illumined by Nashya, 
pa, 154. 

Merv, the Avestic Mourn, 359. 

Mesopotamia, not tho same as Aves- 
lic Rangha, 36 1. 

Migrations, of the Iranian race in 
sgMHHon from Airyana Vaejo 
$l§-&84; tho age of, 453, 455. 

Milkings, five, 119. 

Mimamsakas, ihoir interpretation of 
ltdtri in Mdtri~Satira$ shewn to 
be incorrect, 211/.; their view 
of the eternity of the Vedas, 449. 

Mitra, the representative of half- 
year long light, 351. 

Monogeny, the theory of, regarding 
human origin, 445. 

Months, of sunshine, less than 
twelve in the Arctic regions, 56, 
15£ ; sacrificial session of ten, 191, 
198; Avestic, of winter and sum- 
mer, 371-374; See Dashame ytige, 
GavAtn ayanam, Seasons, Tea* 
aa(d Yuga. 

Mode, description of her appearance 
afethe Polo, 47. 
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Moxtillet, M, De„ on the type of 
the primitive Aryans, 10. 

Moytura, Ike battle of, in the Celtic 
mythology, fought on the eve of 
November, 308. 

Much* with m, meaning of, when 
applied to horses, 141. 

Muir, Dr., on the yuga system, 08; 
on the nature of dawn-hymns, 81 ; 
on Aditi’s legend, 150, 173; on 
the meaning. of parastdi^ 204; 
his summary of Fargard I of the 
Vandidad, 357, 358; on the de- 
luge, 385-387; on the northern 
Aryan home, 389, 390; on the 
eternity of the Vedas 440, 448; 
449, 459,462. 

Myths, Yedic, necessity of re-exa- 
mining the explanations of, 42: 
various theories about the ex- 
planations of, 240 f, : disrlote 
an Arctic origin. 351, 352. 

Mythology, science ol, effect of re- 
cent geological discovery on, 3,4; 
Vedic, current interpretation of. 
53; theories for the explanation 
of, 240; comparative, supports the 
theory of the Arctic home, 411, 
412. 

NADEftSHAHA, Mr. E. J. D., on the 
method of counting time by sea- 
sons in the Avesta, 286. 

NUgoji Bbatfa, on Patanjali’s view 
on the eternity of the Vedas, 452. 

Naifirkta, a school of Vedic inter- - 
praters, 238, 239. 

Naiyy&yikas, their views about tbe 
eternity of Vedas, 451. 

Navagvas, a species of the Angi- 
rases, generally associated with 
the Dashagvas, 162; their sacri- 
ficial session of ten months* 162 ; 
commenced with tie dawn, id<> 


helped Indra in the rescue of the 
cows from Vala, 163; the root- 
meaning of, 165; Yaska’s, S5ya- 
na T s and Prof. Lignana's vieif 
1 hereon, 1,66, 167; primarily de- 
note saerifieers for nine or ten 
months, 167; compared to JRoman 
Novemsidee, Celtic Maid of Nine 
Forms, and the nine steps of 
Thor in_ the Norse mythology, 
401, 402; See Arigirases, Dashag- 
vas. 

Nclva-prabhmmshana, the gliding 
of i he ship on the Himalayas, 386. 

Navaratra, a nine lays 1 sacrifice, 
207. 

Nau-bandhana, a peak of the Hima- 
layas, 386. 

Nebulus, matter, in the universe des- 
cribed as watery vapour in the 
Vedas, 257. 

Neon, Pharoah, king of Egypt, 146. 

Neolithic, the new Stone age, dis- 
tinguished from the Palaeolithic 
ago, 10; its probable commence- 
ment from 5000 B. C., 12. 

— Aryan races in Europe, doli- 
cho-cephalic and br&chy-eepbalic, 
ancestors of the present European 
races, 15; their culture compared 
with Indo-Germanic culture, 17 ; 
not autochthonous in Europe, 17. 

Nether, regions, or regions below the 
earth, known to Vedic bards, 259, 
260; conceived as dark, bottom- 
less, or like an inverted tub in the 
Vedas, 306-308. 

Newcomb, Prof., on the extrava- 
gance of CroIPs calculations, 33, 
34. 

Night, Polar, light and darkness in, 
47; shorter than six months but 
longer than twenty -four hours, 55; 
of the gods in the Vedas and the 
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Avista, 106, 170; long, safely 
reaching the other end of, 128; 
apprehensions regarding its end, 

"H^i29 ; continuous, 181, 

Nlght-sacrificcs, See R&tri-sattras 
and ’ AtirMra. 

Nino, Forms, Maid of, 401. 

Nine-fold, earth, €>qean and sky, 
843; See, Sevenfold. 

Ninety-nine, forts of Vritra, 221, 
247; rivers crossed by Indra* 
221 . 

Nir-riti, the region below the earth* 
262. 

Nivids, about Indra, quoted, 246. 

Non-Aryan, races, may be Arctic in 
origin, 409, 430. 

Nordkyn, or the North Gape in Eu- 
rope, sixty-seven days’ continuous 
night at, 50. 

North Pole, Dr. Warren’s book on 
the origin of the human race 
6,412,429. 

Novaia Zemlia, remnant of an old 
Polar continent, 40, 

November, the eve of, commence 
ment of the ancient Celtic your 
396, 398. 

Novemsides, new or nine Romany 
gods, 400. 

Numa, bis addition of two months 
to the ancient Roman year of ten 
months, 198, 395. 

Nu-t, the Egyptian goddess of the 
sky, 278. 

Oajc-agb, 12; See Archeology, Ages. 

Odin, the reign of, 78, 

Odyssey, the, nature of day in, 18 

Odysseus, consuming the oxen of 
Helios, 204. 

Okeanos, the world-surrounding 
ocean in the Greek mythology, 


27$- phonetically identical with 

Avhay&na, 339. 

Oldenburg, Prof., on continuous 
nights, 108; on the meaning of 
dw-ighti, 246; his view regard- 
ing Indra’s producing waters 
from the mountains, 253, 322. 

Orion, the constellation of, the 
period of vernal equinox being in* 
420, 454. 

Ottoro-corra, the Uttara-Kurus, as 
mentioned by Ptolemy, 390. 

Oxits, the river, Aryan settlements 
on, 354, 361, 377, 390; See 
Jaxartes. 

Pada-tjext, of the Rig-veda, amend- 
ments in, suggested, 97 , 322, 
324, 325. 

Palaeolithic or the old Stone-age, 
distinguished from the Neolithic, 

'4 10; generally inter-glacial, 12 . 

— Man, interglacial, 13; Ids cul- 
ture, 16; proof of his existencein 
the interglacial period, 24. 

Panama, the isthmus of, its sub- 
mergence in the Pleistocene pe- 
riod improbable, 25. 

Punchajandh , the live races of 
men , probably interglacial, 430. 

Pandit, the late Mr. S. P., on the 
seven- fold division of Solar rays, 
340. 

Panjaub, the land .of five rivers and 1 

■ not of seven, 280; rivers in, not 
denoted by Sapta+Sindtimah) 
290; See, Seven rivers.' 

Par&vat, the nether region, 283. 

Farmta, a mountain, mlrinterptet- 
ed into a cloud in the Vedas, 249* 

m. 

Par^ij, a protege of the AsMm, 





m 

Patanjali, his view about the eter- 
nity of the Ved^B, 461, 
Pathy&-Svasti, tho goddess of 
speech in the northern region, 
890. 

Peat-mosses, of Denmark, beds of 
beach, oak and fir therein, 12. 
Perpetual^ spring, 41 ; day and 

night, 56. j 

• Persephone, daughter of Zeus, car- 
ried by Pluto for six months, 398. 
Penka, 4; his view on the type of 
the primitive Aryans in Europe, 
16.;' . 

Philology, \Comparauve, on the di- j 
vision of the year, 399; conclu- ! 
si one regaflmjr the primitive I 
Aryan eulturjpisduced therefrom 
431, 432; necessity of modifying 
the same, 433-435. 

Phoenician, mariners rounding Afri- 
. oa, 146. 

4ietel, Dr., 356. 

♦Pirn, Capt., his description of the 
Polar year, 48. f. 

Pipru, an enemy Of Xndra, 140. 
Pisehel, Dr., on the nature of Vrr 
sh&kapi, 348. 

Pitriy&na, See Devaydna. 

Pleiades, See Krittikla. 

Pleistocene, or the ||m|s] period 
11; changes of cliinalSPn, 22, 23. 
Plutarch, on the ancient Korean year, 
of ten months, 198, 395; on tho 
sleep of the Phrygian god, 329, 
407 ; on the imprisonment of the 
Paphlagonion gods, 348, 407. 

Pole, north, temperate climate at, 
in interglacial times, 22, 41; exist- 
ence of a continent at, in inter- 
glacial times, 40; regions round, 
distinguished from circumpolar or 
Arctic regions, 43; star, change 
in the position of, 44; special 


features of the calendar at, 46; 
characteristics or differentia of 
Polar regions summed up, 58. , 
Polygeny, theory of, 445. .0 

Posche, 4; his view regarding the 
type of the primitive Aryans in 
Egypt, 16. 

Post-glacial, period, its commence- 
ment about 50 or 60 thousand 
years ago according to English 
geologists, and 7 or 8 thousand 
according to J&nerican geologists, 
13;, See Glacial period. 

Prajlpati, the creator of the Vedas, 
448. ' 

Pralaya, the deluge, destruction of 
the Vedas in, 448. 

Prtileya* ice, an indication of the 
glacial nature of the deluge, 387. 
Prapitva , advancing time, the 
meaning of, in the Veda, 323,324. 
Pravargya, a sacrificial ceremony, 

' represents the reviw^nf the sun, 

190. 

Prehistoric: times, effect of the dis- 
covery of comparative philology/- 
on the study of, 2; Sec Arehteeip 
logy, Geology. * A 

Pro-Orion, period, its commence- 
ment, 420; consistent with geo- 
logical evidence, 421. 

Prishthya, a kind of Shalaka , 207- 
209. 

Ptolemy, 390. 

Pttshan, the sun, the golden boat of, 
277; seven- wheeled and ten-ray- 
ed, 342. 

Purd , the former or the inter-glacial 
age, 111. 

Purah , meaning of, 221. 

Purft-kalpa, ancient riteB and tradi- 
tions, 130, 462. 

Purffravas s 24l/ 
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Qoabtsekaby, era, existence ol man 
in, 4, 24; sudden changes of cli- 
mate in, 22; comprises at least 

# two, if not more, glacial periods, 
23 , 

Rajas (singular), meaning of, 261 ; 
(dual), the two Bajas, meaning 
the two hemispheres, 263. 

R&ma, the hero of the R&m&yana, 
347, 348; and incarnation of Vi- 
shnu, 350; traceable 10 the Rig- 
Veda, id . > 

R&m&yana, o% the three steps of 
Vishnu, 327; mythical element 
in, probably derived from Vedic 
mythology, 349; the R&m&yana 
and the* Iliad had probably a com- 
mon source, 349. 

Rarig&cMrya, Prof., on the meaning 
of yuga^ 178, 179; on tlie Kab 

yUgH ’ 4 rfr 42,1 <4 

Rangha, a^mythical river to the 
west of Alburz in the Avesta,363; 
wrongly identified with the Cas- 
pian sea, 363; probably the same 
the Vedic Ras&, 363, 364 

R&tri-eattras, the nightly Sorna-sa- 
orifices, their nature and classi- 
fication, 210; the meaning of 
R&tri in the appellation, 211/.; 
hundred in number, from one to 
hundred nights, 211; must have 
been originally performed during 
night, 215* 216; the reason of 
the number of, 216-226* * 

Mtri45fikta, a hymn to the night, 

m. 

Btvana, the ten-monthed enemy of 
Rtoa, 347; throwing gods into 
prison, 348; probabiy suggested 
by the ten non-sacrificing kings 
in the Vedas, 348/ 


Rays, of the sun, seven and ten* 34$/ 

Rebha, a protege of the Ashviul^. 
302, 303, 305. 

Religion, Vedic, pre-glacial in ori- 
gin, 437^438. 

Rhode, Dr., 356. 

Rhys, Prof., on the nature of the 
ancient Teutonic year, 200; hie 
ilibbert lectures, referred to, 329, 
393-413; on tlic affliction of gods 
or nun-heroes in tlie Co!% mytho- 
logy, 407; on the primeval 
Aryan home in the Arctic region, 
409. 

Rijishvan, a friend of In4r&, 140. 

Rijr&shva, a protegASf the Ashvins 
slaughtering a hundred sheep, 
205, 244, 302, 309, 310. 

Rikshas, or the seven beam, See 
UHal Majoi* < 

Rishis, Vedic, their view about 
origin of Vedic hymns, 468-4$3§P 
distinguished into older and later/ 
459; older interglacial, later post- 
glacial, 461, 

Roth, Prof., on the natme of $a- 
ranyu, 244. 

Rudra-datta, on the meaning of 
Atirfitra ’ 

Saceificb, %t the year, its preserv- 
atiun and revival, 190; annual, 
an outline of the scheme of, 208; 
an yearly cycle Of, in ancient 
times, 230. 

Sacri&cers, ancient, 160. «, - 

Samarkand, the Avestie ISugMhf* •• 
35% 362. ' % 

Samdfou, the two oceans, meaning 
tha|upper and lower celestial 
hemispheres, 268 *» 

Sand^ri, or links between the y#»u 

^duration of* 48 & „ , . J 
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S&akbyaa, their view about 
eternity of the Yedas, 451. 


the 


Saporta, M. de, on the Arctic origin 
of the human race, 409. 

Sapta-vadhri, the seven-eunuch, a 
protege of the Ash vine, 302; 
praying for safe delivery after ten 
months' gestation, meaning ex- 
plained, 313/. 

SaramU, 241. 

Saranyu, 241. 

Sarasvati, a celestial river ip the 
Veda, 266; described as slaying 
Vritra, 267; compared to the 
Avestic Ardvi Sftra An&hita, 268. 

&ato~karahe t of hundred deeds, an 
aAj&ctive of Verethraghna in the 
A vesta, 225. 

Sattras, annual, iu imitation of the 
yearly course of the sun, 4 150; 
Gaodm-ayanam , the type of the 
annual, 193; sacrificial sessions, 
division of, 206. 

Satyavrata, Pandit Samashrami, 
134. 

S&vitri, the sun, traversing the uni- 
verse, 332; his third heaven in 
Yama’a regions, 332. 

S&yana, his method of explaining 
difficult Vedic passages, 6, 93, 
102, 144, 416; referred to, 65, 
74, 81, 88, 89, 90, 91; on the uso 
of dawns in the plural number, 
95, 97; Ids explanation of thirty 
dawns, 101, 102, 116; on the 
thirty yojamm traversed by the 
dawn, 104; on the fears about 
endless nights, 129430; on the 
meaning of virfipe, 183; on much 
with t», 141444; on the seven 
rays of the sun, 152; on the exist- 
ence of&he different suns in dif- 
ferent quarters, 154; on the 
meaning of Navagm mi Da- 


shagvas, 166; on mdtmhd yugd, 
172; on hshqpah, 181; on the 
meaning of padena^ 197; qn the 
duration of Gwdm-ayanmi, 197; 
on night-sacrifices, 212; on the 
meaning of shata-kralu, 218; on 
AU-rdtm, 220; on chatvdriri *• 
shytim shamdi , 280; on the mean- 
ing of vadhri , 311, 312; on jprat, 
pitm % 323, 326; on the ten-fold 
division, 341. 

Scandinavia, supposed to-, be the 
ancient Aryan home, 409. 

Schrader, Dr., his work on prehis- 
toric antiquities, 3; on neolithic, 
and palaeolithic culture, 16, 17; on 
the ancient division of the year, 
399 ; on primitive Aryan culture 
and civilization, 431, 432; on pri- 
mitive Aryan religion, 437; on 
the use of metals in primitive 
times, 442. 

Seasons, of the year, five in older 
times, 182; reason of, 183; de- 
notes an Arctic year of ten 
months, 186; method of counting 
time by, in Paleography, 285; in 
the A vesta, 

Separation, Aryan, c&ua&d by the 
glacial epoch, and over- 

crowding or imrisfttgjj impulse, 
382. 

Seven, milking the one, 191. 

Seven, rivers, or Sapta-smdhavah, 
flowing upwards, 288; cannot be 
the rivers of the Panjanb, 289; 
three-fold, celestial, terrestrial and 
infernal, 290; associated with the 
seven rays or aeven suns, 291; 
released by Iadra, cannot but be 
celestial, 292. 

Sevenfold, 159,291; and tenfold, 

division of things in Vedas, ex * 
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pkined^fi the Arctic theory, 340, 
345, 

Shabara, a commentator on Jaimini, 

m , m. 

Skalaha t a group of six days, a sa- 
crificial unit of time, 207. 

Shambara, killed by Indra on the 
fortieth day of autumn, 280. 

SiiankaritcMrya, 76, 182; on the 
eternity of Vedas, 450. 

Sharad, autumn, the last season of 
sunshine in the ancient home, 
279-282; explained etymological- 
ly, 283. 

Shatakratn, am epithet of Indra,217 ; 
means the lord of a hundred sa- 
crifices and not of hundred 
powers, 219, 220; Pur&nic tradi- 
tion based on, 217. 

Shaiapatha-Br&hmana, an account 
of deluge in, 385. 

Shatar&tra, a hundred nights’ ’ sacri- 
fice, denotes the long Arctic 
night, 216, 

Sh&ty&yanms, on the legend pi 
Trita, 335. 

Shayu, a protege of the Ash virus, 
302, 304. 

Shik$U&, py PHnini, quoted, 102, 

an opprobrious name 
of Yiahnu, explained by the 
Arctic theory, 330, 332. 

Shoda^hj, a Soma-sacrifice, 206. 

a primitive Aryan coin, 442. 

Shusfi&a, India’s fight with, on the 
completion of ten, 322-326. 

Siberia, freshness of fossil deposits 
ip, 14; primitive Aryan home to 
the north of, 418. 

Siddhlbta-SMromani, perpetual day 
and night in, 56. 

fitsft, the wife of BAma, 348; repre- 
sented m Mi mtev md wife 


m 

in BuddWic J&takas, 349; pro- 
bable explanation of, 350. 

Soma, seven- wheeled and ten- rayed, 
342 . 

Soma-sacrifices, their classification 
and nature, 206 /. ; Sm Crav5m* 
ay ana m, and It&tri-sattra^ 

South, the sun rising in, 46. 

Sphotn, the doctrine of, 450. 

Spiegel, Prof., 72,224, 226, 356, 
359, 379, 381; his identification of 
Airyana Vaejo questioned, 361. 

Spring, perpetual, 38, 41. 

Spitsbergen, warm climate in, be- 
fore the glacial period, 21; 
remnant of an old Polar conti- 
nent, 40. 

Stars, spinning round and round at 
the Pole, 45, 46; motion of, in 
cncum-polar region, 51, 52. 

Stone- age, See Ages, fv oolithic, Pa- 
leolithic. 

Storm-theory, 3, 242-244; its in- 
adequacy to explain the legend 
of Indra and Vritra, 250*254. 

Stria?, scratches, glacial, 23. 

Sud/ls, engaged in fight with the 
ten non-sacrificing kings, 345. 

Summer, long and cool in inter-gla- 
cial time, 32, 38. 

Sun, or Stlrya, shining and dis- 
appearing for six months at the 
Pole, 46; rising in the south, 46; 
a matutinal Vedie deity, 74; 
southern course of, in Polar re- 
gions, 53; described in the Veda 
as unyoking his car and halting in 
the midst of heaven, 140; end- 
ing still in the Bible, HI; pok- 
ing like a gold swing in the 
heaven, 142; different mm for 
diierent seasons, 154, 155; dwell- 
ing in darkness, 163, 16$, 321; 
hte^eye covered w$h ae4|i va- 
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on the 
ipg of, 
Prapitva, 


pm, 184} Jailing beyond the 
heaven, 195; conceived* as the 
son of Dyu and Earth, 314; de- 
scribed m moving in the mother’s 
womb, white above the horizon, 
3$4; his exit from** the womb 
after ten months explained, 314, 
315; a paradox arising therefrom, 
316,317; Mia wheel or orb, 319/. 
his chariot a mono-cycle, 321; 
stolen by T^dra, 
completion or ton. 

^- 326 ; % 

Sunshine, of less t! 
months’ duration at tiie 

Sftry&, her mairia^o with 

S&rya-siddh&nta, * on 
day and night, 67^ 

Svara-saman, days, 208, 

Taylob, Canon, hie views on the efp 
feets of recent scientific 
co varies on Mythology, 5 ; 
rnitive Aryan races in Europe, 16; 
on the origin of the Aryan 
tongue, 18; on the Neolithic ori- 
gin of the Aryan ru^e, 432. 

Telang, the late Mr., on the diecrip- 

c tion of Mma in the Daskaratha 
j5taka, 350. 

Ten, kings, opponents of Sud&s, 
*845. 

Ten-fold, See, Seven-fold. 

Tertiary, era, existence of man in, 
4; dimate in, 21. 

Till, or boulder clay, 23. 

TiBhtrya, his fight with Apaosha 
in the A vest a, 222; a reproduction 
Of Indra’s fight with Yritra, 223; 
lasted for one hundred days, 224; 
special sacrifices required to be 
performed at the time, 225; des- 




cribed as bringing circling yearn 
of men, 225-226. 

Thor, the Norse sun-hero, walking 
nine paces before being killed by 
the Serpent, 402. 

Thraetaona, Avestie deity, corres- 
ponding to Trita Aptya, 267; re- 
stores glory to Yiina, 308; slays 
Azi-Dah&k, 335, accompanied by 
hib two brothers in the Avesta, 
335; throws up Vifra-Nav&za, 
402. 

Three-fold, divi#|g oiLthe Earth in 
the Veda 260. 

Thridi, eld N o Hi Odin, 

same as Trita, 33 

Tongue, Aryan, not developed from 
the Finnic, 18; it* ongin lost in 
geological antiquity, 444. 
tradition, Pre-giaual, how preserv- 
ed in the Vedas, 428-429; in the 
4# eHt a, 380-383. 

Trait an, the tormentor of Dirgha- 
tamas, 170. 

Tree, of V aruna, with bottom up, 



second P uranic era, dura- 
of, 4J23-426; nature of, 455. 

Triath, an old Irish word for sea, 
phonetically same as Trita, 336. 

Trtta Aptya, a Yedic deity assist- 
ing Indra m Ms fight with Vritra, 
267; Avostic Thraetaona, 334, 
335; urges Indra to fight, 334; 
falls into a well, 335; derivation 
of his name, 335; Prof* Max' 
Muller’s view untenable, 336; de- 
notes the third part of the year, 
334, 337 ; explained on the Arctic 
theory, 337; compared to I van in 
the Slavonic mythology, 404. 

Triton, Greek, phonetically equi- 
valent to Vedic Trita, 336* 
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Twilight, duration of, at the Pole, 
37; of the gods in the Norse 
mythology, 78. 

Two, creating the five, 19 1. 

UcHATHYA, the father of Dirgha- 
tanms in the Big- Veda, 170. 

Uchck&'budftm, with the bottom 
tip, applied to the nether woild, 
307. 

Ukko, the descending stream of, in 
the Finnish Mythology, 276. 

Ukthya, n Sojpa-saerilh c. 206. 

Upsala, anjfflLClent Aryan bile, 409 . 

Uns& constellation of the 

Great Mflflkigh altitude of, in 
Rig~V eda, »6 ; above the path of 
the sun, 147. 

Urvashl, 241. 

Ufhas, the Vedic goddess of morn 
the most beautiful of Vedic dull 
ties, 81; itb physical character un- 
obscured, id.; lasted long enotagh 
to allow the recitation of the 
whole Rig- Veda, 23; or to admit 
of a five-fold or three-fold divi- 
sion, S4 ; said to shine perpetual- 
ly in old times, 85; difference be- 
tween it and n-uskt?, id . ; three 
Vedic texts jro\ing that it 
lasted continuously for several 
days, 86, 293; addressed in plural 
as well as singula,*, 95; not hono- 
rificaily as uupp isod by Y fish a, 
96; nor owing 1o the nutnhn of 
presiding deities, 97; nor by refer- 
ence to the consecutive daily 
dawns, 97; the plural represents 
one long continuous dawn divid- 
ed into many day-long portions, 
98; thirty dawns or dawn sisters 
in the Taitliriya SandutA, 98 j 

[ * 113-122; in the Rig- Veda, 103; a 
continuous team of thirty dawns 


48 * 

in the -Taittirtya BrAhmana, 105; 
all moving round and round in 
thereaihe plane, 108; their circu- 
lar motion in the Rig-Veda, 105; 
the cfaarad eristics of Vedic dawns 
summed up, 108, 109; variation 
in the (Juration of, illustrated by 
the fcto&y of Indra’s shattering 
its car, 110; all prove its Polar 
character, 112. 

Utathya, the father of Dlrghatamas 
in the Sp^Sbiuirata, 170. 

Ft sarghtdm \ty%anam, a sacrificial 
session lasting for a lunar year, 
209, 

Uttara , the north, why so called, 

*147. 

UltarAyana, originally equinoctial, 
misunderstood by BhAskara, 57. 

Uttarakurus, 389. 

Vaoti, the speech, eternity of, 447. 

Vadhrimati, a protege of the 
Ashvins, 303, 311. 

V&japcya, a Soma-sac rifice, 206. 

Vala, lndra’^ enemy, vanquished 
with the assistance of Navagvas 
at the end of the year, 162, 163, 
164, 169, 215. 248, 249, 279, 281; 
his cave split by the word of Bri- 
haspati, 201, 347. 

VAhniki, drew probably from the 
same mythological source m 
llomcr, 349. 

V Am an a, the fifth incarnation of 
Vishnu, 327, 

Vandana, rescued by the Ashvi?% 
1 64* 244, 302, 303, 304. 

Vanguhi, a river in the Airyana 
Vaejo but not mentioned in the 
Vendidad, 362, 

VammdsBa, the old father In the 
Finish Mythology, 404, 
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Vara, Of Ylma, the annual sunrise 
and year-long day in, 72, 876. 

VartikH, rescuiS by the Ashvins, 
Yftska’s view about, 239. 

Vanina, ruler of the waters, 178, 
266; his tree and. region turned 
upside down, 307; representative 
of long Arctic darkness, and 
hence described as embracing the 
nights, 351. 

Vedas, still imperfectly understood, 
542 ; new key to theif interpre- 
tation supplied by the latest geo- 
logical researches, 7; strata of, 
not necessarily in clironological 
order, 54; how preserved, 428, 
429; eternity of, discussed, 445, 
463; Manu’s and Vyasa’s view 
on the eternity of, 448; JaimL > 
view, 449; grammarians’, 
r&yana’s, Naiyy&yikas 7 view, 450; 
Sahkhyas 1 view, 451; Jpatahjali's 
view, 452; theological and 
historical views compared, 457 ; 
the view of Vedic Kisliis them- 
selves, 458, 462; lost in the 
deluge and repromulgated after- 
wards by the Rising, 448; prac- 
tically eternal in substance 
though not in form, 462. ' 

Veh, See Vanguhi. 

Verethraghna, the Avestic form of 
Vritrahan, 222; ten incarnations 
of, 350. 

Vernal, theory, 244; its inadequacy 
to explain the legends of the 
Ashvins, 304, 309. 

Vifra Nav&za, compared with 
the Navagvas, 402. 

Vigfusson, Dr, on the ancient Norse 
year, commencing in October, 
398. 

Vimada, a protege of the Ashvins, 
301, 


1 Hjpras, or samficera Sevan mi 
ten, 42* 

F>m#, or warriors, seven, eight, nihe 
and ten, 344, 345. 

^irhpas, an epithet of the Ahgi- 
rases, 169. 

VMpe , means unlike in length and 
not unlike in hue, 133. 

Vishn&pft, a protege of the Ash- 
vins, 301. 

Vishnu, as a Vedic deity, nature Of 
Iii s three strides, 326, 327; helped 
Indra in the Vritra-fight, 328; his 
third step identical With the 
nether world, 329; Bleep. for 
four months on Ms 'serpent-bed, 
id; why called JShq>ivi*hta, 329, 
332 ; meaning of Shipwkhia , 
330 , 331; indicates the long dis- 
appearance of the sun below the 
horizon in the Arctic region, 332. 

Vispalit, Ashvins* protege, 244, 302, 
303. 

Vishuvan, the central day in the 
Soma-sacrifice, 208. 

Vishvaka, relieved by the Ashvins, 
302. 

Vivas vat, the ten of, 191; the 
father of Manu, 388. 

Vouru-Kasha,. the gathering place 
of waters in the Avesta, 223, 
2$5; the scene of Tishtrya’s 
fight with Apaosha, 223. 

VriiMkap&yl, 241. 

Vrish&kapi, the probable Vedic 
ancestor of Hanftm&n, 348. 

Vritra, the traditional enemy of 
Indra, engulfed in long darkness, 
125; Y&ska’s view about the 
nature of, 239; believed to impri- 
son the waters in the rain-cloud, 
243; four-fold character or effect 
of his fight with Indra, 245, 246; 
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Iiis dark and hidden watery 
abode, 247: simultaneous release 
of light ami water by the kill- 
ing of Vi ilia* 248, 250; u+teriy 
Inexplicable on the Storm theory, 
251, 255; explained by the 
theory u£ the cosmic circulation 
of aerial waters, 255, 259, 275; 
and by the Arctic theory. 278, 
279; the date of Indru^ light 
with, 279, 288; See Apah, Indra, 
Shambara, Sex en rivers, Vala 

* a 

Vntrttkan , the killer of Vntia, an 
ancieutfe^ctic deity, 295, 290. 

Vritra- with Vritia, 245. 

Vyftsa, his view about the eternity 
of the Vedas, 448, 451. 

Wallace, suppoits LyellV theory 
of the Gkickil period, 26. 

Wallis, Mf , ins erroneous \ icw t hat j 
the nether world was unknown 
to the Vodw bards, 257, 201. 

Warren* Dr., on the original home of 
the human rare ?it the X«»th Pole, 

0; on the existent* of a Polar con- 
tinent in primitive thm>, 40; his 
diseriplion of the Potai dawn 
with its revolving splendours, 49,*^; 
50; on Greek traditions of six- 
monthly da) * 78; on the cosmic 
circulation of aerial watetb, 275; 
on the conception of anti-poda! 
under-worid as an invent'd tub, 
307; on the cradle of the human 
race, 412. 

Waters, captivated by Vntra, 
245, 246; divided into terrestrial 
and celestial, 256; nature of the 
celestial, i(L; movement of the 
celestial or acrid in the A vesta, 
256, 257; moving upwards, 259; 
cessation of the movements of, in 


winter, 272; cosmic circulation 
of, in othei mythologies, 275, 
276; Sr* A pah. 

Weber, Pi of., on the Iliad and the 
B&m&yana, 349. 

West, Dr., on the meaning of 
Daitik in the Vendidad, 362. 

Wheel, of the mih, stolen by Indra, 
319; Sc Sun. 

Wielan i, the Gone <n *juiih, 204. 

Win at ponhGina and a pin lion, 
influence between, 29; siaxebskm 
of these itfit i 21,000 yisir**, 29; 
short and warm In th t inter-gla- 
cial, and long and «*<,},] hi the xOa- 
ci.il tunes 31 , kmgei «u &no,ior 
than summer by 38 days, 31; 
death in, tcgaidtd as mtimpb 
lions, 74; cessation of the flow 
of Vfiteis in, 271, 272; of* ten 
months in the Airy ana Viejo, 
36 6; o m hundred winters, 389, 

— Catoihfs, the night of, i» Celtic 
m\tbology, 396 

— ■Nights, Die Norse feast of, 398. 

Woden, the disappearance of the 
gold ring of, 407. 

Wor$, the liual soiuce of every 
things 450; compared to Logos, 
450, 4S8. 

Task a, his method of interpreting 
riifiieult Vedic passages, 6, 68 , 81, 
86, 416, 451 ; on Die use of dawns 
in the pluia! number, 95-97, 102; 
on the seven rays of the sun, 152; 
on the -etymology of Navagvan, 
165; nilent on Ati-tdtra, 212; on 
the schools of Vedic interpreta- 
tion, 237 ; on Viitra, 239; on the 
ettp with the mouth downwards, 
30$; on the Pada text, 826; on 
V|jhnu ? s three steps, 326; on riii- 
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pimhfai 330; on the seven rays 
of the sun, 341, 

Tama, the agents of, 101, 

Year, Polar, distribution of light 
and darkness during, 48; circum- 
polar described, 55; ancient Ve- 
dic of 360 days and 6 season, 62 ; 
old Egyptian, traces of, how pre- 
served, 140; sacrificial, how pre- 
served and revived, 190; ancient 
Roman, of ten months, 198, 199 ; 
compared to annual sacrificial 
sattra of ten months, 199; ancient 
Celtic, closed with the last day of 
October, 397; old Korse, 398: 
divine, or of the gods, the theory 
of, 423; how originated, 425: 
Arctic, before Aryan separation 
in inter-glacial times, 436, 
Year-god, five-footed and resting 
on watery vapours, 182. 

Yima, the Avestie Yama, life Vara oi 
enclosure, 72, 376; annual sunrise 
therein, 376: proves its Polar po- 
sition, 378; piophcey of its des- 
truction, 379. 


Yu,ga , meaning of, in the pig- Veda, 
172; of two kinds, divine and hu- 
man, 173; both denote a period of 
time and not a generation of men, 
173, 175; denoted a period of the 
year, 176; singly it denoted one 
month, 177; RahgAcl4rya ? s view, 
thereon, 179, 

— Pure gam yugam , the former 
age, meaning time before, the pre- 
sent Kalpa, 157, 158. 

— Pur&nic, cycle of four, equal to 
10,000 years, duration and chara- 
cter of, 422, 428 Jf . ; RarigAcMr- 
ya’s and Aiyer’s view on the dura- 
tion of, 423/. ; See Ages, Dashame 
yuge, Kali, Trita, <£*t\ 

Zeus, born, bred and buried accord- 
ing to Cretan tradition, 410; re- 
duced to a sinewless mass by 
Typlio, 407. 

Zimmer, Prof., his view that tbo 
nether regions were kuown to the 
Vedie balds supported, 258-260. 
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1, 

2, 

459. 

6, 

3, 

107. 

7, 

3, 

249, 255, 320. 

11. 

3, 

460. 

22, 

16, 

290, 343. 

22, 

17, 18, 

326. 

22, 

19, 

328. 

t 23, 

17, 

256. 

23, 

20, 

268. 

t 24, 

7, 

307. 

t 24, 

10, 

66, 

25, 

8, 

63. 

30, 

18, 

277, 333. 

30, 

19, 

333. 

31, 

17, 

160. 

32, 

1, 

Ill, 460. 

32, 

4, 

249. 

32, 

5, 

246. 

32, 

10, 

247. 

32, 

11, 

Wi. 

t 32, 

12, 

249, 275, 288. 
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32, 

14, 

221. 

33, 

10, 

120, 191. 

33, 

14, 

341. 

34, 

1, 

284. 

3V 

8, 

260. 

34, 

11. 

290. 

35, 

2, 

261. 


Hymn. 
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Page . 

35, 

6, 

332, 

3a, 

7, 

265. 

37, 

4, 

447. 

45, 

7, 

246. 

46, 

2, 

300. 

46, 

6, 

126. 

40, 

7, 

277, 

46, 

14, 

333. 

47, 

*» 

447. 

50, 

8, 

152, 159, 341. 

51, 

4, 

178, 222, 248. 

51, 

11, 

222. 

52, 

2, 

247. 

52, 

6, 

247, 251. 

52, 

8, 

248, 

52, 

H, 

343. 

52, 

15, 

246. 

53, 

7, 

248. 

54, 

10 , 

247, 338. 

57, 

6, 

247. 

60, 

5, 

447, 

61, 

13, 

460. 

62, 

3, 

162, 201. 

62, 

4, 

162, 166, 

62, 

5, 

249,253. • 

. 62, 

13, 

447, 

63, 

7, 

315. 

: 64, 

14, 

389. 

471, 

*8, 

270. 

f72, 

% 

316. ' 
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Page. 

s' 72, 

7, 

73. 

116, 

10, 

301. 

76, 

5, 

160. 

116, 

M, 

303, 318. . 


5, 

247, 275. 

116, 

15, 

302. 

mm 

lr. 

246. 

116, 

16, 

302, 

80, 

14, 

246, 

»% 

17, 

299, 

80, 

16, 

160. 

no; 

22, 

303. 

83, 

4, 

347. 

116, 

23, 

302, 

83, 

6, 

160. 

116, 

24, 

302. 

t 85, 

10, 11, 

307. 

117, 


164, 171, 261, 

t 82, 

1, 

95, 96,97, 201. 



302, 321. 

02, 

4, 

316 

117, 

6, 

333. 

02, 

9, 

107. 

117, 

7, 

302, 318. 

02, 

U, 

176. 

117, 

17, 

302. 

02, 

12,« 

118. 

117, 

20, 

301, % 

03, 

4, 

201. 

117, 

24, 

311* 

05, 

3, 

333. 

117, 

25, 

460. 

96, 

4, 

316. 

118, 

n, 

85. 

95, 

G. 

146. 

119, 

... 

303. 

100, 

*, 

255, 

119, 

5, 

299. 

102, 

«, 

200. 

121, 

11, 

247. 

104, 

1, 

141. 

122, 

2, - 

131. 

105, 


334, 335. 

122, 

13, 

342. * 

105, 

18, 

326. 

123, 

1, 

146. 

110, 

8, 

318. 

. 123, 

2, 

176. 

112, 


298. 

123, 

4, 

107. 

112, 

5, 8, 

302. 

t 1^3, 

7, 

133. 

n± 

9, 

300. 

• t 123, 

8, 

103, 109, 117, 

112, 

12-14, 

300. 



122. 

112, 

15, 

301. 

t 123, 

a, 

106,109, 118, 

112, 

23, 

300. 


■4 

176. 

113, 

1, 

313* 

124, 

2, 

176, 178, 

313, 

3, 

133* 

124, 

jb 

118. 

113, 

8, 

176. 

124, 

# 

118. 

Mia, 

10, 

86, 93. 

124, 

», 

107, 118. 

j* 133, 

13, 

85, 88, 111, 

125, 

6, 

145. 



116. 

130, 

7, 

220, 248* 

t 

2, 

176, 178. 

131, 

4, 

248. 

116418, 

• ** 

298, 303. 

139, 

7, 

346. 

116 , 

3, 

277. 

139, 

?, 

160. 

116, 

5, 

302, 

139, 

11, 

200. 

116, 

6, 

303, 

141, 

2, 

324, 341 

116, 

*, 

302. 

142, 

7, 

131. 

t 116, 


306, 

143, 

1, 

317. 
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144, 

5, " 

342. 

146, 

1, 

333, 342, 

147* 

3, 

119, 170. 

t 152, 

4, 

100, 109. . 

152, 

6, 

170. 

154, 

2, 

326, 

154, 

5,6, 

333. 

155, . 

5, 

328. 

, 155, 

6, 

282, 327, 

157, 

1, 

300. 

158, 

4, 

170. 

1 158, 

6 , 

171, 256, 291. 

160, 

1, 

314. 

163, 

1, 

223, 261. 

164, 


152, 158, 321. 

164, 

.3, 

291, 341. 

164, 

6, 

261. 

164, 

11, 

63. 

f 164, 

12, 

182, 185, 263. 

164, 

13, 

184, 185. 

+ 164, 

14, 

184, 341, 

164, 

17, 

263. 

+ 164, 

32, 

261, 316. 

+ 164, 

33, 

261, 314. 

171, 

1, 

143. 

174, 

2, 

346. 

174, 

7, 

85. 

175, 

4, 

320, 321. 

177, 

4, 

141. 

179, 

2, 

460. 

180, 

1, 

107. 

182, 

3. 

m. 

182, 

6, 

27J, 306, 308. 

182, 

7, 

30?. 

183, 

&» 

73 

184, 

6 > 

73. 

185, 

1, 

258. 

188, 

6 , 

131. 

189, 

7, 

323* 
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5, 

2, 

342, 


ii, 

2, 

143, 249, 288. 


ii, 

5, 

246. 


H, 

9, 

246, tit 


ii, 

10, 

246. 


12, 

3, 

290. 


12, 

4 , 

259. 


12, 

7, 

249, 255. 

t 

12, 

n, 

270, 280. - 

t 

12, 

12 , 

249,288, 290, 
291, 341. 


14, 

2, 

246. 


14, 

6, 

220. 


15, 

«, 

65. 


15, 

3, 

288. 

t 

15, 

6, 

85, 110, 249, 
274, 288. 

t 

19, 

3, 

. 201,222, 248, 
249. 

+ 

19, 

6, 

220. 


19, 

8, 

‘ 447. 


21, 

4, 

255. 


23, 

2, 

447. 

t 

23, 

18, 

225,247, 263, 
306. 


24, 

3, 

201. 


24, 

4, 

338. 


27, 

1, 

152. 


27, 

10, 

389. 


27, 

14, 

126. 

t 

27, 

15, 

262. 


28, 

X 

202. 


28, 

4, 

178, 256. 

t 

28, 

9, 

93, 94, M. 


33, 

2, 

389, 


33, 

'■ 1% 

160. 


34, 

1» 

201. 


34, 

1% 

160, 162. 


40, 

3, 

M2. 


42, 

3, 

146. 


v Manila III. 

' 2, M, 3C7. 

■to* 


i. 
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4, 

7, 

342. 

5, 

10 , 

89. 

6, 

2, 

342. 

7, 

7, 

342. 

10 , 

4, 

342. 

20, 

2, 

333. 

26, 

s, 

173. 

26, 

7, 

333 

31, 

15, 

255. 

32, 

1 , 

141. 

32, 

9, 

283. 

33, 

8, 

173. 

34, 

4, 

255. 

34, 

8,9, 

248. 

39, 

3, 

303. 

t 39, 

5, 

163, 166, 255, 

f v 1 


320, 321, 342, 

51, 

2, 

217. 

t 53, 

5, 

263. 

53, 

7, 

168, 345. 

53, 

21, 

259. 

55, 

6, 

191, 263. 

t 55, 

11, 

132, 137. 

t 58, 

1, 

145, 146. 

61, 

1, 

116. 

61, 

2, 

119. 

t 01, 

3, 

105, 106, 109, 

1 J 


120. 

61, 

4, 

117. 

61, 

6, 

116. 

61, 

7, 

115. 
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15, 

342. 

3, 

11 , 

270. 

4, 

13, 

170. 

5, 

13, 

116. 

13, 

5, 

260. 

16, 

4, 

255. 

t 16, 

12, 

323, 324, 325. 

t 16, 

19, 

181. 

16, 

20 , 

447. 

17, 

14, 

322* 


18, 

19, 

19, 

19, 

26, 

27, 

28, 
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43, 

50, 
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51, 

51, 

52, 

52, 

53, 

55, 

56, 

57, 
57, 
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3, 
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29, 

30, 

30, 

31, 

31, 

32, 

32, 

33, 


11, 328 

2, 246. 

8, 95. 

10, 322. 

2, 295. 

1, 248. 

1, 290. 

4, 320, a 

8 , 110 . 

14, 143. 

20, 248. 

7, 63. 

5, 300. 

4, 342, : 

2, 96. 

i, 162, : 

6, 96. 

7, 109. 

8, 96, H 

9, 109. 

1, 89. 

2 , 20 * 2 . 
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3, 135, 

3, 65. 
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342. 
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323. 

320. 

125, 247. 

247. 

341. 
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t 43, 

11 , 

266, 

t 45, 

7, 

162, 166. 

45, 

9, 

152, 315, 341. 

45, 

10, 

247, 263. 

t 45, 

11, 

162, 166, 

47, 

3, 

158. 

47, 

5, 

100. 
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